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PHILOSOPHY OF GAUDAPADA (ALATASANTI- 
' PRAKARANAM) 


| - By JNANENDRALAL MAJUMDAR 


INTRODUCTION 


THE position of Gaudapada in the history of Hindu Philoso- 
phy is unique. So far as the extant literature goes, he was 
the first to make an effort to explain the Sruti from the 
| standpoint of absolute monism which means, in short, that 
there is an eternal principle of absolute homogeneity which 
is truly existent while the world of multiplicity is truly 
non-existent. This standpoint he has set forth in a metrical 
treatise of four chapters, called Prakaganas, subjoined to 
the Mandikya Upanisad, the smallest of the ten principal 
Upanisads. It was undoubtedly this treatise which gave 
* Sankara the inspiration to explain all the ten Upanisads in 
the same light, for he was not able to quote any other ex- c 
position of the Sruti in support of his view and himself 
wrote a commentary on it. Indeed, Sankara was a disciple 


of Govindapada who was in the line of disciples of Gauda- 
pada. 


Absolute monism one may deduce from the Śruti o 
when one has got an idea of it from somewhere else, but 
the Sruti nowhere states it in its fullness. The truth of 
-the one universal principle called Brahma is, no doubt 
IIs ° z 
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the theme of the ten Upanisads, but they nowhere posit 
that the world which evolves in it is false in the sense of 
being non-existent. To say, as Gaudapada and Sankara 
have said, that true monism cannot rationally stand unless 
"e world is considered really nonexistent and so the Sruti 
teaches absolute monism, is to beg the question, for here 
you first depend on a particular. form of reasoning to get 
the idea of absolute monism and then impose it on the 
Sruti. All previous commentaries on the Sruti have been 
lost except the Brahmasitra. Our present knowledge «bout 
them is limited to Sankara's stray references to them. The 
ancient commentary, called the V/7/Z7, on the Brahmasitra 
is also lost and here also we have to depend on Sefikara’s 
references to it for knowing its purport. None of these 
commentaries maintained that the Sruti or the Brahmasatra 
taught absolute monism. And since the advent of Sankara 
great Hindu teachers have firmly declared that absolute 
monism, however logical it might be, is not warranted 
by the Sruti. The Sruti nowhere states that the world 
is non-existent, unborn, like a flower in the sky or a city 
of the Gandhatvas, a dream, a maya. 

But this is the proposition which Gaudapada seeks 
to establish in every one of the Prakaranas or chapters of 
his book. In the 17th Karika or verse of the 1st Prakarana, 
the only chapter which deals directly with the contents 


of the Mandikya Upanisad, he says, “‘ This dual world 


is nothing but a Maya.” In the 31st verse of the 2nd 
Prakarana, im which the unreality of the world is ought 
to be established on a consideration of the dreaming state, 
he says, ^ As a dream and a Maya are seen, as a city of 
the Gandharvas is seen, so is the world seen by those 
who are proficient in the Vedantas." At the outset (verse 2) 
of the 3rd Prakarana he clearly states his proposition. “I 


shall establish unlimited, universal Ajati (non-birth), how : 


G z x à 
the things which are seen to be born on all sides are not 
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born.” In verse 23 of the same Prakarana he says that 
he will depend on reasoning in the proving of this pro- 
position. “<The Sruti speaks .of creation equally from 
the born and from the unborn. What is undoubtedly 


. " . . C. = : as 
in accordance with reasoning, that is the fact and nothing 


else.” This 3rd Prakarana he devotes mainly to the con- 
sideration of a number of passages from the Upanisads, 
secking therefrom to establish that the Stuti teaches an 
ultimate monistic principle and non-birth of the world. 
These three chapters together comprise 115 verses. 

The elaborate reasoning by which the proposition 
of non-birth is to be proved is reserved for the 4th Pra- 
karana a chapter containing 100 verses, that is, almost as 
big as the three previous chapters taken together. In it 
are included some of the verses on dream of the 2nd Pra- 
katana and, with slight variations, some verses of the rst 
and 3rd Prakaranas. It is called Alatasantiprakarana,, that 
is the chapter on the quietude of the fire-brand, the meaning 
of which will come out in the course of the exposition of 
the contents of the chapter by Satyananda, the commentator. 
The chapter begins with an enunciation of the principle 
of absolute monism in five verses and the rest of it is devoted 
to the proof of the proposition thus enunciated. 

The most important question for consideration here 
is, whence did Gaudapáda get the idea of the nonbirth of 
"the world if he did not get it from the Sruti? In verse 
31 of the 2nd chapter, which has been quoted before, he 
himself says that this idea was held by wise men “proficient 
in the Vedantas,” and so he was not its originator. Now, 
who were these wise men if they were not the orthodox 
commentators of the Vedantas and the Brahmasiitra >? Yt 
may sound strange at present to announce that these wise 
men were the Buddha and his followers, for since th 

edisappearance of Buddhism and Buddhist literature fr 
Fadia we have been persistently taught by all the wri 
c 


€ 
om 
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on Hindu Philosophy, great and small, that the Buddha 
was a great renegade who had absolutely no faith in the 
teaching of the Sruti and considered the world to be merely 
a flug of mentation with no abiding principle underlying 


“iv and that his followers gradually ended by proclaiming 


a theory of absolute nihilism which gave denial not only 
to an ultimate reality but,also to the perception of the world. 
And this culminating madness the Hindu writers ascribed. 
to the great Nagarjuna, who is supposed to be the founder 
of the Madhyamika school of Buddhism, and preached 
the doctrine of Sanya or Emptiness which he has learnt 
from the Mahayana scriptures, the principal of which is 
the Lankdvatérasiitra, and from his great predecessors such 
as A6vaghosa. But the days were different when Gaudapada 
lived probably in the 3rd or 4th century A. D. within about 
two centuries from the time of Nagarjuna. Then certainly 
the Mahayina was a power in the land and great teachers 
were not ashamed to call themselves followers of the Buddha 
and Vendantists at the same time, just as people at present 
are not ashamed to call themselves followers of Sankara 
or Ramanuja and Vedantists at the same time, and Gauda- 
pada was one of them. He had no scruple in accepting 
the Brahmavada of- Yajfiavalkya and other Srauta tsis, 
supplementing it with the Ajativada of the Buddha and his 
followers and finishing with full-fledged absolute Advaita- 
vada as is laid down’ in the Mahayana scripture, the" 
Lankávalárasitra, and this wzs exactly what he did. He 

took for his text the shortest Upanisad in which the ultimate 

Brahma-principle is clearly set forth without any admixture 

of talks about creation, proceeded in the first three. chaptets 

to elucidate the Brahma-principle from the standpoint of 
Ajativada quoting the Sruti and Nagarjuna in the same 

breath and finished in the last chapter with a systematic 

summary of the Mahayána-Sutra. ln this summaty we. 
find all the details of the theory and exposition of absolute. 
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I 


monism contained in the voluminous Sūtra presented 


within a short compass, remarkably well arranged and 


retaining all the technicalities of the Sūtra in expression 
and diction. Noble indeed was the effort of Gaudapada 
and other Vedàntists to bridge the gulf between the Arya- 


jñāna of orthodox Brahmanas and the Arya-jfiana of Buddhist 


reformers, and so tremendously successful was it that even 
when the name of the Buddha was on anathema, Sankara, 
while he was leading the attack against Buddhism with 
his giant intellect and unflinching enrgy was unwittingly- 
preaching the Mahayana and preserving and * elucidating 
its essence in his immortal commentaries. And for all 
this we are indebted solely to Gaudapada, for Sankara, 
though he never dreamt that absolute monism was Mahayana 
Buddhism, preached it on his authority. Now, that we 
have the Buddhist texts discovered in foreign lands, 

seems strange to us that, coming only about three ed 
years after Gaudapada, Sankara was not struck by the 
peculiarly un-$rauta character of his terminology. The 
result was that the terms of the Mahayana used by Gauda- 
pada were misinterpreted. Gaudapada himself was pre- 
sented as an anti-Buddhist and his references to the Buddha 
were considered as references to anti-Buddhist wise men 
(the word buddha literally means the wise man). lt was 
only in the last but one vetse that the term Buddha could 
by no means be interpreted as a mere wise man, but bere 
also by the displacement of a za(no), Sankara denied to the 
Buddha the paramount teaching which was bis and his only. 
But in spite of all these vital defects in Sankafa's understan- 
ding of Gaudapada, he caught from him the principle of 
absolute monism, stuck to it and brought to bear such a 


-fund of erudition and reasoning on it as has ever been the 


wonder of learned men. 
We shall present the reader with a skeleton of Maha- 


. yàna technology to enable him to see how closely Gauda- 
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pàda has followed it. The references to verse are to 
Karikas of alétasintiprakara na. 


COSMOLOGY 
z eet x. Samvrti and Paramartha 


Existence, reality (sattà) or truth (satya), which terms 
are almost synonymous from the philosophical standpoint, 
is two-fold, namely, Samvrti and Paramartha. Samyrti | 
means convention or usage,and Paramārtha means highest 
reality or ultimate reality. The truth of convention under- 
lies the world which is really unreal, while the truth 

~ of ultimate ‘reality is the ever-abiding truth or 
reality. 


Verses 57, 73 and 74 deal with Samvrti and Para- 
martha. pe 


2. Parikalpita, Paratantra and Parinispanna svabhavas 


Existence is further subdivided, according to sva- 
bhava or nature, into Parikalpita (imaginary), Paratantra 
(mutually dependent or relative) and Parinispanna (absolute). 
These are the three svabhavas of the Lankavatira S$üUtra. 
The Parikalpita-svabhava is the imaginary nature of illusions 


like a mirage and a flower in the sky. The Paratantra 
svabhava is the relativ 


c or mutually dependent nature of 
the practical world whete all things are mutually depen- 
dent, nothing exists independently of all other things. The 

~- . Parinispanna svabhàva is the absolute nature of the 

ultimate realityewhich is neither Parikalpita nor Paratantra, 

Parikalpita, or merely, Kalpita, and Paratantra are sub- 

divisions of samvrti, while Parinispanna is the same as 

Paramàrtha which term is retained by Gaudapada in his 

delineation of the three svabhavas. 

A Verse 24 speaks of paratantra existence, and verses 

S 73 and 74 speak of all the three forms o£ existence, — 


t 
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3 Five Dharmas 


Existence, subdivided -into the three svabhavas, is... 


still further subdivided into five Dharmas or characteristic 
types. They are :—Nimitta (form), Nama (name), Vikalpa 
(discrimination), Samyag-jfiana (right knowledge) and 
Tathata (suchn ess). 

Nimitia (form)—The word means cause and here 
signifies the world which binds a being to sarhsara through 
attachment to it. Ripa is another word for nimitta which 
is translated into form or appearance meaning "that which 
reveals itself to the visual sense and is perceived as form, 
and, in like manner, that which appearing to the sense of 
hearing, smelling, tasting, the body or the Manovijfiana 
is perceived as sound, odour, taste, tactibility or idea? 

It is an inner or outer object perceived by the mind 
alone or through any of the external senses. Or, better, 
it is a sensual or mental image which is called an object. 

Nama’ (name)—A name is not merely the sound that 
is heard when it is uttered. As the sound it is a nimitta,. 
a form, an appearance, an object of hearing. But the real 
significance of a name lies in its intimate, connection with 
the object which it denotes as well as connotes. In merely 
denoting it points to an object and in connoting it referes 
to the class and individual marks of the object which com- 
bine to pick it out from other objects. A name is thus 
descriptive serving to draw the attention of the person "to 
whom it is spoken to the object which it describes. If a 
dog is called Caesar, the term is not merely a sound-form 
but is also descriptive of the significant general characteris- 
tics of the dog-class and of the special individual characteris- 


1 Lankavatara-Sitra, xxiii. 
2 D. Satra, Lxxxiii. 
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tics of the particular dog-object ; otherwise, it would not | 
refer to a dog and the particular dog. Asa wimitta is a 
sensual or mental image, so a mdma is a description in parti- 
cular reference to it. Thus a imitita and its dma are in- 
“separably bound together. Both rise together and fall 
together. l 
Vikalpa (discřimination)—“ By ‘discrimination’ is 
meant that by which names are declared, and there is thus | 
the indicating of (various) appearances. Saying that this | 
is such and no other, for instance, saying that this is an — | 
elephant, a horse, a woman or a man, each idea thus dis- 
criminated is so determined.”3 Discfimination is that | 
faculty of the mind which recognises or imagines distingui- 
shing characteristic marks in objects and thus assigns names 
to them. It is what makes a being live in a world of uma 
and 474. The basic distinction underlying a person's 
worldly existence is that between himself the cogniser and ` | 
his cognised world, the subject and the- object, and on it 
depend all other distinctions, namely, those existing between | 
the cognised objects. Hence discrimination is mainly concern- 
ed with the distinction between the subject and the object. 
. These three Dharmas, namely, Nimitta, Nama and | 


Vikalpa, constitute the Parikalpita and Paratantra svabhavas 
of existence, the unreal reality, the samyrti. ° 

Samyagijidna (right knowledge)—“ By * right know-, 

ledge’ is meant this: when names and appeatances are 

< seen as unattainable owing to their: mutual conditioning, 

there is no more rising of the Vijñānas, for nothing comes 

to annihilation, nothing abides everlastingly; and when 

there is no more falling back into the stage of the philoso- 

phers, Sravakas and Pratyeka-buddhas, it is said that there 

is tight knowledge.”4 Right knowledge is where there 


< —————— 
SS 3T. Sūtra, Lxxxiii. 
=F 1 L. Sitra, Lxxxiii, 
« 
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is no thought of the reality of the phenomenal world of 
name and form, and no discrimination of subject and object. 
It is knowledge in perfection, pure, eternal and universal. 
It is unattainable but is revealed when the Manovijfiana 


is destroyed by a thorough understanding of the un~ 


reality of the world. When it is revealed, the true 
existence, which is Tathatā, is revealed, for it is one 
with it. i 

Samyag-jñāna which is knowledge itself is also samyak- 
satta, that is, Existence itself to which Tathata (Suchness) 
and other names are given according to different characters 
attributed' to it. 

Tathatā (Suchness)—'* When erroneous views based 
on the dualistic notion of assertion and negation are got 
rid of, and when the Vijfinas cease to rise as regards the 
objective world of names and appearances this I call ;*Such- 
ness, Mabàmati, a Bodhisattva-Mahàásattva who is esta- 
blished on Suchness attains the state of imagelessness."'5 
Tathatà or Suchness is the unchanging, eternal infinite, 
homogeneous monistic principle which alone exists and 
nothing else. As such it is undefinable and is hence called 
Suchness, that is, Such-as-it-is. Every definition must 
perforce contain a statement of the characteristics of the 
object defined. But the Ultimate is characterless and so 
cannot be defined. Our language is, moreover, limited 
to the limitations of our sense-perception and go always 
dualistic, and cannot, therefore, exactly define the unlimited. - 
Even such terms as eternal, infinite, homogeneeus, monistic 
and unborn do not correctly define the Reality, for they 
are all terms of dualism, dichotomous, eternality refets to 
non-eternality, infinity refers to finiteness and so forth ; but 
the Reality has nothing to do with the dualism of eternality- 
non-eternality and so forth. Nevertheless, we have to express 


< 5L, Stra, Uxxxiii. 
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it in language and this-we do by attributing to it characters 
contrary to the characters of worldly objects. We conceive | 
and characterise it in a negative way. It is eternal because | 
worldly objects are non-eternal. It is Suchness, that is, | 
eSuch-as-it-is, because it is undefinable, while worldly objects | 
are definable. It is Brahma, that is, universal, or Dharma- 
dhátu, that is, the universal basic principle in all Dharmas, i 
because worldly objects are isolated. It is Light, Conscious- 
ness, Knowledge, because the world is dark, unconscious, 
ignorant. It is fearlessness, because the world is frightful. 
It is Bliss because the world is sorrowful. It is homogeneous 
(sama), because the world is heterogeneous. It is Nirvana, \ 
because the world is sarhsāra. It is the container of all me- 
rits because the world is so deficient in them. Again, there 
is the idea that because it alone exists while the world does | 
not, the world which is perceived as existing is in it, or of it. | 
Hence it is called Bhūtatathatā (Existent-such-as-it-is, abso- l 
lute Existence), Alaya-vijfiana (the home of the vijfianas or | 
| 


repository consciousness), Tathāgatagarbha (the womb of 
tathàgata), Dharmadhātu (the material of the Dharmas), 
and Dharmakaya (the body of the Dharmas). It is Citta- 
matra, or Mind itself, because while it has no mentation it 
is the basic principle of the worldly mind which mentates?. | 
It is Vijfana-màtra, or Consciousness itself, because ^. 
while it is not conscious of any object, it is the 
source of the worldly consciousness of objects. Says 
A$vaghosa, “If the mind being awakened perceives an 
external word, then there will be something that cannot 
be perceived by it. But the essence of the mind has nothing 
to do with perception (which presupposes the dual existence 
of a perceiving subject and an object perceived); so there 
is nothing that cannot be perceived by it (that is, the world 


co O wee ATL 
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Thence we assign to Suchness this quality, the universal 
illumination of the universe (it is the Dharmadbatu)".8 
The Dharmadhatu, that is, the Dharma as Tathata, and the 
world, that is, the Dharmas as Nimitta, Nama and Vikalpa, 


being thus in one sense contradictory and in another sense. 


the same, the qualities which we attribute to the Dhrama- 
dhatu with our eye to it on the one hand and the world on 
the other, must of necessity be incomprehensible, heteroge- 
neous from the worldly standpoint and homogeneous from the 
transcendental standpoint. Hence A$vaghosa says, “ There 
is no heterogeneity in all these Buddha-dharmas (qualities 
of the Buddha) which, outnumbering the sands of the Ganges, 
can be neither identical (ekartha) nor non-identical (nanartha), 
and which, therefore are out of the range of our comprehen- 
sion ".9 But if we can turn our eye from the world with 
a deep conviction that it is not, our vision will land on the 
transcendent Such-as-it-is which is neither ignorance nor 
knowledg+, neither sarnsara (bitth-and-death) nor Nirvana 
(emancipation), neither the Dharmas nor the Dharmadhatu. 
Hence, the Buddha said, “ The discriminated by discri- 
mination exist not, and discrimination does not obtain; 
discrimination being thus unobtainable, there is neither 
transmigration nor nirvāņa ”.10 And, again, “In all things 
there is no self-nature, they are mere words of people ; that 
which is discriminated has no reality. Nirvana is like a 
dream ; nothing is seen to be in transmigration, nor does 
anything enter into Nirvana."! With an eye tô the world 
we must say, ““Suchness, emptiness, (reality—) limit, Nirvàna, 

the Dharmadhatu, no-bitth of all things, self- being- these 


_ characterise the highest truth.?”12? Taking out our eye from 


8 Awakening of Faith, p. 97. 

? Awakening of Faith. P. 96. 

lop, Sitra, Sagāthakam, 621. 

uL. Sara, xxxiv. a 
12 Sagdthakam, 576. 3 
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"the world we have to say, “In the state of imagelessness 

there is no reality, no Parikalpita, no Paracantra, no five 
Dharmas, no two-fold mind".!3 Following the spirit of the 
Sūtra Nagarjuna formulated his eight ** No 's" for defining 
che Ultimate Reality: 

** Anirodham-anutpadam-anucchedamasasvatam- 

anekirthamananartham-anagamamanitgamam. 

Yah Pratityasamutpadam prapaficopagamarh sivam 

de$iyamasa sambuddhastam vande vadatàm varam,”14 
—I adore the greatest of speakers, the fully-enlightened one, 
who taught the Reality in which there is no destruction, no 
origination, no annihilation, no eternality, no one-thingness, 
no many-thingness, no coming in, no going out, mutual 
origination, quiescence of the multiple world. 

In the same spirit Gaudapada formulates his six “No’s” 
for the same purpose : 

“Na nirodho na cotpattir— 

na baddho na ca sadhakzh. 

na mumuksur na vai mukta 

ityesà paramarthata."15». 
—no destruction, no origination, nobody in bondage, no 
devotee, nobody desirous of emancipation, nobody emanci- 
pated, this is the essence of Paramarthata (ultimate reality). 

Tathatd, or Suchness, is undefinable. But, for that 
reason, we are not to think that it is not, it is Such-as-it-is. 
The sense of the verb “to be” is inherent in everybody, it 
is the sprirtghead of every one of our activities, physical or 
mental. I can never reasonabiy say that I am not, for that 
vety ‘saying’ proves that I am. In fact, nobody feels his 
non-existence. But every thoughtful man feels that the 
form which his existence takes varies and in our worldly 
life we are concerned with only froms of existence which are 


13 Sagithakem, 569. 
N- 14 Madhyamika Vrtti Kārikā. 
6 |  Vaitathyaprakarana 32. 
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impermanent and therefore unreal. Existence itself must, 
for this reason, be different from the forms of existence 
which are perceptible to us. In this sense the world is 
unborn as is the flower in the sky, without any substantiality 


or self-nature or atma, that is, a permanent principle of indivi-. 


duality, in it. In another sense thc worldly forms of exis- 
tence are nothing but Existence itself as it appears to our 
wordly vision and are hence permanent and eternal, not 
as individulas and particulars but as the universal Existence 
itself which is consequently termed the Dharmadhatu. What 
has been said above about Existence itself is true also about 
Light itself, named Citta or Vijfiana, for they are one and 
not different —to say that there is existence that isnot revealed 
amounts to saying that existence is not existent. , It is also 
Bliss itself, for here there is eternal rest from the conflicts 
of the dualistic world. The Buddha said, “When it is 
understood that there is nothing in the world but what is 
seen of the Mind itself, discrimination no more rises, and 
one is thus established in his own, abode which is -the realm 
of no-work.’16 Thus ‘Tathata is Existence, Light and 
Bliss, the three being one in it although differently per- 
ceived in the dualistic vision. This teaching is conveyed 
in verses 91 tO 93. 

The two Dharmas, Samyag-j&ana and Tathata, which 


. are really the one absolute monistic principle, form. the 


Parinispanna svabhava of existence, the true reality, the 
Paraimartha. ° 


“ Nimitta, Nima and Vikalpa (correspond to) the two 


forms of svabhava and Samyag-jfiana and Tathata to “the 
Pari nepera form.^"7 

"Samyag-jfiana and Tathatà, Mahamati, ate indestrac: 
tible and thus they are known as Parinispanna." 18 


le T, Sūtra, Lxxvii. $ 
17 L. Stra, xxiii. ra 
18 T, Sätra, Lxxxiil, ` s 
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As the Dharmas are not capable of being dealt with | 
separately as independent ones, they are generally treated | 
together throughout the treatise. Verses 24 to 74 are, | 
however, devoted specially to Nimitta, Nama and Vikalpa, | 


—— „and verses 75 to roo to Samyag-jfiana and Tathata. | 
y | 
EPISTEMOLOGY | 
Three kinds of jñāna— Lanukika Suddhalankika, and 1 

Lokoffara. —— ME C 


In Laukika jfiana there is object as well as perception, | 
in Suddhalaukika jñāna there is no object but there is 
perception, in Lokottara jfíana there is neither object nor 
perception. 

Existence and knowledge go together, for existence 
is the object of knowledge, the knowable. In the dualistic’ 
world they ate different, but in the monistic realm they ate | 
one. Hence, corresponding to existence as samvrti and | 
Paramārtha there is knowledge as samvrti and Paramārtha, | 
and to existence as Parikalpita, Paratantra and Parinispanna | 
(ot Paramartha) there is knowledge as Parikalpita, Paratantra | 
and Parinispanra (or Paramārtha). , In the subdivision of | 
existence into five Dharmas Paramàrtha, the monistic exis- | 
tence, is subdivided, for the easy understanding of unen- l 
lightened people, into Samyag-jfiana and Tathata, but here | 
knowledge and the knowable being one and the same, the ' | 
corresponding knowledge which embraces both of them in - 

ex its transcendental and self-revealing grasp is called trans- 


cendental knowledge or Lokottara jana, or simply, JAana. 
Tt is also called in Mahayana literature Arya-jfiana, or noble 
wisdom, and Prajfia or highest knowledge. It is « the 
wise knowledge, the wise insight, the wise transcendental 
vision of the wise which is neithet human not celestial.”19 


- ; (To be continued) 
x A 
Ia * 19 T, $2175, Ixix, ‘ 
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RAVANA IN THE KAILASA TEMPLE AT ELLORA! 


- By C. SIVARAMAMURTI 


THERE are two ways of describing the superior qualities 
of a great hero. According to the recognised canons of 


Sanskrit literary criticism it is either a direct narration of : 


the qualities of the hero or an indirect praise of the hero 
by recounting special distinctive traits of the outstanding 
opponent vanquished by "him——sraar suaa avifacat TT 
ET | ; 

This latter is the better and probably a more telling 
manner of achieving the purpose of making clear the great- 
ness of the hero. Valmiki is eloquent in describing the 
great qualities of Ravana, his royal splendour, his personality, 
his prowess and so forth. The canto in the Sundarakanda 
where Hantiman admires Ravana is one of the loveliest pic- 
tures of a vanquished hero painted in all his glory by the 
poet. If Hanūmān exclaims— 


Hel ever cm set uet qf: I 

SEI — XIBRIXISUT mAsa dd 
and reflects 

aami a away ad ANAT: | 

aa goa aA — xfenm? oi 


his wonder is not without reason and his reflection’ only shows 
that if the great Ravana perished—Ravana who could have 
easily been a protector even of the gods including Indra 
himself, the lord of.the devas—it was just because of the mag- 
nitude of his sins and not because he lacked personal valour. 


1 Paper read in the Indian History Congress 1949, December. 
? Sundarakanda, Adhyaya 49. Verse 17. 
-3 Ibid, Verse 18. 4 
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It is all the more sad when we remember that Ravana almost 
achieved the impossible by getting impossible boons con- 
ferred on him and by pleasing Siva by the recitation of Simas 
when .actually he was in the greatest agony with his mighty 
#rame that shook Kailàsa crushed under the intolerable 
weight of the gigantic mountain pressed down with little 
or no effort by Siva by a mere twist of his toe to assuage the 
fear of his spouse and his gana followers who were alarmed 
at this unusual upheaval of their abode. 

Indeed this bravado action of Ravana has so captured 
the imagination and admiration of later-day poets that there 
is practically no poet who refers to Ravana and does not 
mention this great act of his. Though he suffered defeat here 
and paid dearly for his overbearing haughty spirit, he, how- 
ever on this account, won the blessing of Lord Siva by teci- 
tation of Sima hymns under the most difficult circumstances. 
He thus became a great devotee of Siva, nay, he was count- 
ed among the foremost of Siva-bhaktas, and could 
take rank with such ganas as had their backs purified by 
the holy touch of the foot of Siva qariga. No 
doubt Rajasekhara emphasises only the fall of Ravana 
but nevertheless recounts his great exploits. There is great 
emphasis on Ravana’s devotion to Siva. Earlier Bana shows 
his great appreciation of Ravana as Siva-bhakta by describ- 
ing the dust particles on Siva's feet which he chooses as 
the subject of one of his Mangala-slokas of his Kadambart, 
as kissed by a circle of crowns of the ten-headed Ravana 
and fondled on the head of the demon king Bana. 


waft aretpGdfeerfeqr amaaa: | 
Tga waoana N 


The asuric quality of both Bana and Ravana are forgotten 


or tather obscured in the thought that they are among the 
5 © 


N 4 Raghuanfa TI. 35. 
^" 
5 Verse 2. 
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foremost of the devotees of Siva. In all later literature 
Bana and Ravana figure as Siva-bhaktas par excellence. The 
Siva-bhakti aspect of Ravana has really made not only poets 
eloquent but also sculptors in portraying graphically his 
mighty exploits. Such lines as—asmpenqpirega Fue me: in 
the Meghadiita’ show with what fervour the achievements 
of Ravana are recalled, all because of his unique position 
as a great Siva-bhakta. : 

But the Siva-bhakti of Ravana is not so strikingly 
expressed or emphasised in the Ramayana as in still later 


literature. It is in fact Kalidasa, the great Siva-bhakta who 


is, with the utmost catholic outlook, ready to merge the 


three a 


specis of the supreme being— 


usa wfdfafwa faar ar UTHTSDHWD waaraxcaq | 
fates gfc wafaqrardatearata Smp 11 


that stressed this aspect of Ravana’s Siva-bhakti. Sculpture 
so adopted this that one of the great themes of Siva icono- 


graphy 


came to be known as Ravaninugrahamiirti. There is 


probably no region in India or monument claiming to repre- 


sent Si 


va lacking one or more panels representing Révana- 


nugraha-mirti, Among the most famous are those from Ele- 


phanta 
veram. 


, Ellora, and the Pallava structural temples at Conjee- 


Kalidasa has emphasised the great Siva-bhakti of Ra- 
vana as also his unparralleled valour by utilising the method 


of best 


praising the hero by painting the opponent overcome , 


by him in the brightest colours. The verse rums thus: . 


Sat Beet cages | 
agao ate eem n? 


5 Pürvamegha, Verse 61. 

? Kuzüra VII. 44. 

8 Raghu XII: 89. ! f 
F. 3 
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When we know from the line of Kālidāsa tai Samarata? 
where he describes a great king as almost a fifth or addi- 
tional lokapala to the existing four Yama-Kubera- Jale$vara 
and Vajti, in what awe and respect the might of the Loka- 
“palas was held, we can at once see why Ravana should be 
counted as the most valiánt, as the vanquisher of the Lords 
of the quarters. Kalidasa does not give a picture of Ravana 
except as the true victor of the Lokapalas. In the Raya ma 
we know that Ravana’s victory over the Lokapálas was just 
a sham as his real power lay not so much in.his personal 
strengthas in his boon won from Brahma whom he worshipped 
with great fervour and pleased by offering his heads in the 
sacrificial fire: This version of the horripulating act of cutt- 
ing and offering his: heads to Brahma represents apparently 
the earlier tradition when Brahma was still reckoned as a 
force, was a deity of importance, and not as he was conceived - 
at a later date as not deserving of even atemple for his 
worship. He was still the Pétémaha, the revered grand- 
father of the gods. We thus find him wearing a beard 
in his early representations of the Kushanaperiod. But 
later, he lost his position. The Guptas were so devoted 
to Visnu.and poor Brahma had become so weak in his claim 
for worship from devotees that Visnu was conceived as the 
Prapitamaha the great-grandfather of the gods as we find 
mention in the Vis nusahasrandma of the Mahabharata; but 
as Visnu himself is Purusottama, Lord of Sri and Sarasvati, 
the gay and valiant god decorated with the jewel Kaustubha 
and the mark Srivatsa, wearer of the yellow silken garment, 
he is always represented as a young Tridasa, and the god 
sprung from his navel lotus could not weat the beard that 
he lacked, and both were denied signs of old age. At any 
i GE fee : for Vispu. A little later Sivotkarsa is 
[ : y portraying lingodbhava where Siva 
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appearing ina flaming pillar baffles both Brahma and Visnu 
who fail to realise his mighty personality. Though Kalidasa 
as a Vedantin with unbiased mind refers to the Trinity as 
each one excelling the other two in turn only for functional 
purposes all the three being equal, still like Madhusüdana. 
Sarasvati who in spite of his being an Advaitin cannot but 
conceive of the lotus-eyed- moon-faced child Krsna with the 
flute in his hand for all his talk of the formless absolute 
Brahman, Kālidāsa still has his predeliction for Siva. 1t does 
not appear as a pure ideosyncracy of the individual but rather 
represents the spirit of the age. If Kalidasa has changed 
the story of Ravana’s offering his heads to Brahma into that 
of one in which the offeting is made to Siva it is not certainly 
his innovatien but in all probability represents the spirit of 
the age when such stories gained currency. We know ar- 
chaeologically speaking that Siva worship was in great favour 
about the beginning of the Christian era. The Rudrédhyaya 
is almost embodied in the concept of Rudra and Agni in the 
personified figure on the Gudimallam liüga. The inscribed 
Siva-linga showing the five-faces of Sadasiva from near Bhita 
and other Siva-lihgas from Mathura dating round about the 
Christian era as also the effigy of Siva on Kushana coins have 
their own story to tell. Anyway, it is as a Siva-bhakta par 
excellence that Ravana emerges in mediaeval Indian sculp- 
ture and literature. At Ellora it is not merely the spirited 
representation of his lifting the Kailàsa mountain (Pl. T) 
than which probably there is no better representation of the 
scene anywhere else, the tremor of Parvati clinging to Siva 
for protection and the large number of Gana hosts looking 
up to their lord who takes the whole thing as pure fun by 
the easy posture and turned face noticeable in the sculpture 
as also the impossible foolhardy attempt of the ten- headed 
one so small under so huge a mountain which even he could 
. however, shake only to be crushed by the little toe of the A 
_ Lord, but also the rare panel representing Ravana’s offerifig eA e 
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4| his heads to Siva (pl. II). Ravanais here shown kneeling | 
before a Siva-liaga garlanded by nine heads placed all around | 
it as if strung together and cutting his last head as the final i 
offeting to Siva. Probably there is no other sculpture any- 
where else to represent this great act of Ravana. The great 
hero that Ravana as Siva-bhakta became was no longer a 
sham conqueror of the gods of the quarters but actually app- 
ealed to all as one who could have easily overcome even those 
and it was taken for granted that he did conquer the divine l 
guardians of the quarters. No wonder Rāma thought very | 
highly of his opponent who had overcome the Lords of the | 
quarters, who had adored Siva by offering his heads, who had l 
lifted Mount Kailisa. Now when this verse emanates from | 
the greatest and sweetest of the poets of the land and the | 
exploits draw pointed attention to Kailasa, a mountain in 
i emulation of which the Kailasa temple itself so named after 
the great mountain as we find mentioned in the inscriptions 
themselves of the Rastrakütas, should we not expect great 
attention to be paid to this particular verse, and the explo- | 
its of so great a Siva-bhakta, in a temple of Siva himself, | 
in a. kingdom, where, earlier under the Càlukyas, Kālidāsa | 
and Bharavi have their glory sung in an inscription from 
Aihole. Great was Ravana and greater his exploits and 
greater still the hero who overcame him whose story is also 
narrated at Ellora. i 
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| THE POLITICAL TERM “UDASINA” 


By DASHARATHA SHARMA 


Updsina is a well known term of Ancient Indian Poli- 
| tics regarding the significance of which scholars have diff- 
| ered, among themselves. Dr. R. Shamasastry translated 
it as ‘neutral’, and has been criticised for doing so, among 
others, by Dr. N. N. Law according to whom the Udasina 
was “‘the strongest power we have to imagine within the 
first zone of the central state",? and was so called not because 
| of its neutrality but its being “seated on a height", i.e., 
| being very powerful. : 
| That the Udäsīna was a very strong power is obvious 

enough. It is déscribed in the Kautiliya ArthaSasira as “‘cap- 
| able of helping the enemy, the vijigsu, and the Madhyama 
| king, together or individually or of resisting any of them 
individually". From this it naturally follows that the Udasina 
state was much stronger than any other in the ma ddl; its 
resources, human as well as material, exceeded those of 
others.? But I am not sure whether Dr. Law is right in putting 
it within the first zone of thé vijigisw or central state, and 
j in dismissing wholly also the idea of neutrality from its 
commentary on the Kazandakiya Nitiséra which interprets 
ethe word, bahih, of Kamandaka’s definition of UdZszga^ as 
“vijigisor-bhumyanantara’’, and in doing so goes, I think, 
against the original text. 

In my opinion the best way to determine the real 

meaning of the term, Uddsina, is to go back to authorities 


1 Artbafüstra, English translation, 3rd Edition, pp. 290-291. 
2 International Relations in Ancient India, Part 1, pp. 10-11 and 15. 


> It is described as ‘prakrtibhyo balavattaral’ ^ See the Kautiliya 
definition quoted in the next paragraph. 


* See Kamandaka’s definition quoted in the next paragraph. ^ ." 
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as old as possible, to Kautilya and Kamandaka themselves 
and also to our other old writers on Indian Polity like Manu 
and Yajfiavalkya. First let us have Kautilya. His defini- 
tion, which we have partly paraphrased above, is as follows:5— 


es “ari-vijigisu-madhyamanam bahih prakrtibhyo balavattarah 


samhatasamhatandm-ari-vijigisu-madhyaminém-anugrake scmartho 
nigrahe casamhatandm-udasinah. 


Herein the Uddsina is placed beyond the ari, vijigīsu and madhyama 
states. But what does the word, beyond (bahih) mean? Had: - 
it signified Dhimyanantara, i.e. a state within the first zone, 
as opined by Dr. Law, Kautilya might himself have said so. 
He uses the word, bhiimyanantara, frequently and is particular 
about the exactness of bis definitions. Regarding the Kawa- 
ndakiya Nitisara, the interpretation of which Dr. Law quotes, 
we shall let the readers decide for themselves. Here are 
its relevant verses:—® 


Aresca vifigisosca madhyamo bhiimyanantarah, 
anugrahe samhatayor-vyastayor-nigrahe prabhuh. 
Map dalid-bahir-etesim-ndisino balinvitah, 


anugrahe samhatindm vyastanim caiva Jo prabhub. 


Does not Kamandaka here put the Udasina beyond not merely 

the ari, the vijigisu, and the Madhyama, but cven their mandalas ? 

The Agni Purápa and the Sarasvativilésa advocate the same 

view, reproducing almost verbatim Kamandaka’s verses. It 

4 was, obviously, thus a distant state, a fact confirmed also by 
what others have to say on the subject. 

The Manusmr ti, which probably derives its arthasastra 

material from thé same source as the Kautiliya Arthasastra 


a El a nae 


S WAL As Ganapati Sastri’s edition, II, P- 233. 
e VIII, 18-19. 


” Quoted by Mahàmahopidhyàva P V.K in hi istor). 
PA Dharmasistra Literature, HI, a Aree a pue Mee 


D 
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and was composed within a century or two of it, speaks of 
the Udasina as— 

“ Anantaram-arim vidyad-ari-sevinameva ca, 

arer-anantaramh mitram-udasinam tayoh parar. 

The ‘para’ of this verse is synonymous with ‘bahih’ of Kau- 
tilya’s definition; and as to what parar and bahih meant we 
might well refer to Sarvajfianarayana who calls the Udasina 
a servato bahya state, i.e., a realm that stands outside the 
mandalas of madhyama, ari and mitra? 

Regarding the normal distance between the vijigisw 
and the Uddsina state we get welcome light from the Yajia- 
valkyasmrti, the composition of which is assigned by Maha- 
mahopadhyaya P.V. Kane to the period of 100 to 300 A.D.,10 
in other words, to a time when tne actual meaning of technical 
terms like Udasina had not probably been forgotten. Yàjfia- 
valkya’s definition, “Arir-mitram-udésinonantaras-tatparah 
parah” Y though brief, has the great merit of being unambi- 
guous. As explained by the Mit@ksara (1070-1100 A. D.), 
the line means that the state adjacent to the vijigīsu was the 
prakrta enemy ;1? next to it stood the prékria friend, and fur- 
ther still came the Udasina, the state separated from the viji- 
Lsu by the mandalas of ari and mitra.13 Nandana, a commen- 
tator on the Manusmrti, held the same view.14 Thus, originally, 
the word Udasina referred not only to a state “seated on a 
“height” but also to one “seated at some distance” -15 


8 VII, 158. 
® See his comment on Manu., VII, 155. e 
10 History of Dharmasāstra Literature, TII, xvii. 
1 See Yajnavalkyasmrt, Y, 345 with the Misa@ksard commentary on it. 
Aid Pérkrta is a technical term; hence it is left untranslated. ‘Pote- 
ntial may be a fairly satisfactory rendering. 
ani 13 Anantarah prakrtorib; tatparah prakriam mitram, tasmatparah 
udasinah sisters barsnigrabakrandasaradayastvarimitrodasinesvantarbhavanti 


iti yogisarenaaprthagukiah. 
g M 


5 Monier Williams notes the second sense onl in his S nskrit- 
English Dictionary. : Y 
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| The idea of an Uddsina’s neutrality is also fairly old. 
Distance from the vijigisw being one of the chief bases ofenmity |, 
and friendship in Kautilyan politics, it was only natural i 
that an Udasina, i.e. a strong state situated at some distance, 
‘should take a lukewarm or neutral attitude as regards the 
vijigisw’s ambitions. “A ruler", says Kautilya, “who is dis- 
tant, satisfied and strong, and at the same time averse to 
exertion remains neutral.'!9 In fact this neutrality seems 
to have been so common a characteristic of the Uddsina state — | 
that Kautilya lays down the generai rule even that *'to help 
an Udésina with military forces in return for money is on | 
undertaking that leads neither to good nor bad after-effects".17 — | 
Had the Udészma signified merely a strong state that would | 
normally take an unfriendly attitude towards the »/igzs, | 
military help of this sort would be extremely risky; it might | 
render stronger a potential enemy who is already strong | 
enough. But a first-class Uddsina, as stated by Manu, was | 
sthitla-laksa, i.e. one who always tolerated the prosperity of | 
the vijigisu. a | 
To sum up an Udäsīna of the Indian political system 
appears to have been an wdésina in practically all the impor- 
tant senses of the term. He was “highly seated” or extre- 
mely powerful; “situated at a distance" from the vijigisus 
and for these very reasons generally "neutral", as regards 
the conflicts between the vijigīsu and his enemies. Dr. N. N.. 
Law is right in assigning to the term the first of these mean- 
ings, but the other senses too need not be excluded. "The 
second sense, just mentioned, can specially be backed by 
evidence of the most reliable nature and of an age not far 
| removed from Kautilya's Arthasasira, wherein we find the 
word used for the first time and given a sense which is largely 


technical and in some ways different from that assigned to 
it in common parlance. x 


ECC TS O AOR, VII, 9. 


6 Th; ASIA. a 
- E 1545 IX, 7. Ganapati Sastri’s edition, III, p. 91. 
; A I, 211. I have followed Medhātithi’s interpretation, 
Gc G CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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THE VIDUSAKA IN THE NAGANANDA OF 
HARSAVARDHANA 


By R. C. Hazra 


SANSKRIT rhetoricians ascribe two main functions to 
the Vidüsaka in Sanskrit dramas, viz., (1) he is the fun- 
maker (aras) meant for introducing comic relief not 
only by his speeches but also by his appearance, dress, move- 
ments and activities, and (2) he is the +4afaa of his patron, 
very often royal, and, as such, he is to help and advise the 
latter in his love-affairs!. These two aspects of the Vidiisaka’s 
character have been given prominence more or less in almost 
all the dramas. A few dramatists, again, have added another 
trait to his character, viz., that of foolishness. But none of 
the rhetoricians describe him as a fool, nor do the majority 
of the dramatists paint him as such. So, his comparison 
with the Elizabethan Fool is, in most cases, unfounded and 
unjustifiable. No one can be a successful fun-maker and an 
able guide in love-pursuits unless one possesses sufficient 
intelligence for his job; and this patent fact was not lost 
sight of by the rhetoricians and the dramatists of note. 
What an important part the Vidüsaka played in turning 
the quietistic hero Jimütavàhana into a passionate lover 
“and how intelligently and cautiously he managed to bring 


! See, for instance, Bharata's Nafya-sastra (ed. JNirnaya Sagara 
Press, Bombay), xii. 121-122, xxi. 126, and xxiv. 106; Rudrata's 
Kawalamkara (ed. Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay), 12. 13-15; Agni-purana . 
(ed. Vangavasi Press, Calcutta), 339. 38-39; Dhanazjaya's Dafa-rzbaka 
(ed. Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay), 2. 15; Bhojadeva's Jarasvati-&antba- 
bbarana (ed. Jivananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta), 5. 598; Vidyanatha's 
Prataprudra-yaso-bhisana (ed. Trivedi), 1. 40; Ramacandra and Gunaca- 
ndra's Natya-darpana with their own commentary (ed. Gaekwad Oriental 
Series), 4. 167; Singa-bhüpala's Rasdrnava- sudbakara, 1. 92; Bhanudatta’s 

°Rasa-mañjarī (ed. R. S. Tailahga), p. 231; Vi$vanatha's Sabitya-darpana, 
3. 30 and 42; and so on. sd 
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about this change, we shall see below from an analysis of 
his activities in the First Act of the INZgazanda?. i 
In this Act Jimütavahana is introduced as enumerating 
the various evils of youth with a sincere. feeling of indif- | 
j erence (fria) and ardently wishing to be able to employ, | 
| as.he was doing, the entire period of this baneful and censura- 
| ble youth in rendering devout service to nis parents by liv- 
ing with them in the hermitage. This attitude, though quite 
admirable as well as natural on the part of Jimiitavahana, was 
totally foreign to the Vidüsaka. It did not appeal to him at all. 
Rather, he found in it an unlucky chance of being deprived’ 
of the much desired joys and comforts of the royal palace 
for a long and indefinite period. So he got furious, but his 
fury could not make him lose his balance of mind and forget 
his own interest. He knew fully well that every human being, 
however strong he,might be for the time being, was really 
very weak and susceptible to the lower instincts very natural 
to him. So, in order to excite such instincts in Jimütava- 
hana and thereby to make him averse to the service of his 
parents and prone to the pleasures of sovereignty enjoyable 
at one’s will, he said, though angrily:? 
ML ere, t fem vu qub cferob ares caret flum faz. 
vH fed avatar super! ar mfi. nip f arg Te | 
Tea fatter ssaffi agg adag 1” 
("Look here, my friend, you must have got tired of suffering 
so long such miseries of 4 forest-life for the sake of these 
two who ate as good as dead. So, be pleased, and, desis- 
ting even now from your importunity of serving the feet 
of your parents, enjoy the pleasures of toyalty which are 
charming because one can enjoy them fully at one’s own 
will”). By cautiously using the words ‘Sta’ and gT- 
Trois the Vidügaka tried to excite in Jimitavahana 


m^. J 
2 Pea : > 
Naga: 7 waiting this article I have used Neturkar’s edition of the . 

P See E 

` P. (3)- 
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|: . a feeling of disregard for his old parents and to rouse in him 
| a strong desire for the manifold pleasures of the senses which 
royalty could yield to the fullest extent. But this first attempt, 

or rather attack, of the Vidüsaka had no effect on the hero, 
| who pointed out to him inexorably that it was devout service 
to one’s superiors, and not sovereignty, that could bring 
glory to one. The Vidüseka appreciated, though not with 
much pleasure, the sincerity of Jimütaváhana's attitude, but 

-| *  hedid not feel discouraged. . He thought deeply for a moment 
| and instantaneously changed his tactics. This time he 
tried to appeal to the nobler sentiments of Jimūtavāhana by 
| reminding him of his duties to his subjects. But Jimitavahana 
“baffled this attempt of the Vidüsaka also by assuring the 
latter that he had already done everything that was necessaty 
for ensuring the safety and prosperity of his kingdom. 
` Though thus made twice unsuccessful, the Vidüsaka was 
| not a man to beat a retreat. He immediately made a third 
| attempt by drawing Jimūtavāhana’s attention to his dating 
| rival Matańga, with the hope that this time he would be able 
| to attract the latter to his kingdom by exciting in hima feeling 
i of jealousy and rage which was very difficult for a human 
being to shake off under provocation. But Jimütavahana 
damped allhis spirit by saying that he was eager to sacrifice 

even his own body for the sake: of others, not to speak of 

his kingdom, and that they should mot tax their brain by 


"thinking of such petty things but should carry out the order 
‘of his father by finding out a place suitable for a hermitage 
on the Malaya mountain. Thus stopped by „the hero the 
Vidisaka felt extremely disappointed and said helplessly 


“Cf. the  Vidüsaka's speech C(I) set A 


AT E T DG ISE ota Sas SERNA us aofa | aon; fü à mahai 
afer Ueq | (P- 3). [“(To himself) Oh his passion for serving the feet 
of his parents! (Reflecting) Well; then I shall Say this also. (Aloud) 
* My friend, cerltainly I do not speak all this, referring to the pleasures 


ok AU alone; there is indeed something else which has to be 
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“G wd amfa” (“As your Highness commands"? : 
But as they approached the Malaya mountain they came in 
contact wth the fragrant and soothing Malaya. breeze which 
removed all fatigue of the hero and caused horripilation on 


2 his body. This gave a: chance to the Vidüsaka, who ex- | 
claimed : l | 
a RR, a aun Tat Fe aera R a- 


aA oaae Rna 00 
miroo fas m a AE 
fe Weser | 

[“ Behold, behold; Oh friend, how this Malaya breeze, | 
carrying a strong fragrance by its contact. with the very- | 
heart of the forests of juicy and dense sandal trees and wafting 
showers of cool spray shooting up from the streams shattered 
by dashing against the rugged banks, horripilates (the body ` | 
of) my dear friend while removing the fatigue of the journey, 
like the embrace of one's beloved eager for the first union ”]. 
By way of describing the nature and effect of the Malaya 
breeze the Vidüsaka very cleverly suggested to the hero 
the extremely pleasant experiences of first love in martied 
life. The words ‘Teritaftecfarmomet fae’, used 
by the Vidüsaka, must not have gone unnoticed by the hero, 
but the latter directed, his attention to the beauty and grandeur 
of the Malaya mountain, whicn made his mind eager 
in an indescribable way (ù aa: mip. 5). 
1 What this: eagerness was teally for, the hero could not’ 
understand clearly. It might be that the sweet sound he 
heared on the Malaya mountain and the beautiful scenery he : 
saw there, together with the impression the Vidüsaka gave 
him of first love, revived in his subconscious mind the memory 
of his beloved whose embrace used to thrill his body in his 
previous birth’. Whatever it might be, the hero was attra- 


ba 


ST 5 pp. 4-5. 
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cted by the mountain, and he decided to have a hermitage 
there. When they were climbing the mountain to find out a 
suitable place for the purpose, the right eye of the hero throb- 
bed, foretelling some good at hand. This was encouraging to 
the Vidiisaka, although he did not know what kind of good 
would accrue to the hero. However, while reaming about 
on the mountain, they came to a beautiful and quiet penance- 
grove which was first discovered by the Vidüsaka from 
the arrangement and colour of trees, the rise of heavy masses 
of smoke impregnated with the sweet smell of clarified butter, 
and the. fearlessness of the beasts of prey lying there. In 
this penance-grove the Vidüsaka further observed that the 
deer were listening to something very carefully by con- 
trolling their limbs and aetivities. The hero also noticed it 
and said that these beasts were listening to a sweet song sung 
by somebody at a distance to the accompaniment of a lute. 
The Vidüsaka could not make out whether this song was 
being sung by a male or by a female,’ but the hero, who was 
an expert in music, could easily understand that it was a 
divine female who was worshipping a deity in that way. 
This revelation further encouraged the Vidüsaka who said 
enthusiastically “wt a, ufa, are fa Run daar” 
(* Come, O friend, we also snall visit the temple”), as if 
he had great devotion for deities. The hero first agreed 
to his proposal as he also wished to show respect to the deity, 
but as soon as he thought that it was a female who was singing 
there, he stopped and waited with the Vidüsaka behind the 
group of Tamala trees for an opportunity for seeing the 
. 


8 CF. wafer dew weet AM ER, i 
Tia uq gA Tg: | 
mA vuxfr gA 
maen aea ui 
` Abhijiiana-Sakuntala, Act. V. 


» Cf. the querry òf the Vidügaka ^WT «sm, s ur wat aat 
mafa ?’ Note the word ‘a used in the masculine gender. 
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great extent and elicited high praise from him. This song 
as well as the words of the maid servant (381) accompanying 
the female revealed tnat the latter was an unmarried girl 
trying perseveringly for a long time to please the goddess 


Gauri tor the fulfilment of her desire (obviously fora worthy’ 


husband). As soon as the Vidüsaka learnt that the girl 
was an unmarried one, he saw a bright ray of hope and felt 
very much encouraged. Wishing to bring about a meeting 
between the hero and the girl, he said: “wt «eme, morat q 
gar, ar fr vr aara ?" (^* My friend, she is indeed a maiden; so, 
why should we not have a look at her ?)." The hero, whose 
mind the girl had already influenced by the purity and 
sweetness of her character, her skill in music, and her sincere 
devotion to the goddess, and who was fecling a sort of 
weakness in his mind, readily supported his friend saying : 
"mp qm? san fe faa wafer” (“What harm can 
there be, for, there is no sin in looking ot a maiden”). 
But owing partially to his shyness consequent upon the first 
dawn of love in him and partially due to his eagerness tO se? 
the girl to his heart’s content, he could not present himself 
before her immediately but proposed to see her like a' thief 
from behind; the thicket on the pretext that she might feel 
confused at their sight and disappear without delay. . The 
Vidüsaka agreed to his proposal and noticed the girl from 
their hiding place. He was very much astonished at tbe 


girl's extraordinary physical beauty and drew the attention - 


of the hero to it saying: 


LETT ——— 
rom gé Fee sra efor Amame Ka fa afai 
Se WIES | er cat oo afaeata ? fe ara Bh, agar MARET, 
STET aenga, sA fregudaate 78 


(“ Behold, my friend, behold: O, what a wonder: She 


9 Bo. 
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not only pleases the ears by her skill in the lute but also gives 
delight to the eyes by her forrn which is worthy of that skill. 
Who then can she be? Is she a goddess, or a. Naga maiden, 
or a Vidyadhara girl, or one born in the race of the Siddhas?”) 
The hero, who was powerfully attracted by her beauty 
began to see her with wistful eyes and said in praise that the 
race or place, in which she was born was really blessed. The 
Vidüsaka, who was intelligent enough to notice this change 
in the hero, took himself to be crowned with success and 
said to himself joyfully: “fefesat facet aa sarees tà 
@ Ut met wager! aeat Uf wie ae Usd RN RTR |” 
(* Fortunately this fellow has after a long time fallen under 


_ the influence of Cupid, or, no, no,—under the influence of 


myself only, a Brahmana "). He was sure that after all this 
the hero could not retreat and that he could conduct the 
latter as he desired and attain his own ends through him. 

At this time a conversation was going on between the 
girl (our heroine) and her maidservant, in which the former 
was defending the goddess Gauri against the censure given 
to her by tbe maidservant for her hard heartedness, and in 
doing so she divulged that on the previous night Gauri had 
appeared before her in a dream and blessed her saying that 
the sovereign prince of the Vidyadharas would matry her 
shortly. At this revelation the maidservant became very 
glad and said: 

"wfzearfur, of wet at fa fafi xw afa? of feet 
m ad dT favo | 
(“ Princess, if so, then why do you call ita dream? Surely 
the powerful goddess. has granted to you the boon that was 
in your heart, ie. which you wanted with all your heart"). 
These words of the maidservant made clear to the hero and 
the Vidüsaka the fact that the hergine was cherishing in her 
beart an ardent desire for having the hero as her husband. 
This was encouraging hoth to the hero and the Vidusaka, 
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'The latter became anxious to usher the former immediately 
into the presence of the heroine; but lest the hero understood 
his intention and refused to go there, he took another plea 
saying : 

"s qe, wae wo wal sper adieu | at ufe sae” 
(* My friend, this is indeed the proper time for us to see 
the goddess. So, come, we shall approach "). The hero, 
being quite inexperienced in love-affairs, naturally felt shy 
and refused to enter. But the Vidüsaka was one who would 
not let him off. He dragged him to the heroine’s presence 
and said : 


“aes NRT fa, WEE qa agfa nfk | m wet wr Sate fao” 


(“Hail madam: Caturikà is speaking the real truth. Here 


indeed is the ‘qq’ granted to you by the goddess”). In 
saying ‘ay’ "qp wea at u fawit the Vidüsska practically 
repeated the words of the maidservant but he exhibited keen 


intelligence in using the word ‘qv’ in a double sense to: 


mean a boon as well as a husband and thus creating a 
strong and permanent impression on the heroine’s mind 
that the hero was her desired husband givento her as a 
boon by Gauri. 

When during the first meeting the heroine felt con- 
fused at the first dawn of love and, due to her natural per- 
verseness, wanted to leave the place to the great disappoint- 


ment of both the hero and the Vidüsaka, the latter thought | 


1t necessary to detain her for some time by means of his wit. 
He struck the’ heroine on a very delicate point saying: 


"wa, fe wer Gert Yu seit aera wr afadt sme 


arate f ovr aaf?” 
A me : 
(* Madam, is it the usual course of conduct in your hermi- 


tage that a guest who-has come is not honoured even by 
mere words of welcomet:?"). The maidservant, who saw 


through the intention of the Vidüsaka, supported the.' 


= ~ latter's complain and, on behalf of the heroine, requested 


A 
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the hero to take his seat. The hero, who was anxious for 
an Opportunity of this kind, readily complied with the maid- 
servant’s request. At this moment a sage came there and 
intimated to the heroine a meassge from  Kausika, the 
Chancellor, that she was to go back quickly as the time for 
the mid-day bath was passing away. This message dis- 
appointed both the hero and the heroine, who parted from 
cach other with great reluctance and a heavy heart. The 
Vidüsaka, who carefully noticed the mental condition of both 
the hero and the heroine, now became cock-sure of the success 
of his mission and breathed a sigh of relief. It was now 
time for him to look to himself. So, he said with a light 
heart : 


“at fees qu si fraa, qu of atest p ar anit sor cfpcur- 
sarafavferat far 3r saii aaia 1 ar ufa foremne 1 Sor arent feet 
wfaer yiman adie maeng fU ara ora quf" 


(* Look here, Sir, you have seen what deserved seeing and 
you have heard what deserved hearing. Now the fire in 
my stomach is raging as if doubled by the burning heat of 
the rays of the mid-day sun. So, come; we shall go away, 
so that in the capacity of a Brahmana guest I may keep up 
my life at least with the bulbs, roots and fruits secured from 
the hermits”) and retired with the hero. Here ends Act I. 
A From the above analysis it will be evident that the 
Vidüsaka, as presented in the First Act of the INágananda, 
is neither a stupid nor an unimportant character. On the 
contrary, he has been given the most promihent part in 
furthering the actions of the drama. Of the remaining 
four Acts it is only the Second and the ‘Third in which the 
Vidüsaka rc-appears, but in these two Acts he has failed 
to continue in the same strain. In Act II he Occupies a minor 
„Position and renders practically no help in the development 
of the plot; and in Act III he appears as poor fun-maker 

lacking his natural intelligence and a refined taste. 
p. 5 
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BHAVABHŪTI—A REVALUATION 


By NANDAKISHORE MISHRA 


ayirsa airna S4 THLE | 
. wen fadar aafia fare, aag l 
Taus in ‘Gandavaho Vaākpatirāja expresses his deep 
indebtedness to the ocean of Bhavabhüti's poetry. The 
date of this great dramatist has now been fortunately fixed 
and historians believe that he lived and flourished towards 
the close of the 7th Century A.C. in the court of Ya$ovarman. 
This conclusion has been arrived at with the help of a verse 
from Kalhana’s Rajatarangini: 
EJELIERHE EISE ES LESSE E 
fadt aat cma: aaga aa, H 

On the basis of this verse we can also conclude that 
Vikpatiraja was a contemporary of Bhavabhüti and they 
were court poets in the court of Yasovarman, the conqueror 
ofthe Huns. This praise, coming from a contemporary and 
poet of the same court, clearly indicates the high honour 
and esteem with which Bhavabhüti must have been held 
in his own day. From this time till the present century the 
valuation of his work is a very interesting survey of changing 
tastes and fashions in the realm of literature. 

Indian opinion gives Bhavabhüti a very high place as 
a poet and dramatist. It seems to have been quite consistent 
in this respect. After Vakpatiraja came Raja$ekhara, 
the author of the Bélardémdyana, who describés himself as an 
incarnation of Bhavabhuti: fem: gaat waafataat a ada 
aaa xmi? This is about 900 A.C. Then we have Govar- 
dhanacarya, a contemporary of the great Jayadeva of the 


1 Rajatarangini IV. 144. 
2 Balardmayana 1. 16. 
149 
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Gitagovinda, himself a poet of great merit, who pays a glow- 
ing tribute to the exalted language and deep pathos of the 
dramatist in 

wed: iragara are wrfrd 

yare fener Affa war 3 
Ksemendra, a great poet of Kashmir, refers to the wonder- 
ful mastery of Bhavabhüti over the metre faafoi in 

way: rahe fropeszfit i 

afar waded ar wate reru 
Besides these eulogies a host of interesting traditions have 
been woven round the personality of the dramatist and have 
come down to us. They may not be valuable from historical 
standpoint, but they are invaluable in so far as they suggest 
a great deal about Bhavabhüti's literary excellences. One 
of these makes the dramatist a contemporary of Kalidasa 
in the court of Bhoja, king of Dhàra, and his peer. The 
Bhojaprabandha of Ballala gives an interesting story of how 
the goddess Bhuvaneswari intervened to vindicate the honour 
of Bhavabhüti, which Dr. Bhandarkar gives in t 
of his edition of the Mélatimadhava. 
more of these interesting anecdotes. ‘The first of these, 
relates to the last line of a sloka of Bhavábhüti in the «U//a- 
rardmacarita! viz., EIEIEGUGPIEIERTE ER] art 4. Kalidasa is 
supposed to have appreciated the fine sentimen 
this verse and suggested an improvement by removing the 
TTA in wa and reading it as RUEECI aT . This 
is a beautiful story which ingeneously suggests Kalidasa's 
mastety over saff, which indeed is the soul of his poetry. In 
the second, which is widely prevalent in Orissa, there is an 
allusion to the supposed poverty of Bhavabhüti, and his 


SBpetlof poetic merit. Tt is said that Bhavabhüti was one 
A 


* Anjauptatatt. Y, 36 
* U. C. I. 27, 


he preface 
We will mention two 


t evoked in 


£ 
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day weaving a mat in his cottage on the bank of a river. 
The shades of evening were gathering and at this time Kali- 
dasa, by a stroke of porpitious chance, came upon him. He 
did not know the identity of the great dramatist. They, 
in course of their talk, referred to the Cakravakas in the 
river. Kalidasa described the plight of one of them at the 
advent of night in 


arta urfr gata we safe 
waza fara err we og 
SARMA wn weave: 
areata fufar arate: S 1 
Bhavabhiti is said to have described the same sense in: 
weal Wal a emp geons rA 
areata a raf quet favzs: qemiear: | 
errerSrfarWfexeuae: disp gemien 
aaraa tri Wem AAT: 1 
These anecdotes, which prove nothing historically, are 
very valuable in so far as they reflect the different shades of 
Opinion prevalent in India, regarding the excellence of 
Bhavabhüti as a poet, and the qualities of his poetry. 

Two conclusions can be clearly drawn from this. One 
school of thought considered Kalidasa to be a greater poet 
by, virtue-o£ his commandhouctes tiene suggestive power 
Of his poetry and the other preferred Bhavabhüti for the 
“majesty of his lines and the strikingness (@aqatfear) of his 
descriptions, 

With the advent of the 19th century, the fate of our 
Anskrit classics underwent a great change, “revolutionary 
n character, which has ultimately led to the stabilization of 
Opinion regarding the estimate of many of our poets, at the 


Present day. The eager interest with which scholars, like 
a 


3 


i 


5 1 5 
$ Vide Vidyākarasahasrakaiı, p- 30. 


ee Eus Verse is attributed to Lakhima Thakurani, the queen patro- 
* Maithila poet Vidyapati, Vide Ibid. 
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Max Müller, Prof. Winternitz, and 


| Sit William Jones, Dr. 
Wilson plunged themselves in 


last but not least Prof. H.H. i 
the study of Sanskrit literature, 1s perhaps unsurpassed in 
the wotld of letters. This interest of the west has indeed 
gone a long way to vitalise, to illuminate and to give an im- 
he study of the literature of our ancient land. We 


petus to t 
failing in our duty if we do not acknowledge 


will be certainly 
our debt to these savants who were actuated by a sheer love 


ot T9 
of learning, for its own sake, to probe the mysteries of India's 
literature and philosophy. We pay our homage to them, 
but we find that their judgments raise controversies which 


are yet to be solved. i 

Thus Bhavabhüti has not been properly appreciated 
by western scholars. They have not only been more sparing, 
than the dramatist’s Indian critics, in their praise of him, 
but they have passed judgments which not only damage 
his reputation to some extent, but create misconceptions 
about the literary value of his works. 

The most important of these, which have tremendously 
influenced the Indian scholars of the present day, ate the 
remarks of Prof, Wilson. In his study of the Sanskrit Drama 
he makes some obserations which do scant justice to Bhava- 
bhüti. He, of course, brings into light many of his exce- 
llences. But they are, unfortunately, obliterated by the 
unfavourable character of his judgments, in general. We 
will quote here the most significant of these.— : 


“There is more passion in the thoughts of Bhavabhüti than in 
those of Kālidāsa, but less fancy. There are few of the elegant simi- 
litudes in which the latter is so rich and there is more that is common 
place, and much that is strained and obscure. In none of his dramas 
does Bhavabhüti make any attempt at wit, we have no character in eithet 
of his three dramas approaching the Vidusaka. On the other hand he 
expatiates more largely in the description of human emotions and is 
| perhaps entitled to even a higher place than his rival, as a poet.’ 


This observation has to a very great extent influenced" 
`~ ^ z iP " 3 
> the judgment of such eminent Indian scholars as Dr. Bhandar- 
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kar and Dr. Todar Mall whose services to the advancement 
‘of Sanskrit learning and culture wil be gratefully remem- 
bered, as long as out culture lasts. 'The former in his intro- 
duction to the Milatimadhava. institutes a comparison bet- 
ween Kalidasa and Bhavabhüti and points out “ the former 
(Kalidasa) suggests or indicates the sentiment which the 
latter (Bhavabhüti) expresses in forcible language.” He 
curther goes on to say ‘‘ Kalidasa has more fancy, greater 
o y 2106) 
art, more skill in suggesting. Bhavabhuti has originality 
in plot and conception butno skil inthe arrangement of 
incidents and in denouement”. Dr. Todar Mall finds fault 
with the dramatist for his lack of humour in these words: 


“His three plays are characterised by the absence of the figure of 
the Vidüsaka, who plays so important a part in all the three dramas 
of Kālidāsa. Bhavabnüti loves earnestness. He likes to be serious to 
a remarkable degree, so much so that not a ‘single instance ofa hearty 
joke or a flash of wit is to be met with in any of his three works." 


These criticisms, taken on the whole, are reducible to 
à few significant points. Almost all the critics of the dra- 
matist, from Prof. Wilson downwards, have always Kāli- 
dasa in mind when thinking of Bhavabhüti. There is a ten- 
dency to a remarkable degree of judging the dramatist from 
the point of view of qualities that he has not, rather than 
from those in which he excels. Another point worth notic- 
«ing is that his professions about his own art like his concep- 
tion of the drama, have hardly been taken into consi- 
deration, 

In his ‘Malatimadhava’, Bhavabhüti speaks of his own 
work with a calm confidence, which with its unmistakable 
Note cf sneer towards his critics, takes his readers by surprise. 
Tt speaks volumes about the temperament of the young dra- 
aes who looked for appreciation in the dim and distant 

, “turte, if not in his own time, and was sure of it:— 


~ 


" ara Gfufag a: Weeds 
mafa & faf ara afer i act | 
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sepe m g RIS amaa 

arer ea aafaa a qen’ 
In the very next verse, he clarifies his position by stating in 
unequivocal terms his own conception of the art of drama— 

agaaa qaga aera SHY Gp 

sme canara fa a fg aa: PRATT TTE | 

aiea A aaa ará E 

aada adeaea TH qeda] : 117 

“What is the use of talking about the study of the Vedas, and 

likewise the knowledge of the Upanisads, the Sankhya and the Yoga? 
For there arises no merit of any kind from them in a drama. If there 


exists, what is known as dignity and felicity of expression. and depth 
of meaning, that alone is indicative of scholarship and genius", 


Earlier in the serrer of the same play, through the 
ve the dramatist observes: 


MAT VAT TEAL: sae: Meiga fasfeearhr ı 
daaag Frat: wat afa ferar a8 

“Profound representations characterised by the excess of sentiments, 
actions attractive owing to affection, boldness indicative of course of 
love set into ‘motion, wonderful plots, and profoundity of speech,” 
as the merits of good sme. By sara he necessarily 
means a Teh ; and these as well are the characteristics 
of his art as a dramatist. 

Any valuation of Bhavabhüti which does not take into 
consideration these aspects of his art, which he considered 
to be his ideals in literature, will be unconvincing and unfair. 

4 We have to sce how far he succeeds in living up to his ideals. 
The dramatist considered himself to be saggam; “The 

master of Speech". He describes ‘Mahdviracarita as “arava: 

ad: area”. His emphasis on an exalted style is clear from the 

verses quoted above from he "Málatimádhaug, In Uttarara- 


€ Malatimadhava Y. 6 
? Ibid I. 7. 
BUE E 4 : 
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macarita the poet delivers himself with a nonchalance, which 
reminds us of Upendra Bhdfija, the premier-poet of Orissa: 

a err eat anaaga d 

sat waka GRDDÍNMP vasa? 
In the wwara of the same play he described himself as 
‘qeqaenfaq’. This mastery over words becomes patent when 
we take into consideration the wonderful variety of Bhava- 
bhüti's style. He could use all the styles like davf, iarsi 
and atzt with equal felicity and ease. The following three 
$lokas beautifully illustrate this: 

ur ga: master fraa Aa | 

ararat giaa cat dieu qaurar 

Faaa wa: smara: 


Tarra fafa Anaga a- 
Tugzfedrempes eret | 
THPTHS Havas mq Tow eud 
fuga ER M'N 
ezsfumreefaveswe perde in: 
miaka: ggi rau 
SAE Mi TASES LAT E LASE: STEA GIE E D 
pasar agg: HH FOTARAT: 
Of illustrations there cannot be any end. Bhavabhüti's 
* Breatness can also be perceived, when we mark his fine sense 
choice in the matter of style and metre. His favourite metre 
Was, of course, faafu, but he uses the most appropriate 
Metres and styles to suit sentiments and situations, which 
ate thus considerably enhanced with feeling and grandeur. 
His treatment of Nature, which demands a seperate 
treatment, gives us a clue to his heart. Here he often 


> 


12)) 


S ? Uttarardmacarita. Y. 2 
10 Ibid. I. 37. 
M Ibid. NI. 37. 
2 Ibid. TI. 9. > y 
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sa. There is no doubt that from Kalidasa 


surpasses Kalida 
But here is one of those fine instances 


he learnt much. 
where the pupil excels his master. There are numerous 


examples of his delineation of nature in the Kalidasian style, 


such as— 
fempmpUWWSEWNRPÉPRRd: Rar: 
munfpsesubunweg AFP: 
safzfawenrastearfreadto: 
qaa famina: 
ad Ramia aaa fafa waa- 
fga: AATA: d 
aAa aaa RTA: 
saati ë  gavfaaararafiaa t 
fasaha yet dagfa 
TAAA aam AANE: 
waa Rng ama: ÂT 
ms xa at: arira 15), 

But the greatness of Bhavabhūti lies in visualising the 
grand and terrible in Nature. Probably the blue mountains 
and gurgling streams of central India, in the midst of which 
he had passed his childhood, had left an indelible impression 
on his mind and he celebrated them in his poetry. Probably 
it was his temperament which made him sce Nature red in 
toothand claw. Whatever the reasons may be, he often 
summons Nature in its terrific aspects to docto the | 
te and dwa and warp Rasas in his dramas. The descrip- 
tion of the cremation ground with its attendant horrors 
creates an atmosphere perhaps unparalleled in the whole 
range of Sanskrit drama, in the Málatzmádhava: 


ITs age Tent fpqerqesresiaferq- 
"each VAISS Tea herrea: l 
G ^ A 
13 Mabatiratarita V. 42, 
14 Malatimadhava, TI. TOt 
Hs Uttararamacarita. II 5 
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ed: ARPA: AARET- 
aAa aaa afa 161 
All this is in keeping with the state of the hero’s mind. We 
can aptly compare the horror of this scene with that in the 
scene of Duncan's murder in Shakespeare's ‘Macberh’. 

The descriptio : of the avesrmr in the Uf/ararámac- 
arita is never forgotten by any one who has ever gone through 
it. The dramatist describes the forests of Central India at 
the height of summer when lizards quench their thirst by 
drinking the sweat of pythons in— 


fregsíeafrar qaaa sreavsaraeaar: 

TAIT AT ATCA T ATTRA TATRA: | 

Aart: sax fae«eseqeguwo aay 

qag: sagita: rui 
As a picturesque background he introduces the blue 
cloud-capped mountains and swift-flowing streams falling 
into the seas in the midst of which he spent his childhood, in 

Ut Gd Hey aenean 

Srurefeaqulfeefrefsrer: Aa fern: | 

HAA TATA LOATH ED GAREA 

wurerer uH perm quar: area: 178 
Grand descriptions of Nature such as these, arc hardly to be 
found any where in the whole range of Sanskrit literatute, 
except in Bana. The only instance in Kalidasa, is, of course, 
his descriptoin of the Himalayas in the Kumara-Smabhava. 
And here Bhavabhüti certainly equals him. As Mr. A. 
Barooah tightly observes: i 

f “It will be conceded by the most fastidious critic that their author, 

with all his faults, was a great poet with lofty genius excelling alike in 


Son the heart by depicting tender emotions and rivetting attention 
y describing in noble language what is grand and terrific in nature.” 
TM 
16 Maz 
Malatimadhava V. 19. 
17 a 
Uttarara nacarita. Il. 16. 


* Ibid YI. o. 
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But Bhavabhüti is a great poet, not because he knew 
how to paint Naure in her grand or terrific aspects, but be- 
cause he is ptimarily a poet of Man. It is thus that he comes 
nearest to our hearts. Here he excels Kālidāsa, whom he 
leaves miles behind. Prof. Wilson rightly observes: “He 
expatiates more largely in the description of human emotions 
and is perhaps entitled to even a higher place than his rival, 
as a poet." This, of course, is said with some mental reser- 
vations. But this is the truth. The way Bhavabhüti ana- 
lyses the human heart, can be easily seen in his masterpiece, 
Uttararamacarita, where Rama is put to the severe test of 
choosing between love and duty. The tragic conflict which 
Bhavabhüti portrays in the First Act, after Durmukha has 
informed Rama about the opinion of the public regarding 
Sita’s purity, is indeed without a parallel in the whole range 
of Sanskrit literature. It reminds us of some passages in 
Shakespeare's *O//e//? , when the hero cannot persuade him- 
self to believe in Desdemona's fall, and tear his heart away 
from her. Rama is thus placed in the ctucible of playing the 
good king at the cost of sacrificing his loving and devoted 
wife. He thinks of himself as nothing short of an assassin 
who sends away his wife,the ornament of his home, as a prey 
to wild animals, who in her implicit confidence had gone to 
sleep on his breast, in her advanced state of pregnancy. 
It would be difficult to find a more tragic and heart rendering 
situation in the dramatic literature of the world. After this 
the dramatist takes Rama to Dandakaranya, where he had 
spent the happiest years of his youth with his young wife, 
now consideréd to be dead. Here Rama’s lacerated heart 
overflows at the sight of the dear old scenes which are full 
of the tenderest associations. There too he ultimately comes 
upon his two heroic sons, and the scene of the union at the 
end is ons of the glories of our Sanskrit literature, in its deli- 
cacy of restraint, solemnity and beauty . 

All this is due to Bhavabhiti’s 
tion in the sphere of dramatic art, 


< 


originality of concep- 


The older exponents 
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of the theory of poetry had said that drama must have either 
of the two Rasas4Tx and amet as its shWfrcr;; — "amparo: 
But Bhavabhüti with his wonderful daring departed from 
this time-honoured principle and gave eee the pride of 
place in dramatic art. His whole point of view is put forth in 


ual xu: Her ua fuf 
afe: — qaaqafrareeupO— faaata 
adaga a fapta- 

qù gar afsta g TITTA i 


> 


“The one sentiment of pathos, divided by a diversity 
of causes, undergoes different variations, as water assumes - 
the different conditions of eddies, bubbles and waves; and it 
is all, nevertheless but water." If we do not appreciate this 
stand of the dramatist we would be missing the whole point 
of his dramas. The greatest contribution of Sanskrit to 
world literature is its Rasa-theory of poetry. If we analyse 
Bhavabhüti's Malatimadhava and particularly his Ustarara- 
macarita, we will find how beautifully he lives up to his 
ideals which he set forth for himself in the realm of drama. 
In the latter drama, undoubtedly his masterpiece, the were 
is developed by the amraq and wéWmw vibhavas strictly 
in accordance with the canons of poetic art laid down in 
treatises like the Kavyaprakagsa and Si abityadarbapa. How 
this is accomplished will, of course, cover a long discussion, 
4s it demands separate treatment altogether. In Uttarara- 
Macarita the poet describes Sita, as “mara qnaa srt. 
This may be said to bean apt description of his poetic 
Sentus. The appreciation of Indian scholars, of this aspect 
Of his art, has been beautifully summed up inpre waa 
mA”. 

Once we appreciate Bhavabhūti’s preference of the 
TUT it becomes easy to answer the charge of deficiency 
»9f the Poet in humour. Prof. Wilson's remark that “In none 
ane ‘ 

d Uttararamacarita, II. 47. 
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of his dramas does Bhavabhüti make any attempt at wit, and 
we have no character in either of his three dramas approa- 
ching the Vidüsaka", loses all significance. Our masters 
of the theory of Poetry with their wonderful psychological 
approach considered «www asa Af of grer. 
Thus Viswanatha defining sr as— 

geane: Pome LAT WAT | 

at saai aa aaa: 29): 
goes on to say that 

waaa met ae PANTE | 

went gagna rear?! 


Som: people seem to think that since Kālidāsa has a 
Vidüsaka in each of his dramas, every dramatist must have 
one in his play. Ifhe does not have one his drama is not 
good. Nothing could be more ridiculous. Bhavabhüti seems 
to have deliberately excluded the professional clown from 
his dramas. He has absolutely no place there. This speaks 
volumes about his superior poetic talent and how he was 
discerning in his choice of characters. If he had introduced 
f the Vidüsaka in his Uttararamearita, he would have played 
the same part as that of the clown in Shakespear's **Oz/e//o". 
The choice ofthe amw as the main sentiment for 
his dramas accounts for the moving realism of Bhavabhüti's 
art. The picture of a. happy home which he draws in his 
masterpiece is never forgotten. The happy relationship 
k existing between the two “Sambandhis” Janaka and Dasa- 
tatha, which the former expresses in “aerat: fre gafa frà 
TAJTA SHIP? and | garit sra: Baget wer gag? shows 
his profound knowledge of the ways ofthe world, He 
defines love as:— 


ee 


°° fabityadarbana. Y. 223. 
? Ibid. TI 255. 


330, (C. Th. 17 1 
- ? Ibid. IV. 13 
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Sd gara . aakay TR- 
fam gaa aa wr oufemwgnbi wd 
anaman aena ei 
We A gaa PaA fg Tna 124 


“That one thing, which a happy and fortunate man 
obtains, which is the same in happiness or misery, which 
adapts itself to all conditions, where the heart finds its solace, 
the flavour of which is unaffected by old age, which matures, 
as time removes the veil into permanent and deep affection.” 

This is in keeping with our noblest traditions of which 
India is justly proud. Bhavabhüti's poetry is, like the poetry 
of Kalidasa, the poetry of ideals, which are strewn all over 
his works. They create the sublime cffect and elevate our 
heart from the humdrum commonplaces of our existence. 
The passage quoted above reminds one of Milton's noble 
lines beginning with ‘Hail, Wedded Love’ in Paradise Lost. 
Like Wordsworth's Sylar the poet was“true to the kindred 
points of heaven and home.” ‘The noblest of these senti- 
ments is however expressed when Bhavabhüti speaks of a 
child as— 

MARUA RT: SAARI 
amaaa aaa aed 117° 

“The one knot of joy that unites the principles of the 
hearts of the husband and wife, one account of its being 
the abode of their affections". Here we find a union of subli- 
mity and tenderness. We can compare the scene of Rama’s 
Union with his wife and sons with that of Dusyanta with 
Sakuntala and Bharata. Bhavabhüti might have modelled 
his scene on the corresponding scene in the e Sakuntalam? 
but in the depth of feeling and tendetness of sentiments he 
a ls Kalidasa. The refinement delicacy and fine restraint 
Which our dramatist exhibits here is one of the glories of 


—. 


24 z 
Uttararamacarita ll; Bp 
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Sanskrit Literature. It brings tears of joy to the eyes of teaders 
and audience alike, to sse Sita having a sight of her long- 
lost father and her two sons at the same time, and though 
united with Rama, after passing through S trials and 
tribulations, only thinking within herself adj lord knows 
how to wipe away Sità's sorrow” (“aar atiga: STAT: gai 
qfurq"). Not even a single syllable addressed tor po 
escapes her lips. Comparing this scene with Kalidasa's in 
the 7th Act of the Sakeuntalam, where the king fallsat the 
feet of Sakuntalà and rises when Sakuntala Says : 
Ha RAAT A gamm ad wa) 
xmrmr--szdfasreuem: — werfen 
Hara mp ifere 
ay asgari qarga: d 
d  qrimmfeesenfaesnma 
mrt masa farara waras 
(aaan) 
we always feel that Bhavabhüti's view of life is mote realistic 
and “felt in the blood, and felt along the heart." 

The Sanskrit drama is essentially poetic. It is through 
this medium that our poets expressed their view of life. 
Lascelles Abercrombie, speaking of the function of poetry 
in the drama said “Poetry-drama, however, except only fot 
preserving the necessary credibility, neglects the outer shells 
of reality, and directly seeks to imitate the core." He further, 
observed “Dramatic poetry is to experience as wine is to 
the grape”, It is only through poetry that drama can almost 
“intoxicate men to be consciously and delightedly in love 
with life itself, yes, even with the tragedy of life". It is 
only to this type that Bhavabhiti’s dramas can be properly 
said to belong. They ate in the same line as Euripides’s 
lyrical tragedies. His view of life was 
beautifully transmuted by 
which he must have been 


pethaps a tragic one 
the Vedantic philosophy in. 

Profoundly interested. 

Sdevatalam. VIIL. 25. 
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But that does not mean that he lacked the sense of the 
dramatist. In managing dramatic situations he shows him- 
"self a clever artist. The situation he creates for Sita’s exile 
inthe first Act of the Ufttarardmacarita is a wonderful 
piece of art. Rama is left alone with Sita lying asleep with 
ehis arm for her pillow and it is in this state that Durmukha 
breaks the evil tidings. But the most stricking of these ins- 
tances, which brings into light Bhavabhiti’s wonderful 
power of dramatic inventiveness, is the beautiful ‘play’ with- 
in a play which turns the tragicend of the Ramayana into a 
happy comedy, that is the Usfarardmacarita. This reminds 
us of the ‘play within a play’ in Shakespeare's ‘Hamlet.’ Tt 
is as powerful and as ingenuous in bringing out the feelings 


. of Rama which overflow at the sight of Sita’s sufferings, 


while he considers himself as their cruel author. The best 
instance of Bhavabhiti’s skill in constructing the plot of his 
dramas is certainly his ‘Mdlatimadhava’. Tt is all his own; 
it hasa beauty almost architectural, in the matter of its 
design. Hence, Dhanapala in his Ti/akamafi jar? said— 

eqeenracar «faa: qaem: o safer 

mete ea m o cree 

In conclusion, it can: be said that the opinion of the 

Indian scholars indicates a more correct approach to Bhava- 
bhüti's att. Their observations ate based on a sound analy- 
sis and are amply borne out by the dramatist’s excellences 
in the vatious aspects of his art. They are mote valuable 
because they are based ona more appreciative apptoach, ~ 
Without any prejudice or mental reservation. Many Euro- 
pean scholars also share their point of view, we will end 


With the following observation of Elphinstone: 


fig “The best dramatic authors are Kalidasa and Bhababhüti. The 
e Sd in tenderness and delicacy and is full of highly poetical des- 
ia tions, The other great dramatist possesses all the same qualities 
om equal degree, accompanied by a sublimity of description, a manly 

> and a high and even martial spirit, that is without example in any 


Other Hi » 
rc dh poer that I have heard of. 
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THE CONCEPTION OF ACTION AMONG THE 
VAIYAKARANAS 


By K. A. SusRAMANIA IYER 


o 


Ir isthe view of the Vaiyakaranas that both the sentence 
and its meaning are indivisible units and the only teal units 
of speech. Words and their meanings, like roots and suffixes 
within the words, have no ultimate reality. We get words 
and word-meanings by an artificial analysis of the sentence 
and the sentence-meaning. The cognition of the indivi- 
dual word and its meaning is really an illusion (fav). The 
analysis of the really unanalysable sentence is a means of 
understanding it and explaining it, just as the division of 
the really indivisible word into root and affix is a means of 
explaining it. Sentences are infinite in number and no two 
sentences ate absolutely identical. When we analyse the 
sentences into words, we find that the same word seems to 
recut in many sentences. But this sense of identity is. decep- 
tive. It is due to the similarity in the movements of the vo- 
cal organs required for the pronounciation of the apparently 
same word in the different sentences. In reality, it is not the 
same word at all. Parts of different sentences cannot be the 
same, because the wholes of which they are parts are different 
from one another. Anothet point in this artificial analysis 
of sentences into words or of words into*roots and affixes 
is that there is no fixity about it. Some see in a Sanskrit sen- 
tence two kinds of words, others four and others still five? 
ENSE eT 
amia faer amra aaa aft fracas 
aiaa aaia gag) Henja on Vak. MI. sr 
Verse, I. Š 
> feat feqq qi fat agat anA ur! adtgets aAA: 
Tana 11 Wak. II. at verse. 1. 
165 
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The different schools of Sanskrit Grammar do not analyse 
a Sanskrit word like waf into the same component parts 
and it is not possible to maintain that one of them is right 
and the others wrong. Roots and affixes not being real, but 
only artificial parts of a word, it is only a matter of con- 
venience as to how the word should be split up into parts. 
It is true that the parts of a word have to correspond to thé 
parts of wotd-meaning which are equally unreal; but it 
sometimes happens that due to certain conventions, some 
schools of grammar divide a word into more parts than there 
are in its meaning. With all that, the division of wotd-mean- 
ing into parts acts as a kind of check onthe division of the 
word itself. Similarly, it isthe division of the meaning of a 
sentence which regulates the division of the sentence itsel£? 
Words and sentences, if divided at all, have to be divided 
into meaningful parts. 

According to Sanskrit Grammarians, when a sentence is 
thus artificially analysed, it is found to consist of two main 
parts one part expressive of frat or sidhya and the other 
part expressive of Karaka or siddha, the former being called 
verb (arema) and the latter < noun’ (amq). A modern 
linguist would say that a word Of a sent 
into two parts, 
which exptess ce 


ence can be analysea 
semanthemes and morphemes, elements 
ttain fundamental notions and elements 
which express cettain others, which modify them, the 


nalysed into root and affix, the 
is the meaning of each. Or the 
nother way. One might want 


Triar Inf afifa fe afe ai- 
TIA EHI | Helaraja on Wak, III. 


question might arise in 4 


SIT verse 1, 
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to know how to tell a root from what is not a toot and if 
the answer is that the root is that which expresses frat, it 
becomes necessaty to get a clear idea of frat as expressed 
by a toot. In answering such questions, Bhattrhar: has not 
only made full use of certain ideas found in the Nirukta of 
Yaska, in the Varttikas of Katyayana and the Bhdsya of 
Patafijali, but has also shown the influence that philosophy, 
from the Vedic times to his day, has had on grammatical 
speculations in India. 

To begin with Yaska. Of the two words wra and 
feat which occur so frequently inthis context, it is the former 
which Yaska has used in the Nirukta. He says that a verb 
primarily denotes ‘ara’ which is thus distinguished from 
ww which is the meaning of a noun. He also quotes- 
the view of Varsyayani that wa undergoes six modifica- 
tions: genesis, existence, alteration, growth, decay and 
destruction. There was obviously some uncertainty as to 
what Yaska meant by ura. His commentator Durgacatya 
gives two alternative explan:tions. It is difficult to say to 
What extent Durgacárya faithfully gives us the ideas meant 
to be expressed by Yaska in his all too brief statements. The 
distance between the two is far too great. Howevet, it 
Will not be out of place to state here briefly what ideas of 
Bhàva were current among students of the Nirukta in the 
old days, According to one conception of Bhàva, it is diffe- 
tent from far. It is manifested by the latter. fat comes 
into being for the sake of  wra. If feat means action, 
wa is an ultimate condition brought about by that action. 
Action in invisible , but we infer its existefice from the 
TT or the particular condtion or state brought about: 
Se 


4 A 
Utrera afer aaea, SSSSTUÉPT 
| Nirukta I. 1.9. (Pt. Siva Datt’s Edition) 


Mo NORTH. wastes amatais aR qu: 
RT Nirukta. !l A. fi 
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by it. That is why fat is the secondary meaning of 
a verb, as compared with wq which is its primary mean- 
ing (masma). A thing is subordinate to that for 
the sake of which it comes into being. far comes 
into being for the sake of wra. Hence, it is subordinate 
to it. To say that the root vq means AA is equal 
to saying that it stands for that particular state or condi- 
tion ofa substancelike rice which is brought about by 
the action called cooking. This action has various aspects, 
each of which is associated with one of the accessories of 
action (Karakas) and which ate expressed by the different 
nouns which are present, together withthe verb, in the same 
sentence. fat is a process and r4 is the result of that 
process and though both are expressed by the verb, it is the 
latter which is its main meaning.® 

This is one view of i4. The other view is that it is 
the process itself. No distinction is made in this view bet- 
ween the process and the result of the process. The 
vetb expresses this process as its main meaning. It is, in 
reality, the meaning of the root part ofthe verb. The affixes 
express the accessories such as agent, object etc. of this 
process, but they ate all subordinate to the process express- 
ed by the root? It is called a process because it has parts 
arranged in a temporal Sequence (gatringmr).? 


gitani on Nirukta I. x. 9. 


z .. Wh giaa saia A sert 
qii fe qaaa g ara: FÈ PT eTA: ATARA | a TA 


Aa LTT araara aE NATTA | fir are 
on Nirukta 1.2.7. = SOSA gc 


8 (SERN . EN ` ^ CÓ! | 
SAT ATTA — afr EIS EE EE IEEE l 


—Nirukta Ii.. 
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Whether ata be the result of a process or the process 
itself, it is an effect.? In addition to this wra, there is an 
eternal bhava of which all processes are transformations. 
Not only all processes, but all substances and qualities too, 
in fact, everything which is expressed by the four kinds of 
words? Yāska, quoting Varsyayani, speaks particularly 
of action or processes which are transformations of this 
wm or Being: There are six such transformations under 
which ail processes can be brought. They are: Genesis, 
Existence, Alteration, Growth, Decay and Destruction, 
expresed by the words: maì aft faoa ada ener 
and imaa. Each one of these words openly ex- 
presses only one distinctive process and not anything 
else which may be implied in it. Only that which * is? can 
be born and yet the verb jàyate denotes only genesis and 
not existence which may be implied in it. 

Durgácàrya is a comparatively late writer and in 
interpreting the ideas of Yaska, he may have been influenced 
by speculations in grammatical circles from Patafijali to 
Bhartrhari. And yet, if we try to interpret Yaska without re- 
ference to the commentary we would not be able to extract 
much in the way of ideas from the all too brief statements 
Which he makes. 

To Patafijali, the ptoblem presented itself in the 
following way: How to tell a toot from what is not a toot ? 
It was Necessary to adopt a criterion which would exclude 
(1) Sanskrit words which had the same sound as roots but 


Bm eo LJ 


9 ES A * 
NIS: E err qufagerWen Praet gd: w ra Deu aT 
S ATga on Nirukta 1.2.7. 


10 a c a 
du RR Ua fe aaia RA: | Se STHTNTIDRISUU- 
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Sigri on Nirukta I. 2. 7. 


TS Ware er wari ataia faut’ atise 
RTI Nirukta on L 2. 8, 
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which were not roots? (2) prefixes and suffixes which 
had meanings very allied. to those of roots, (3) and Prakrt 
roots which had the same meaning as the corresponding. 
Sanskrit roots. Patafijali realised the need to adopt a double 
test : (1) that of inclusion or mention in certain approved 
lists or texts such as the Dhatupatha, the Sitras, the Var ttikas, 
Bhasya and Ganapdtha, and (2) that of meaning. We are 
interested in this second test. He presents this test in two 
forms. At first he says that the root is that which expresses 
a feat , an action. All roots express it. That is why 
a verb formed from any root can be used in answer to the 
question: f sar. The meanings of all roots are mete 
variations of the meaning of the root z i.e. action in general 18 
Actions or movements inhere in something or other and it 
may be held that there is no such thing as action or move- 
ment apart from the thing in which it inheres. When we 
say, for instance, that Devadatta goes, is there such a thing 
as his ‘going’ apart from his presence at different points . 
of space, from the statting place to the destination ? Patafijali 
holds that there is. Devadatta, his Starting point and the 


place of destination all these may be present at a certain 
moment and yet we ma 


y not be able to use the expression : 
‘Devadatta goes’. 


At another moment we may actually 
use the above expression, Obviously some new factor must 
have then come in which justified our use of the expression 
‘ Devadatta goes.’ That new factor is action, To put it 
In another way ; We have to explain the fact that Devadatta 
1s now hete and is at another place sometime later, To ex- 


12 AT or r T d 

Tet agia wares: | Var. on Panini Sūtra Y. 3. 1 
a Peara Taare fata | Bhasya on Y 3. 1. 
(b) S Salad Pear: Tareq =f | WWE ife THU 


fry fis afr? quf) far aafia ? fer 
wait ? ATT | Bhasya on I. Bs TW ARES 
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plain this, we postulate the action'of going which Devadatta 
performed. We infer that he performed the action of going 
from the effect of that action, namely, the fact of his being 
found at another place. That means that action is not ditect- 
ly perceptible. It is something which has to be inferred . 
from its effetcs.14 It is the root which expresses this action 
and not prefixes and suffixes which are added to it to fotm 
the word and which express other ideas which qualify 
or modify the action expressed by the root. Sometimes 
aroot,in association with a patticular prefix, seems to 
express an action which isthe very opposite of what it 
usually expresses. But, even there, it is simple to assume 
that the root itsclf expresses the new meaning. Roots are 
polysemic and there is no bar to a root expressing several 
widely different notions. 

The idea that action of some kind or other is the meaning 
of a root seems to encounter a difficulty in the case of some 
Toots. It was given as a proof of this notion that a verb 
formed from 4 any toot can be used in answer to the question 
fe waft 1 But the roots aq, wand faq do not seem to follow 
this princip! €. Nobody ever seems to say sfr or waft or 
fat in answer to the question f& suf! The meanings of 
these roots do not seem to be variations of action in general 
Which is the meaning of the root s. And yet it would go 
$gainst the facts of the Sanskrit language to deny the name 
Of root to aq, q and fagt® Secondly, it is said about Frat 
ie notion of it sometimes atises and sometimes does 

en though its accessories may have always.been present. 
EE 
ie E WW wp. ofa safer Aa war mah Wate | 


afa radiata wait al Ta ‘far Baar WUT Aaa XE AAT 
TS T wale, wr TU far i—i on Panini sūtra I. 3. x. 
"Ur fe aficrratt trai area aferrafafaadtat area acer 
reais EET "fear qardtat arated <a) Do UITAE 
TR waft fno ani Biaya on I. 3. 1, 
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. But the notion of ‘being’ the meaning of the root aH, 
always arises when the accessories are present. Can that 
notion then be called action? Thirdly, the notion that we 
have of any particular action seems to admit of degree. 
We can think of an action being performed at different levels 
of excellence or otherwise. But the notion of ‘being’ does 
not seem to admit of any degree. We can say tafaaza, but 
not afar. 

Faced with this difficulty, it is proposed that the root 
should be defined as something which expresses uta. The 
difference between faqr and wra here does not seem to be 
the same as in Yaska where we saw that the former meant 
a process and the latter the result of that process. Here 
Kaiyyata equates waq with farmta, ‘action in general! 
But this “action in general’ must be distinguished from the 
meaning of the root ẹ which was also said to be action in 
general whereas roots like vq were said to express particular 
action. That is why a vetb formed from any root can 
be used in answer to. the question: f waft: If wm 
also means farra or fmm, what would be the 
difference between the first view and the second view? An 
old distinction between frat and ara found in such works 

| as those of Helaraja and Kaiyyata is that the former is brought 
about by things having movement whereas the latter is 
brought about by something which may or may not have 
any movement, a distinction which, according to Helaraja, 
Panini has not always obsetvedi? ‘The three roots in 


é 


16 = 
SCC HIT "RE Vär. on Panini Say, 
` Var. nini Sūtra Y. 3. x. [Wa wd wl 
aaa: amaa | —Fzqe on Panini I. 3, x. 
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question afer, T and faz seem just to express the idea 
of ‘Being’ or * Existence’ and that does not involve any 
movement of the accessories. To mike this idea of wra 
clearer, Kaiyyata refers to the sūtra “Bhive’ which tells 
us that suffixes like 451, are added to roots like qq in the 
sense of art to form words like qa. There are two 
eléments in the word «re, the root and the suffix. The 
former expresses a particular action, the action of cooking 
and the latter * action in general’ and the two can coexist 
in the same thing. There is, however, one point to remember. 
The suffix expresses, no doubt, action in general but it 
expresses it as a thing and not as a process. This very action 
in general is expressed by the three roots aq, and fag, 
not as a thing, but as a process. Verbs like Tafa express 

particular actions as processes and in these particular pro- 
cesses, action in general, conceived of as a process, also 

exists. The two can coexist in the same thing. That all 

roots express wr4 Or action in general can be scen in such 

expressions as waft qaf, waai, war werk? These 

expressions sound strange to our eats to day because we 
are not accustomed to have a Sanskrit sentence consisting 

exclusively of two finite verbs connected with each other, 

in meaning, 19 but apparently a combination of the verb 
waft (i. e. the 31d person singular number, present tense 
form of the root x) with other verbs in any tense ot number 
"was possible. In this combination waft stands for action 
in general and qaf for a particular action, But this 
action in general is nothing more than ‘Being’ ot ‘Existence’ 


SSS 


18 


(a) wa gasta waaa tales zr! seat Wear WIND 
faaui waft qafa, wale veh, yaaa | ATS 
on Péninisitra X. 3. 1. 

(b) semet waft: 1 aes faaata: TAR- 
warfafrefredardtanaray | (sat on Panini I 5. 1. 
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à 174 
(ser aemm) which is found in evetything in this world, 
be it a thing or a process and it can coexist with other spect 
fic properties. The expression wale Taf would ulti- 
mately mean : “Being, the agent of which is the same 
as that of cooking.’2° This Being is the own meaning 
of the root 42 and it is present or rather inherent in the 
meaning expressed by every other root. The meaning 'of 
evety other root is only a variation of the meaning of the 
toot * andthat is why wa has been said to be the meaning 
of every toot. If the root is so defined, sw, x and fag 
can easily be called roots, because they all just express this 
‘Being *. 

But these three elements will come under the designa- 
tion ‘root’ even if the root is defined as something which 
expresses fat. It was pointed out before that a toot 
is that which expresses a process and that all processes 
expressed by the different roots are variations of ‘action in 
general" or * process in general? expressed by the root s. 
If, at this Stage, we add that what is called fat is fot 
merely a process, particular or general, but a particular mode 
of behaviour on the part of the accessories? this addition 
would have the effect of bringing 4q, q and fag under 
the designation ‘toot’. To say that fmm is a process 
only amounts to saying that its parts are arranged in a 
temporal Sequence. It is also necessary to remember that 
ne Process islike any other. There is 4 peculiarity in each’ 


one of them, a distinctive feature which makes it a frat. 


This distinctive feature is seen in the behaviour of the 


As the Bhasya puts it: One’s 
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eat’ (WW) can be used in regard to both? Similarly, we 
see that on those occasions when we use the word afa, 
the person or persons concetned behave differently from 
what they do on those occasions when we use the word fus 
(he dies) showing that the meaning of the root aq is a 
process, a P&4r?^ In other words, even if we adopt the 
definition ‘frartaat arg’, the elements sq, * and faq 
would be called roots. That is why, concludes the Biasya, 
Varsyayani has included aft among the six transformations 
of wra which we may take as meaning fat or wur. 

Thus the main ideas which emerge out of the Bhasya 
discussion on the subject are: (1) The root can be defined 
as something which expresses frat. (2) It is necessary 
to understand far as arot safafaata. (3) feat is some- 
thing different from all the things which play a part, 
direct or indirect in its accomplishment. It is not yea. 
Tt can only be inferred. (4) Bhdgya approves of the view 
of Varsyayani that existence, the meaning of the root sm, 
is one of the transformations of wa or wr and, therefore, 
action. 
Bhartrhari, as explained by Helaraja, interprets these 

ideas in his own way and, in doing so, brings out clearly the 
Point of view of the Vaiyyakaranas and his own Advaitic 
Ptedilictions. Helaraja is very anxious here, as on so many 
Other points, to make it quite clear that what is being dis- 
“cussed is not what action really is, but what action, as pre- 
sented by words, is. What action in reality is may be of inte- 
"est to philosophers but not to grammarians. He is compelled 
to remind the reader frequently ofthis, because some of 
the statements found here and there in the Bhasya are likely 
ee 4 misapprehension as to what the grammarians are 
— MS todo. When, for instance, the Bhasya declares 
S URN seni qeitet vada A a AA are 
on "o fe amai sect waded erat fe faaea 
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on one occasion, in answer to the question “‘what is the main 
meaning of the root qq" ? that it is the process of the 
grains of rice becoming soft, a doubt naturally atises in one’s 
mind as to whether the Bhdsya is speaking of the nature 
of the meaning conveyed by the root Tor is describing 
something happening outside the realm of words. What 
the root conveys is not the process of the rice becoming soft, 
but that of somebody softening it. The two are not the 
same thing. The former is teat and the latter is wear 
and the grammarian is concerned with the latter and not 
the former. We must, therefore, try to understand from 
this point of view that important definition of fat, namely, 
arcem faas: given in the Bhésya with a view to bring 
words like aq, 4 anu faq within the scope of what is 
called a toot. 

This definition was obviously not vety cleat even to 
Grammarians of old because Helaraja records their con- 
flicting ways of understanding it. Is the statement meant 
to be a definition of action or is it meant to tell us the nature 
of the meaning conveyed by the root 226 Does the word 


anami stand for «af only or for at and wa, or for 


all the other things which can play a part in the accomplish- 


ment of an action? The activities of all the karakas may 
be entitled to be called by the name * action’ 


, but it was felt 
that the root is not cap 


| s able of conveying all of them. If; 
in the sentence, &q«w: arè: sarene Taft, the root primarily * 
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expresses the activity of ORE, in some other rather 
unusual and yet possible sentences like eA qaf, arara 
qafa, sai Tafa the same root expresses the activity of 
some other karaka, but only after it becomes the aî 
in the sentence. But even this free and figurative use 
of words cannot be so extended as to enable us to say : 
qa: Fale when we mean that the leaf falls off the tree. 
In other words, the root wq seems never to be able to 
express the activity ofthe kiraka called aqaa. The same 
thing can be said about wsam. We can never say xm 
aat to expres the idea that something is given to 
Rama. The fact that the other karakas have to become 
«di in the senteace before the root can express their activity 
led some to interpre: the word ‘arama’ as referring to 
aat only, so that what is called action as conveyed by 
words is nothing more than a peculiar and distinctive mode 
of behaviour oa the part of wai. It is only in passive 
constructions that it was conceded that the root can convey 
the activity of the object without the #4 first becoming 
the maf in the sentence. 

Some hold that by safafasia it is the result of an action 
and not the action itself which was meant." The root 
T4 to cook, for instance, means, in the case of a substance 
like rice, its becoming soft (azk), the root 14 meaning 

„tO go, stands for the fact of reaching the destination. A 
third interpretation was that action meant activity in 
Senetal and not that of any patticular kiraka. It is the 
Common feature found in the activities of all the karakas, 
namely, that of bringing about the ultimate result.28 [t is, 
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of course, very unusual to use the word fasta to denote a 
common feature, but those who uphold this interpretation 
appitently did so knowing what they were doing. The 
common feature found in all actions is that each one has a 
distinctive feature which distinguishes it from other actions 
of a similar kind or of a different kind. Thus, the word 
W4fufasw stands for a common feature, which ultimately, 
turns out to be a distinctive feature. That is, when we hear a 
verb and understand an action from it, it necessarily excludes 
other actions because ic has its own distinctive feature.29 
This is said to be the reason why ear should be included 
among the roots. The meaning which it conveys shares 
the characteristics of faqr as defined here. It is a peculiar 
mode of behaviour which is quite different from other modes 
of behaviour and, therefore, excludes them. When an 
enquiry is made about somebody’s fever, the answer that it 
is rising (44%) or that it is falling (aqdtat) is quite different 
from the answer that it is stationary (&w:).399 In other 
words, it is a safafaaa: and so a fur. 

The other idea of action already found in Yaska is that 
it is a process?! to which Patafijali adds the further elucida- 
tion that it can only be inferred. Iti 
Bhartrhari, as explained by Helaraj 
tion of this idea. Process means s 
arranged in a sequence 
How can the id 
‘ which cannot 


s not directly perceptible. 
a, brings out the implica- 
omething which has parts 
, and therefore, not contemporaneous. , 
£10fa single action atise from parts or moments 
co-exist ? The answer is that the moments 
OF parts come into existence to serve one single purpose and 
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they ate unified in one unifying act of cognition. And that 
is called action.? The parts exist for the whole and are, 
therefore, identified with the whole. This whole which 
is a unity and is the result of a unifying act of cognition is 
the meaning of the root and that is what is called action. 
The parts are mentally unified because they are all meant 
to lead to the same result. It is true that some of them ate 
more removed from the ultimate result than others and yet 
each one is as essential as the others for the production of 
the ultimate result. That is why they ate all unified into 
a whole meatally and this unity is called action. 

Not only do we unify the parts mentally into a whole, 
but we think of each part as a whole. Cooking is a long 
process consisting of many little acts. No matter which 
one of these little acts the cook may be doing at a particular 
moment, we have no hesitation in saying that he is cooking. 
In other words, the part is referred to as the whole. That 
is because all the parts are meant to serve the same purpose 
and to lead to the same result. With the very first little act 
which the cook performs, he has already the ultimate result 
inview. So that the very firstactis identified, no doubt 
wrongly, with the whole action. When that first act is over, © 
we can say that he * cooked’ i. e. use the past tense even 
though a large number of little acts are yet to come. 
Similarly, one can use the future tense and say “he will 
cook”? when one thinks of a coming little act which has 
been identified with the whole. 

Each part ot moment of aù action is directly perceptible 
and it is that which is wrongly identified with the whole. 
Tt is the latter which is action and not each moment. Even 
though each moment is wert, the whole which is identified 
With it is said to be not so. The Bidsya has declared quite 
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definitely that action is inferable only and Hor directly 
perceptible. That is because the whole which is superim- 
posed has sequence of parts within it. Only such a whole 
can be called action and such a whole cannot be directly 
perceived by the senses. It can only be inferred.?? Because 
the part with which the whole is identified is directly 
perceptible, onc has the illusion that the whole is also directly 
perceptible, but that is not the case. 

The cognition of action is further explained by com- 
paring it with that of the word conceived of as a collection 
of phonemes (ataqa). The word is a series of 
phonemes and yet it is more than that. It is a unity. Each 
phoneme is directly perceived by the ear and the word, as 
a whole, is cognised after the last phoneme is perceived. 
But this process of cognising the word as a whole is not direct 
perception. The impressions left by the perceptions of the 
previous phonemes play an important part in it. It is a 
kind of unification by the mind. Similarly, a revolving 
seties of torches is wrongly perceived as a unity, as a wheel, 
and the perception appears to be direct. But it is the mind 
which, after each torch has been perceived separately, unifies 
them in one act of cognition and the wheel figures in it. 
Similarly, the different moments of action are directly pet- 
ceived and they are unified by one act of cognition. This 
act of unification by the mind is mote than serer, That 

on enc am Eston compared io dut of | 
according to wear t : 3 TUE Vt pU 

Wnt ADM n T HM pute perception. 
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of the action of cooking, but it has itself parts such as stret- 
ching the hands, placing the vessel on the fire and adjusting 
the supports. Each one of these sub-parts is identified with 
that part of the action of cooking called putting the vessel 
on the fire which is itself a unification of these sub-patts and, 
therefore, action. 

There must come a stage when the part cannot be 
further subdivided. It will be atomic in character. It 
cannot then be called action at all. Such an atomic point 
may be directly perceptible, but that would not make an 
action so, because that would not be action at all. The mere 
fact that the final indivisible part is seme cannot take away 
the ssemerat of action because that finakindivisill- part is not 
action at all. Action isthe name of something which has 
Parts arranged in a sequence. The root cannot express some- 
thing which has no parts. It can only express a process, 
ie. something having parts arranged in a sequence. One has 
to remember here that the real question is not whether 
action has parts or not. That is really a question for philoso- 
phers and not tor grammarians. The question is whether the 
Verb presents action as something having parts and the 
answer is that the root or the verb presents action, however 
Momentary in nature, as something having parts which can 
Not co-exist and, therefore, not directly perceptible. 


o It has been shown so far that the whole, with the segu- 
ence of parts in it, is supetimposed on each part and that 
I$ zction, the meaning expressed by the root or the verb. 

ui this superimposition, this ropa has no thing in common 
With that other ropa which consists in applying the name 
eH one thing to another because of similarity between two 
things, as when we call a man a lion because of his strength 
nd Courage. There is the real lion and there is the lion by 

, “OUrtesy (war). But there is no such thing as a secondary 
concep tion of action as distinct-from à primary conception, 

“cause there is no conception of action in which the parts 
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are contemporaneous and have no sequence.*4 Everywhere 
action means the superimposition of a whole involving se- 
quence of parts. Even a single moment or part with this 
sequence superimposed on it becomes action. 

An idea which is often expressed by Sanskrit gramma- 
tians is that fear or ara, the meaning of a verb is one 
(vs) or faaie. The question is not whether action ot 
process is, in reality, vs or frawae, but whether, as the 
meaning of the verb, it is ws or fagada. One of the 
questions which can be asked about the meaning ofany 
word is whether it is countable or not, whether it admits 
of the ideas of singularity or plurality to be associated with 
it. Another question which can be asked is whether the 
word expresses an idea only in 2 general way or whether 
it expresses also all the variety which it is capable of. 
Jespersen considers the meaning of such English words as 
leisure, music, success, satisfaction, admiration, restlessness, 
justice etc. as ‘uncountable.’ These are all nouns and, ordi- 
narily, the meanings ofnouns come under the category of 
‘countable.’ As for the meanings of verbs, he is of the opi- 
nion that the idea of one or more than one is not incompati- 
ble with them, though he points out that in English and in 
most languages, the verb does not usually express the 
singularity or plurality of the action expressed by it.36 
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We have now to see what Sansktit grammarians meant 
when they held that Per or "wr, as expressed by a verb, 
is vat or fraaHar. It might be said that to say that action 
is one is, in itself, associating number with it, because the 
word ‘one’ expresses a number. But they did not really 
mean to say that action was actually associated with the num- 
bet one.?? What they meant was that a verb in Sanskrit pre- 
sents action in a general manner, without touching upon 
all the infinite variety of which an action is capable. Even 
such a simple action as cooking is capable of great variety 
on account of the great variety that there can be in the things 
cooked, in the modes of cooking and in the persons who 
cook and in the time of cooking. But without the aid of 
other words, the verb cannot express all this variety. To 
repeat an action is to associate it with plurality. A plural 
verb in Sanskrit does not express the plurality of the action, 
but that of the agents or that of the objects. While wer 
means many jats, qafa cannot mean many acts of cooking. 
It only means that those who cook are many in number and 
does not say anything about all the variety that there might 
be in the acts of cooking of these many. 

What has been said so far applies to action considered 
as à patticulat, but it can be looked upon as a universal too. 
Those who maintain that all words denote universals natu- 

, tally hold that it is the universal aspect of action which the 
vetb denotes. A universal is something the existence of 
which is proved by a certain uniformity in our cognition 
of various things accompanied by the emergence in our 
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mind of the same word in regard to those things.38 The idea 
of cooking persists even when the person who cooks and 
the thing cooked vary. We must, thercfore, admit that the 
universal called action inheres in the different kinds of action, 
It is this universal which the verb denotes. It also inheres 
in the different moments of cooking one thing by one person. 
Each moment in the act of cooking one thing by one person 
is a emm Similarly, each different act of cooking different 
things by different people is also safa. The universal called 
action is really eternal, but it appears to be areq and to have 
temporal sequence through its substrata, namely, indivi- 
dual actions or the different moments of action.39 If an action 
requires accessories (ara) for its accomplishment, it is 
the sfr aspect of it that requires it, The view that action 
is a universal is presented in another way also; the universal 
inhering in that last moment of action after which the fruit 
tesults is action. The preceding ones are called action be- 
cause they exist for the last one. 

The process by which the particular moments of action 
suggest the universal is compared to the ptocess by which 
the sphota of a word like at: is suggested by the three pho- 
nemes which are uttered for the putpose and which corres- 
pond to the moments of action.*? The moments of action 
are not contemporaneous and yet they suggest the universal, 
Just as the phonemes of a word cannot exist simultaneously 
and yet they suggest the sphota of that word. Another’ 

< comparison is with the diferent moments of a movement 
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like going round or lifting the arm. Each one of them 
suggests the universal of that movement. 
The universal of action can only be the lower universal 
(art sif), From another point of view, actions is the Supreme 
Universal (sxr wur or magama), namely < Being?. Every- 
thing in this world is a transformation of this Supreme 
Universal called ‘ Being’, things as well as actions. Even 
negative entities are so because they also figure in our mind. 
Hence every noun-stem denotes this, whether it is the name 
of a positive or negative entity. * Being’, conditioned by 
the particular thing where it is found becomes smfr or the 
lower universal. mza is nothing more than ‘ Being’ as found 
in the object called «t: and the word at: denotes this are. 
Roots also do the same. They denote ‘ Being’ as existing 
in the different individual actions which depend upon the 
accessories for their coming into Being. ‘ Being’ associated 
with the activity of a thing is called ‘action’. Thus it is 
this war or Being which is presented as faz by nouns 
and as areq by roots and there is no third possibility. It is 
not merely the stem and the root which thus denote Being, 
but also the suffixes. They denote ‘ Being’ as associated 
- With. such ‘upidhis’ or limiting conditions as number, 
Accessory etc. Not merely according to the Monists, but 
according to the followers of the Sankhya also, all words 
a war which is the same as what they call maq or 
ae 


What is called ‘action’ and what is called a * thing’, 
both these are transformations of wur. A verb expresses 
this WT as a process, something which has parts arranged 
11 à temporal sequence and which depends upon accessories 
endowed with movement for its accomplishment. Every 
verb €xPresses a particular process of this kind. Even 
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though these processes have their differences from one another 
they ate all processes. That is their common feature. That 
is the fearafa which is a vivarfa of wat. This is the meaning 
of all roots. When a process of this type is not understood 
from a root, when the inner sequence which is the essence 
of a process is not understood from a root, then what we 
understand is called wea which is also a transformation of 
aar. This aca is also sometimes called gq . far is qeg 
and ata is faz and they are the two transformations of wur 
which is the same as aæmq. To say that all words convey 
aar is equal to saying that all words convey jàti, because 
war is the greatest of all jatis and it is also Brahman. 

The view that all actions are only transformations of 
wat is supported by Yaska also. Yaska quotes with approval 
the view of Vatsyayani who said that there are six transfotma- 
tions of wq which is the same as war. The six ate: sm 
aka, fare, 444, aiad, faasa A thing is first born, 
then it is said to exist, what exists necessarily undergoes 
change, change means growth and then decay and finally 
destruction. These socalled transformations of wra of 
Tar are not real transformations (femme) because that would 
make ar transitory, they are only vivartas. On account 
of its power called afar, Brahman appeats as many. Even 
though this Power is one, we think of it as many, because 
its effects are many. These many powers of Brahman 


are one with Brahman. It is due to them that Brahman 


A appears as all this diversity of words and meanings. 
T 


1e six transformations mentioned by Varsyayani can 
be reduced to two : ser and faar. faar seems to be the very 
opposite of qar and is yet a transformation of it. So is s~ 
a transformition of it. The six Ptocesses which ate said 
f ‘Being’ can be reduced to these 
erything is characterised by its own form, its owi 
"TH, for it to exist means tO exist in that form, vih that 
dharma. Before it comes into being, it exists only potentially 
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existing potentially in its cause, becomes active, but has not 
yet fully attained its form, it is said to be born. When it 
has attained its full form, it is said to exist. 'Thus existence 
is only the later stage of the process of being born, otherwise 
‘called arfaata. When, without losing its identilty, it begins 
to*change, we say it changes (fafai). "This changing 
can be either increase or decrease. Decrease ultimately 
leads to destruction which is also called frzrara. That marks 
the end of the process of assuming one's own form. Thus 

there are six processes to which everything in this world 


processes can be reduced to two, because they ate either in 
the nature of becoming manifestor the Opposite of it: arfa- 
Wi or idara. That is why Helaraja says saa great we agrat: 142 
What it amounts to is that aat manifests itself in the form 
of six processes which when closely scrutinised, can be re- 
duced to two. ‘The arfrafa and faaara of objects form the 
basis of all action. Every action is a kind of coming or 
going, a rising or falling. Even the root rat denotes a kind 
of rising or falling. 
To sum up : The Supreme Being called Parabrahman, 
One and devoid of all action, endowed with Infinite Sakti, 
Causes, through afaat, the cognition and expression of 
aami and frm, or sa and art. Strictly speaking, 
there is neither the one nor the other. Brahman is beyond 
all Diversity (afemeq) . Because it has all Saktis within it, 
* appears in all forms and it appears as having sequence 
cause of its ameaga otherwise called «eres It is this 
ue o on 
Otm of 4 re e Pd E- m" E s no 
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essence of these temporal divisions or action as they are 
called. In other words, all actions are vivartas of Brahman, 
Brahman which is one and indivisible and devoid ofall actions 
apperas to be afaq. Thus ‘action’ is a‘ vivarta’ of Brahman 


or ST. 
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IDENTITY OF KUMBHA IN THE JVARA-TIMIRA- 
BHASKARA* 


By R. M. SHASTRI 


Wae discussing the date of Kayastha Camunda’s Jvara- 
timira-bhaskara in one of his notes on Indian chrono- 
logy, Śri P. K. Gode has remarked as follows:— 

“In the third line of this stanza the epithet “saag” 
has a reference to the author aaea as. In the Bikaner 
MS, however, we have the reading “gwat” referring to 
^m imè. Ifthis reading is accepted, the reference 
to smes becomes more pointed as we know from epi- 
graphic evidence that xmmes was the son of gw" 1. 

The undated Bikaner MS. gives the verse in question 
as follows:— 

at aires aera ww (?) «went 
PEIEE EES mama ahoa ques: (?) 1 
qa sre aoai agamsa gaT 
aaas SaR E E WeTHw | 


Here, apart from the other defective portions which 
are underlined, the locative form “geari” agreeing 
with sied’ is peculiar to this single and exceedingly 
corrupt MS. of the Bikaner Catalogue, all other MSS. 
teading “Sea.” in the nominative case to agree with the 
author’s name. 

It appears strange how Śri Gode gave any quarter 
at all to the cortupt Bikaner MS. even against all other MSS 
“he collated for settling the date of Kayastha Camunda’s 
ifiran, which he has otherwise ably discussed, 
ES 


er read in thc Classical Sanskrit Section of the 15th Session 
-India Oriental Conference, Bombay, 1949. 

Footnote Wy (p. 294 of the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Institute, Vol. XII, Part iit. 
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and how he could persuade himselfto the proneness for 
even problematically accepting the absurd construction sug- 
gested by the incompatible locative form gemit. 

Sri Gode seems to have had no direct access to Peter- 
son's Catalogue of Ulwar MSS., as may be inferred from his 
reference to it without citing the chronogram in its connec- 
tion and from his making no use of its material on the iden- 
tity of yq. Concerning No. 1632 (in his Catalogue proper), 
Peterson has, on p. 69, observed as follows:— 

“Jvara-timira-bhaskara. By the Kayastha Chamunda. 
The work was composed in Sam. 1546. Bik. p. 643, where 
our first verse is omitted. It shows that Kumbha was the 
name of the author’s father, not of the father of his patron, 
king Rajamalla (of Medapata). E. 416.” 

And p. 156 (No. 416) of the Extracts gives the said 
first verse (omitted in the Bikaner Catalogue) as follows:— 


SIT RRA — TOARE, 
Auer a eat fet wanderer | 
facte ARIA FOARA- 
Rafika fast saadig STAT: gN 


The same MS. gives us comparatively the best or 
most correct and perfect reading of the last verse of the 
work as follows :— 


"wwe ere GSUDTTCTHOISS guv aurai 
Terria Press african i 
d ARTS fawatt ares PT: 
PORAST SRR ME FE || 


.. A comparison of the present reading of this last verse 
with that found in Śri Gode’s ‘oldest dated MS.2 would 
amply show that ; i 

pur that the latter, though satisfactory for his put- 
B is by no means an ideal one. It is faulty enough and 
su i 

ers from many defects of Various types, as would appear 


2 No. 920 of 1884-87 deposited in B, O. R. I. Library 


= c 
s 2 CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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from the following underlined portions of the stanza in 
question: = 

"Qu att. . Aaa vemos Smet 

gewesen free iffe: T 

serene fraaft agais% m 

eet SATA saxfafaxet arent afar” 

Here, the use of the present tense (afart) would be 
quite incompatible with the end of the whole work, where 
the past tense alone should suit. faqafa, too, is obviously 
a poor substitute of the poetic (and, in all likelihood, the 
original) fasafa. The last word of the second quarter could 
hardly be an adjective of the author’s name far-removed 
from it by the interception of as many as four words des- 
ctibing the patron and leaving no room for any adjective 
of the author before them, particularly in the absence of 
any other word in the nominative case coming elsewhere 
except at the end of the third or in the beg ain ar of the 
fourth quarter and in view of the relevancy and fitness of 
the syntactical relation of the reading aR, as fur- 
nished by the Ulwar MS., with ^m xmas’, etc. Other 
defects of $ri Gode? s ‘oldest dated MS.’, namely, the use of 
the dental qin stead of the palatal ar in four places, the 
Spelling of afs as afaa and qw as gad, and the repeti- 
tion of s in the fourth quarter so as to result in disturbing 
f its metrical balance, besides the wrong spaces, clumsily sepa- 
tating Jamè from sf in the first quarter and disjoining the 
first compact part of the fourth quarter, and lack of due 
Spacing between XW and sfrmemmes at the outset in the third 
qUatter, are too palpable to need any grave scrutiny or 
Weighty discussion. 

, Yoginipattana must be a town in Mewad (Medapata) 
Itself, According to $ri R.R. Halder of the Rajputana 
ORDRE Ajmer, commenting on verse 247 in line 403 of 


2s Nigama afar TT: | 
gaaon aia Us Yet 
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the Fourth Slab of the Kumbhalgarh Inscription of the time 
of Mahārāņā Kumbhakarņa of Mewar, Vikrama Samvat 1517, 
*Yoginipura is the town of Javar in Mewaàr."4 That must 
be Afrima in question. Annexed by his father, Maha- 
rina Kumbha, the town seems to have continued to form 
part of the kingdom of Rajamalla as well down to the date 
of the composition of the sacfafac-arers. 

Although the number of the underlined, ż.e., defective, 
portions of the reading of Sti Godes ‘oldest dated MS.’ 
exceeds those of the Bikaner MS., the former is mote correct 
and reliable than the latter in regard to the date of the work 
and the reference to ger than the latter. Thus, the Bikaner 
MS., which has confused the two last-named main points, 
has proved quite worthless for even the slightest reliance 
to be put on its version of them. 

The discovery, on the list of the Mewad rulers, of one 
wes reigning at the time of the previous date (1489 A.C.) 
established by the various MSS. of the smiaran, and 
the absence of that name from the same list for other times 
and particularly in connection with the subsequent date 
(1625 A.C.)® should have sufficed for Sti Gode to draw his 
conclusions. But for that purpose the inclination of a repu- 
ted scholar of his standing for even a conditional accep- 
tance of the wrong reading “gegat” of the Bikaner MS. 
which has confused matters rather than shed any gen- 
uine light on them is least intelligible and should have been 
cautiously checked within, because it is a futile supposition 
like the idea of building a castle on the flimsy foundation of 
sands and is the virtual perpetuation of an erroneous view 
pointed out as such by Peterson long long ago. Similarly, 
the corrupt reading of the same MS. regarding the chrono- 
gram, which yields the date 1545 V. S. (sapra poo) against 


4 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXI, Part vi (April 1932), p. 28. 
5 Aufrecht : Catalogus Catalogorum, Part Il, p. 44. 
° Ibid., Part I, p. 214, - 
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1546 (xaqTatyoo) as supplied by all other MSS., ought 
to have been simply discarded rather than partly relied on 
or accredited as done by the learned writer of the said 
note.? 

Irrespective of what the rejectible reading of the Bikaner 
MS. might suggest, the fact furnished by all other MSS., 
namely, that ie, refered to in the end of the saxfafirerresz, is 
the name of the author’s father and not that of the father 
of his patron, king emes (ruling over afriqa or Javar 
in Fae), remains undisputed and is also wholly borne 
out by the words "sedie" and "erf" in the third 
and fourth quarters of Peterson’s first verse? quoted above 
(which is omitted in the Bikaner MS.). These words agree 
almost in full, with "zempr" and “sTaeaeaqsaraT’ of the last 
verse. 4 might be the copyist’s mistake for, or a variant 
(i.e, another name like aqs) of avs. aw, in the present 
context, means an ‘office’ or ‘instrument’ (pen, etc.); and 
awi (a word formed after the instances of Walt, THAN, TAA, 
edi zardiz, etc.) would accordingly, be equal to either, 
"UI, a proverbial epithet of Kayasthas, or ‘the hero 
of an office’, Ze, an ‘official’, which is the same as 
“Kayastha’. Hence ‘perdie HEMT: is in other words the 
Same as "grwqq: racy’, both the expressions having 
been used by the author for himself and meaning that he 
Was a Kayastha and the ‘son of Kumbha’. In the former 
Xpression ‘wait’ may be taken as an epithet of either 
the author's father gn, or FFH’s son, 7.e., the author himself, 
according to the precedence being given in the dissolution 
to a sitame compound between sw and FF or to a 
TST between ge and sem; whereas, in the latter 
Xpression, prre is unmistakably the epithet of the author, 
Who in both places is undoubtedly the son of Kumbha. 


C 
7 ABORT, XII, iii, p. 295. 
a Vide Extract No. 416, p. 156, of the Ulwar Catalogue. 
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: Thus, the Ulwar MS. with its two verses, first and last, 
of equal import on the point in question precludes all possi- 
bility of "Kumbha' to be construed as the father of king 
Rajamalla. Although Rajamalla, too, was ‘a son of one 
Kumbhe', ;.e., was the second son of the famous Maharana 
Kumbha-Karna of Mewad; yet this fact is quite foreign to 
the Juaratimira-bhdskara. 

Again, we know from Aufrecht and other sources that 
the self-same author, ae or "mW, wrote another work on 
medicine named Rasa-sanketa-kalikd.2 The book is already 
published!?. The printed book begins with the following 
ve ‘se:— 

Ria meat taal ATS: PIETAT: | 
wife aagana 121 

Hete, the name of the author is clumsily dragged bet- 
ween the first and the second quarters of the stanza, which 
fact amounts to a defect in composition. 

Dr. Rajendralal Mitra’s MS., however, gives a faultless 
reading of the first hemistich as follows:— 


fud war wei ave: PRAGA: | 


Thesaid MS. is reported to have been deposited in the 
house of a Brahmana of Vatahanagara, Dist. 24 Parganas, 
Bengal. Its reading of the first line appears to have been 
the original one inasmuch as it is free from all blemishes and 

; gives the names of both the author as well as his father in 
exactly the same way in which they appear in the saxfefirz- 
‘ent. The equations porieen: ERT: BET 
Tag: have one and the same value in both the works 


? No. 943 of A. V Kathavate’s MSS 
S 45 of A. V. +» I891- - 62; No. 910 
of Rajendralal Mitra’s MSS, Vol. II RAD DES e 
Nesfield and Pandit Deviprasado, UE d wae ° 
ies 10 Ayurvediya Granthama!a, No. 7, by Vaidya Jadavji "Tricumji 
= oe 372, Bora Bazar Street, Fort, Bombay (1912 priced 5 annas). 
Kavysdarfa, IJI. 152-155 : Ka as i iki 
k ; HI. 53 ; Kavya rakāśa, Ch arika 55. 
TAS NE cconPublieiDonaint pM Called o a aula Rarika 53 
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of the author. The original reading which is represented 
by the: said RETR MS. seems to have been tampered 
with in the printed text or in éither of the two MSS. 
collated for the edition in preparing the press copy. It 
appears that the editor or either of the copyists of the 
two MSS., as the case might have been, took the liberty 
of changing ‘avs’ and ‘gry’ of the original into ‘ars’ 
and ‘a’ respectively, and then had to contract xara 
into xisf under the exigency of (keeping the balance of) the 
aqe metre. It was to be so because, in all probability, 
he thought that ‘argue’, as it reads in the colophons, should 
be the only correct form of the author's name and also 
perhaps because he could not make out what the expression 
gery or the word ge signified. This unfairly pedantic 
attempt, to which many an uncritical modern Pandita is 
habituated, ultimately resulted in the awkward or defective 
cleavage of one and the same word mpm: the author's 
name, into two parts, *qT—marking the end ofthe first quarter 
_ and "qms? coming in the beginning of the second one. 
Thus, from the first line of the wagasfoat read in the 
light of the agm MS. and from the following colophon 
of the took, "fr pi] Am-m mea psa W- 
Wesfesrrt TWHreenr" we gather that the author's name 
Was ws or aque, that the name of his father was ew, that 
he Was a area of the renowned mW clan, mentioned 
iN numerous inscriptions from Malava,™ Rajasthanal® and 
Gujarāta 14 which is now-a-days erroneously called the 
section among the Citragupta-Kayasthas or Brahma- 
Kayasthas of the U.P. and M. P., and, lastly, that his religious 
Petsuation was Saivism with Sakta leanings, as is proved 
- by his salutation to Siva and meditation on Tripura-sundati’s 
REEL 
No. D i leet : Inscriptionum Indiarum, Vol. WI. (Gupta Incriptions) 
© Ep. Ind., IX. 64 f; Ep. Ind., IX. 68 off. and Ind. Ant., XL. 140 f. 


14 ; : 
Inser oe” Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I—History of Gujarat, Bhinmal 


Ptions, p. 477 (No. X), L 7 ; p. 478 (No. XII), L 9. =e 
F. yy S M 
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bright pair of feet, respectively at the commencement of the 
Rasa-sanketa-kaliké and Jvara-timira-bhaskara, his two im- 
portant works on the Medical Science. It is now quite 
clear that in his works cur author mentions the name cf 
gra standing, beyond all shadow of doubt, for none else 
but his own father. 

These facts finally settle the point that Kumbha in the 
last stanza of the saxfafcatenc is the father of the Kayastha 
ave or ays, the author, and not Mewaàd's Maharana 
Kumbhakarna, the father of xime, our author’s patron, as 
was misrepresented by the condemned reading of the 
Bikaner MS., or as, on its basis, has been problematically 
accepted by Sti P. K. Gode. 


« < : 
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A HISTORICAL PROBLEM CONNECTED WITH 
THE MALAVIKAGNIMITRAM 


By Karras CHANDRA OJHA 


Tue play named Malavikzgnimitram of Kālidāsa is mainly 
devoted to the dramatization of a love story of Agnimitra 
and Malavika. It cannot be said whether this story contains 
even a single grain of sober history or not. This much 
is, however, certain that this Agnimitra is identical with 
the Agnimitra of the Sunga dynasty. 
The drama represents King Agnimitraas a sovereign 
ruler of Vidisa referring to him as ‘ raja’. The opening 
verse speaks of the king as all powerful (q$sq3 fem). 
In verse 12, Act II, the kingis said to shine with as great a 
tadiance as the sun himself (aï: wd: carr TIT: 
stat war). At one place, in Act V, the king is 
called ‘deva’ (aa meurt le afa:). Such high titles 
for Agnimitra have been used frequently throughout the 
drama, and all this gives a good impression that he was an 
independent sovereign ruler. Even in external affairs, such 
as, the declaration of war or peace with the foreign kingdom 
of Vidarbha, he is the sole authority and he has to consult 
no one else. Once indeed a reference to Pusyamitra has 
Occurted in Act V, but here he is mentioned only with 
Ordinary titles of * deva? and * Senapati’ (smi eat SET: 
Jafre WHI aman Fa: spen), and there is little to 
Indicate that Agnimitra was his subordinate. Besides 
thus giving the impression that Agnimitra was a 
Sovereign ruler, the MáZlavi&dgnimitraÁ also suggests 
that he was a small ruler. He passes most of his time in 
ling with petty states like Vidarbha, and there is little 
Nue that his kingdom stretched much beyond the 
ttories being near about Vidisà. This extent of his ca 


^ 5 Nu 2 
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territories is cotroborated even by historical evidences which 


know of Agnimitra only as a small ruler. 

In this background there comes a passage! in the drama 
which says that Vasumitra, the son of Agnimitra, guarded 
the sactificial horse roaming on the bank of the Indus let 
loose by Pusyamitra, the father of Agnimitra :— 


eafer | aac warf gerat fused qarpemed ref 
Aaaa snper. aR sist AAT war gT- 
qaa agha drone aAa A aingo faqui ow 
Rea taf aaar aai Afa: aa: saa: Aadi- 
am FAS: | ai 


at: rerio agirà afaa 
seer fen 3r ati fafaa: ean 


dissh ait: NAT seared set aari amodi fa- 
Vea WAM TAT WE aaae ANA 0 


Wilson interpreted the word ‘Sindhw’ of this passage 
in its common sense of the river Indus. 

Cunnigham;? however, opposed this view. He identified 
‘Sindhu’ with the Sindhu of Central India on the ground that 
the Malavi&a enimitram indicates a very limited extension of 


territories which could in no case stretch up to the rivet 
Indus : 


“But as Pusyamitra and his son Agnimitra are called the rulers , 

of Midisa, which is desctibed as lying to the north of the Vindhya 

< mountains, and bounded by the kingdom of Vidarbha or Berar on 
the south, Sindhu of the drama cannot possibly be the Indus. 

The great Indus also flows from north to south; and has 

bank on which the skirmish with the Ya ; 
Pusyamitra, could have taken place 

has a south bank is the famous Sind 


no south 
vana cavalry, as described by 


ORENSE UK e d 'The only one which 
hu of Narwar." 


1 Malavikagnimitray Act V, 
P- : Wilson, Theatre of the Hindus, II, p. 253. 
« d 
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This view of Cunningham has been accepted even 
by Vincent Smith? ,Rapson ,-N. N. Ghosh® and others. 
„But Cunningham's theory has been challenged by Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar! who is in favour of identifying ‘Sindhu’ 
with the river Indus. His point that the performance ofa 
horse sacrifice is indicative of Pusyamitra's possession of the 
Northern India including the river Indus, may not be very 
convincing because we know of even small rulers who perfor- 
med this sacrifice. Similarly, the reason for referring to the 
news of Vasumitra's victory ovet the Yavanas on the bank 
of the Sindhu through Pusyamitraliving at Magadha may 
be due only to dramatic exigency of breaking the news 
suddenly, and not due to Sindhu necessarily being a distant 
tiver. Nevertheless there is considerable force in other 
points of Dr. Majumdar's argument. He has rightly ob- 
setvea that there is no need of rejecting the identification 
of the Sindhu with the Indus on the ground that the latter 
has not got any of its banks in southern direction. As Dr. 
Majumdar has said the Indus might have hada southern 
bank in earlier times, and then ‘daksina’ in Sanskrit does not 
necessarily mean only ‘southern’. It is used commonly 
even in the sense of ‘right’. The learned Doctor has further 
cited the testimony of the Dipyavadáma to show that Pusya- 
mitra ruled up to Sakala, and it is not unlikely that his sacti- 
ficial horse roamed on the right bank of the Indus. Dr. H. 
C Raychuadhuri2 also has accepted the extension of Pusya- 
mitra’s dominions up to Sakala. With Dr. Majumdar, Dr. 
K. P. Jayaswal: and Śtī R. P. Chanda‘ also have shown that 
——— D 
, Cunningham. Num. Chronicle, 1870, pp. 226-227. 
À Smith, EH p200 
, Rapson, Camb. Hist. Ind, Vol. I, p. 520: 
, N. N. Ghosh, EH, p. 159. : ; 3 
Ro ©. Majumdar, Some observations on Pushymitra and His Empire 
` TI, IHQ, Vol. I, Pp. 214-219. 
H. C. Raychaudhuri, PHAI. p. 37r 
SE E Jayaswal, JBORS, Vol IV, pp. 257-265.“ A 
: P. Chanda, IHQ, Vol, V, pp. 393ff. and pp. 587ff. zx 
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Pusyamitra was a great ruler ruling over the countty extend- 
ing up to the Indus and thar he rivalled even the great Asoka, 
On the evidence of a vague passage of the Arya-Maiijugri 
Milakalba Dr. P. C. Bagchi! has said that Pusyamitra’s 
kingdom extended even much beyond Indus. At any rate, 
it is now generally accepted that Pusyamitra included the 
river Indus in his kingdom at sometime, and in all likelihood 
the *Sindhu' of the Malavikdgnimitram is the river Indus. 

Then the problem arises how can we reconcile the 
natrow geographical atmosphere of Agnimitra's kingdom 
given in the Malavikdgnimitram with the roaming of Pusymi- 
tta's sacrificial horse at the same time as far as the Indus as 
stated in the same work? But this problem is not so 
difficult to solve. 

To us it seems that the Milavikignimitram represents 
the uiga kingdom at the time of Agnimitra. It shows 
that during this period this kingdom was not very large. 
This representation of the Malavikagnimitram is attested to 
even by the historical evidences which indicate that Agni- 
mitra tuled most probably over a small kingdom. Thus, 
while depicting Agnimitra's reign the drama has drawn 
upon even other historical facts to weave out its plot. In 
doing so, like other plays of Sanskrit, it has no doubt, left 
aside all consideration of synchronism. To give just one 
instance, the Madraraksasa has described Candragupta’s 
invasion of Magadha with that of the Yavanas, the Sakas’ 
DM and the Hünas without caring that these took place at the 


intervals of several centuries. Similarly, the Malavikagni- 
mitram also, ‘without considerat 


ion of time, seems to have 
put Pusyamitra’s hotse sacrifice going up to the Indus undet 
Agnimitra's rule. The playwright was in need of pleasing 
Dhàrini in the interest of the development of his plot and as 
the events of Vidiga Were not in her favour, he made a good 
news come from outside. Agnimitra’s father Pusyamitra, - 


— n m C. Bagchi, IHO, Vol. XII, 1946, pp, 8x ff 
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known so well to have ruled at Pataliputta and to have per- 
formed a horse sacrifice as given in the Mahabhasya and to 
have fought with the Yavanas as given in the Mahabharata, 
appeared to him a source of this news. He added Vasumitra 
as the guard of his sacrificial hotse, and made him Dhatini's 
son to make the news of Pusyamitra's Success pleasing to 
her. As a matter of fact we need not take all these events 
to have actually occurred at the same time on the basis of the 
Malavika gnimitram. Their knitting together in one spring is 
more or less the dramatist’s creation, and we should not take 
it very rigidly. Thus, even in the view of the plot of the 
Malavikggnimitram giving Pusyamitra’s horse-sactifice on the 
Indus and Agnimitra’s limited sovereignty of Vidisà simul- 
taneously, it is possible to take these events in succession 
as suggested by the historical evidences. 

Taken in this light the plot of the Malavikagnimitram 
Will rid us of one other paradox as well. Some scholarsi? 
have suggested that as Agnimitra has the sovereign titles 
in the drama, Pusyamitra should be his subordinate in 
Magadha, But this suggestion arising naturally out of the 
circumstances given in the Malavikagnimitram goes contraty 
to the historical evidences which show that Pusyamitra him- 
self became a king!3, The above discussion, however, suggests 
that Agnimitra with his sovereign titles lived in a time 
different from that of Pusyamitra. It is nothing unusual that 
during his Sovereignty Pusyamitra continued to bear only 
n modest S copier because such. imperial 
UM i TOTWEETCR, TERRI, etc. were npt in vogue 
Soter F Pur Agoka and his successors know nothing 
idle EE even long after Busyamitra, ell grent rulers of 

* only the modest titles of * svami’, * raja’ etc. 


19 vv § 
Nalaviggn on. Theatre of the Hindus, p. 348 ; Sankar Pandurag Pandit, 
1949, p Smitran, Notes, p. 220; Dasharatha Sharma, IHO, Vol. XXV, 
P. 214 f. and others. 
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C. Majumdar, THO, Vol. I, pp. 92-94. 
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In conclusion, it may be said that due to the addition. 
to out knowledge of the history of Pusyamitra it is no mote 
plausible to stick to Cunningham’s identification of the 
*Sindhw of the Malavikdgnimitram with the Sindhu of Cent- 
ral India, and thus, to limit Pusyamitra’s dominions only up 
to that part in the west. Most probably, as known generally, 

"this river isthe Indus. The Malavikdgni mitram is no hindrance 
in this assumption, if we interpret it in its true perspective, 
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DATE OF THE BHARAT WAR!—A REJOINDER 
By PRABODH CHANDRA SENGUPTA 


In the Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute 
for November, 1950, has been published a paper on the 
Date of the Bharata War by Prof. Tarakeswar Bhattacharyya 
wherein my views have been referred to and this has led 
me to make the following remarks in this paper. 

In the settlement of the date of a prehistoric real event 
such as this Bharata war was, the first and foremost thing 
to do is the selection of the data. If the data for finding 
the Bharata War could be selected from some archeologi- 
cal source belonging to the date of the War or near about 
it, they would have been very good indeed. But no such 
finds have yet been brought to light, even if such are found 


1 Brrata—Readers would kindly make the following corrections 
in the Paper —Dz/e of the Mahabharta War, Published in our Journal 
Vol. VIII, Pt. r—Authot. 


Page Line For Read 
4 II aman fra: RT 
18 e & 1900-D= $4 & 1900 -D= 4 x 1401 =3335 
37 12 aaf gar: aai qe: | 
2 20 ATA: STETIT: | 
39 6 Put full stop after inadmissible. 
2 7 Delete that 
3 è i20 ak sgüd 
G 12 Suppolied Supplied 
x e Krsna 23rd Krsna 3rd 
y 9 Krsna 78 `  Krysna8th ^ 
2 34 ond to 16th Sukla 3rd to 16th Sukla. 
63 9 Wini AO sot pet E 1 * 
:; SB 24 Lang Lung : Y (t 
B x Years days 
76 15 25 29 15 29 
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in future they would be useless. For instance, in the Mo 
henzo Dato and Harappa finds it is seen that some form 
of writing was known at the times of this Indus Valley 
civilization now extinct, but these writings have not 
yet been properly deciphered. But the seal cylinders and 
pottery discovered at Mohenzo Daro and Harappa and 
their comparative study with the relics found in Mesopo- 
tamia have led the archeologists to conclude that thig 
Indus valley civilization flourished from 25co to 2300 B. C. 
We cannot hope to discover such finds of the Pandavas 
in other countries as the Kurus and Pandavas were not a 
maritime people like the men of the Indus Valley civiliza- 
tion of old. We have to depend on the Mahabhérata 
alone in the present case, specially for astronomical data. 
A most critical examination of the data selected for the 
purpose is absolutely necessary. We cannot go upon pure 
faith ox we shall commit the greatest error. 

Prof. Bhattacharyya in his papersaysthatin the Pandava 
times in calendar making the astronomy used was “of fairly 
an advanced type.”2 This is one of his wrong notions. 
The Indian scientific siddhantas came into being from 421 
of the Saka year or 499 A.D. the time of Aryabhatta. We 
may also concede that an unscientific S‘rya-siddhinta may 
have been in existence about 400 A.D. but not earlier. 
The writer’s date of the Bharata War is 1432 B.C. This was 
also the Vedéinga Jya 
with the 5 year luni solar cycles, the second Asadha and 
the second Pausa were the only additive months. The 
months were always lunar, The solar months wete 
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there is no mention or enumeration of the signs of the 
„zodiac. It must, however, be admitted that the astronomical 
‘events leading to the date of the Bharata war were astrono- 
mically observed ones. Even the winter solstice day was 
an observed event carefully determined. 

In order to find out the year of the Bharata War I made 
a selection of no less than eight Mahabhdérata statements 
which I understood, were all astronomically consistent and reli- 
able excepting the last one—a dubious uttrance as admitted 
by more than one researchers. 

Prof. Bhattacharyya in his paper makes capital of this 
last statement and its line is— 


fama: qa gaat wfaqudfe, or that the half lunar 
month should be (or should have been) the light half. If 
Bhisma's last line of utterance had beenfaamay: qas am gq 
7 aq: none could ever take it to mean otherwise. There is 
evidently reason to doubt the faith expressed in the utter- 
ance. As researchers we are to look for truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth. As to Krsna's words to Karna, 
"From the seventh day from to day, there will be the period 
of the moon's invisibility; begin the battle in that as its 
Presiding deity has been declared to be Indra i.e. the new 
moon day was on the Jyestha day which was the eighth,” 
Krsna must have made this utterance to Karna on the Magha 
(Regulus) day. Prof. Bhattacharyya would make us believe 
that the great fight began on this new-moon day itself. 
Krsna’s utterance is an important one no doubt, as it gives 
IS à data which indicates the year in our, time which 
IS similar to the year of the Bharata War, but it can- 
not give us the teal date on which the great fight 
began, There are very potent reasons in support of my 
Contention. j 
e 


3 Page A e 
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Prof. Bhattacharyya has tried his best to destroy the six 
of my other references culled from the Mahabharata, 
We take them up for reconsideration. My next reference ` 
is taken from Bhisma parva, Chapter 2. I have .con- 
sulted the edition of the Mahabharata as edited by the Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute. The true reading accord- 
ing to my judgment is— 
ame waar dat wir a Iu d 
qasata FAT TARTS i 


I assert that I made no mistake in writing ses for 
ames? and also wrote aa in place of wav. True it is here 
that “of the same colour" and “of the colour of lotus" 
here mean the same thing. My translation was— 

“To-night I find the full-moon at the Krztikäs (Pleiades) 
lustreless, the moon became of a fire colour ina lotus hued 
heaven". 

This must be considered as substantially correct. As 
the stanza occurs as an utterance from Vyasa in the second 
chapter of the Bhismaparva on the eve of the Bharata 
War i.e. evening just before the gteat fight began, it can 
never mean the full-moon of lunar Kartika which came 
about a month before this date. By this interpretation, 
Vyasa would be an smmaz-emnt or wild talker and to 
take the event as such would also be  smmifqs. Prof.. 
Bhattacharyya has committed the sin which is styled 
COM a ae 
made out on page 68 " 7 ‘ DT Han she a 

» third para, is falsified by the correct 


reading found by me from the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute edition, 


. Prof. Bhattacha 

those d 

viz. th 

== Ch. 32. 


h tyya does not seem to recognise that in 
f ya 3 
yS there were two paurnamisis and two amavasyas, 


e prn Bean. 
: Bae and the apard as in the Aitareya Brahmana, 
9, cited in the footnote on page 5 of my work “Ancient 
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Indian Chronology’ and mentioned before me by Dikxit and 
others. Of the two paurnamisis, the first was styled An4- 
mati and the second was Ra£a. Similarly, the two amdvasyas 
were called sini-vali and &whz. These terms are still found 
in the ordinary modern Sanskrit dictionaries. 

. In my battle calendar on pp. 16—19 of my work, on 
page 17, on Nov. 5,2449 B.C. at K. M. T. 5 hours 8 min. 
P.M. ate shown— 

Appt. Moon =363° 34’ 

s Sung 202994 

Difference=161° 30’. 

If we take the mean diameter of the moon to be of 

12 digits, the maximum breadth of the illuminated portion 
of the moon’s disc would be given by— 

6(r—cos 161° 30’.) digits nearly 

=11.69 digits nearly. 

Now this moon at 5° ahead of Arttikas should be consi- 
dered as kattiki full-moon and almost full with such a maxi- 
mum breadth of illuminated portion... Hence, according to 
Vyasa’s estimate it was the anumati paurnamasi, the full-moon 
— exact opposition happened about 37 hours later. On the 
evening in question the /ithi of the moon was the 14th 
current which would last for about 13 hours more. Hence, 
according to me the verses for the rst day of the fight 
Would be— 

amà sae mA spese AJA | 
Sqd wn qz AAT sad 

That I am a staunch follower of the Bhdrata savitri is 
totally falsified by the above considerations. ° I have been 
follower of the Mahabharata and of nothing else. 

In my next four references derived from the Mahabharata 
Drona Parva, Chs. n8. Il could not as Prof. Bhatta- 
Chatyya has done, ignore or repudiate the fact that on. the 


Right following the r4th day of the fight, a crescent 


In: 5 
90n rose quite consistently with my reference (2) about 
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the Kartiki paurnamasi some time before the next suntise 
ie. about two hours before. On the following morning at 
sun rise the ksatriyas stood up and said their morning sandhya 
prayer, as in chapter 187, on the battle field itself. 

My next reference was Baladeva’s statement which is 
well-known and runs as— . 


aaa è a Afaqa À 
qr aask aa JATTE: 4 


which may be translated as, “Since I started, to-day is 40 days 
and two more; I went away with the moon at Pusya and 
have returned with the moon at Srava na (Altair)? 

Clearly then the last day of the fight was a Sravand 
day. It shows that the interval between the Jyestha and 
Sravanà days being either 4 or 31 days and that the wat 
lasted for 18 days, the inevitable conclusion is that on the 


2 destroyed by this sort of transposition. Prof. Bhattacharyya’s 


e i sya day is thus 
totally wrong. He is here destroying a Mahabhérata statt- 


last day of th z 
e fight. A 
ght. The Sravana day, must be 31 days. Now 
a bete 3 
E * Salya Parva, Cha. 34, 6. 
= € } 
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the 7th of my selection of data says, that Yudhisthita had 
lived at Hastinapura for fifty nights (after the war was over) 
and remembered that the day of expiration of the chief of 
the Kauravas had come. He went out of Hastinapura with 
a party of priests after having seen that the sun had stopped 
from the southerly course and that the northerly course 
had begun. 

Here the additional fifty-nights after the thirty one 
nights shown above make the interval between the Jyestha 
new-moon to the day of expiry of Bhisma, a period of 81 
days which comprise two and three fourths lunations thus:— 


Two lunations —59 nights or days 
$ lunations ^ —22 
Total =81 


Now, with the Jyestha new-moon was begun the new- 
moon ending month of Marga and in the 22 lunations we 
attive at the day of the last quarter of lunar Magha new- 
moon ending. This was the day of Bhisma’s expiry, the 
astakdé day of the new-moon ending “Magha, 

Tt may yet be urged that the Mahabharata statements 
tefer not to the new-moon ending lunar months but to the 
full moon ending months. Here, I have to say that in those 
days the character of the lunar months changed ftom new- 
moon ending to full-moon ending and vice versa at very short 
tervals. In my paper, ‘Researches im Ancient Indian 
chronolog ^5, it has been shown that in four years the nature 
9f the lunar months could be readily changed from new- 
moon ending to full-moon ending and vice eversa, when 
ee oe were ME dcs T bur 
ies es o: n 4 yeats there ue y ; ag 
dc m 71461. 74 days. The reader is here referred to 

attira Bréhmana K. Tips B A O A 


25 2) 29 


25 » 25 


* 


5 = 
3 mnufisana, Parva Ch. 167, 5—6. pede 
üblished in the JR.AS Bengal Letters Vol. XVI No. I, 1959. 
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Itrust it would now be conceded that Prof. Bhattachatyya 
has been very unfair in attempting to destroy so many as 
five Mahabharata statements of my selection which all go 
against his selection and interpretation of data. 

We now proceed to examine his data, calculations and 
findings. These ate:— 

(a) Bhisma died on the southern (winter) solstice day 
itself, at the beginning of the solar month of Magha. 

(b) The “thi on the day of his expiry was sukla 
eighth. 

(c) That the war began just 67 days before his death. 

(d) The Zhi of the first day of the battle or fight was 
Amavasyà. 

Prof. Bhattacharyya has brought out the day of Bhisma’s 
expity as Januaty 2, 1431 B. C. on which the sun reached 
the winter solstice about 8 minutes past mean noon of 
Kuruksetra. We must say that Yudhisthira could not have 
an astronomer who could tell him that the sun would reach 
the winter solstice atthe noon of that day. The obsetvets 
could only settle by observation which was.the winter sols- 
tice day. It cannot be again said that Yudhisthira was 
certain at Hastinapura that the sun had already started 
in the northerly course before he started for the battle-field 
on the morning of the day of Bhisma’s expiry. He had 
appointed observers who most probably told or assused 
him that the E&avimfa day had been the preceding day. 
On this point the reader should consult Chapter XIII of 
my work, “Ancient Indian Chronology? Bhisma’s expity 
must have been not on the winter solstice day itself but 
on the day following. 

His first datum is wtong and consequently the finding | 
also. Prof. Bhattacharyya should not have missed thé | 
point that at the maximum ot minimum, the change j^ 
the function is almost imperceptible. If the winter solstice ^ 
day is determined by observation -of the sun’s amplitude | 
O *  CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar | 
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at rising or setting at ot by the length of the noon shadow, 
it cannot be done accurately by one observation. 


His other three data are all totally inadmissible as shown 
before. Thus his thesis stands on nothing real. 


Prof. Bhattacharyya finds the date for the consecration 
of Yudhisthira for the A$vamedha sacrifice in the year 1431 
B.C. i. e., in his very year of the Bharata war. Here the sun’s 
longitude should have been about 330° and not 335° 4427". 
The date should have been according to the Vedanga calendar, 
2 years 2 lunations and 2 /ithis after Bhisma's expiry. On 


d this point the reader should consider the events described 
5 in chapters 62-70 of the Asvamedhaparva, and think how 
a all the events can be squeezed into the short space of time 
comprised between 2nd January and the 8th March of the 
ed year 1431 B. C. Astronomically, according to the Veddrga 
of calendar there should have been 61 days and not 65 days 
ye between the winter solstice and the citrd Parnamdsa. The 
ch reader is referred to chapter XIX of my work, “Ancient 
T Indian chronolog y", as to the date for initiation to Asvamedha 
E sacrifice, and also to page 32 for my finding of the date 
. for the event. ‘ 
i d Prof. Bhattacharyya’s paper, “Ihe Date of the Bharata 
d War” has been a total failure for the ruthless destruction, 
E Negation and  misinterpretation of not less than six of the 
E Mahabharata statements for dataas had been collected from 
» the great epic by me. When he chooses the first and the 
last data only, he also makes a gtave error of judgment. 
7 His obsession that I have been a staunch fpllower of the 
Bharata Savitri is a piece of injustice done to me. His faith 
2 in a dubious statement and his other instances of illogical 
2 Attitude of mind enumerated above, have dug very deep 
in the grave of his thesis. 


Seg In these circumstances if he had also tried to find out 

the beginning of the Afahabharata Kaliyuga at the junction 

9f which and the Dvaparaynga the Bharata war was fought 
F. 13 . 
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according to the Mahábhárata, I do not know what quagmire 
he would have weltered in. My date for the beginning of 
this Kali has been the 9th January, 2454 B. C. the combi- 
nation of Maghi Par nima (full moon) and the Winter Solstice 
and that only five years before the year 2449 B.C. the date 
of my finding of the year of the Bharata War.” I, for one, 
do not see how a Ka/i—beginning may be found about 
1432-31 B. C. the year of Prof. Bhattacharyya's finding 
of the date of the Bharata War. 

As to this Mahabhdrata Kali—beginning it must have 
happened on a Maghi full moon day falling on the Winter 
Solstice day. This month of Mag/iz must have also the follow- 
ing distinguishing peculiarities. It began with the new- 
moon at the beginning of the naksatra Dhanisthd, had the 
full-moon near the star Regulus or Maghd and the last quarter 
(Astaka) was conjoined with Jyestha (Antares). About this 
Magha, the reader is referred to my work, ‘Ancient Indian 

Chronology, when the winter solstice happened at the last 
quarter of this peculiar month of Magha, the time was about 
3000 B.C., when the full-moon day of this Magha was the 
winter solstice day, the time was about 2454 B.C., when the 
Dhanisthi new moon day was the winter solstice, the 
time was about 1429 B.C. Even when this new moon ending 
Mégha could not give the winter solstice day, it is possible 
that the full-moon ending Magha came into use, which 
had the Dhanistha new moon at the middle. We have 
positive evidence to show that this peculiar month of Magha 
was retained eyen up to 80 A.D. for the purpose of fixing 
the extra lunations, viz., the second Asàdha and the second 
Pausa, also perhaps in calendar making. We know the 
well-known lines in Varaha’s Paiica Siddhintikg— 
Aa Wu) fafie stator | 
7 Vide my work, 
* Pp, 159—162, 
E - 2 66:0: In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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fet mafa gate art Taq AeA I 
afaa aiara 11 

The epoch of the Paitdmaha Siddhänta is teadily seen 
to be January 11, 80 A.D. mean suntise at Avanti and on 
January 11, 80 A.D. of G.M.T., O hr. or Ujjayini mean- 
time 5 hrs. 4 mins., we have— 

Apparent sun =289° 14’ 5” 
„ Moon zen vg aa" 
B Delphinis =289° 39' nearly. 

This was clearly a Dhanistha new moon and the begin- 
ning of the same peculiar month of lunar Magha. Those 
who want to find the Mahabharata Kali-beginning cannot 
lose sight of the facts stated in this paragraph. 

On the whole Prof. Bhattachatyya’s paper has been a 
total failure in its attempt at finding the year of the 
Bharata War. 

In conclusion, I want to throw out some suggestions 
to the Mahdbhdrata scholars. My date for the Bharata War 
has been 2449 B.C. or—2526 of the Saka era. The event 
according to my finding belongs to the age of the Indus 
Valley civilization of old. As our Mahabharata is teal history 
and styled as Jaya or a tale of victory, the moot point here 
isto discover who these ancient Mohenzo Daro and Harappa 
People were according to the Mahabharata and the Rgveda. 
They were most likely the Danavas, the great builders, town 
and citadel makers with very good ideas as to the amenities 
of life. They are perhaps mentioned in the „Rgveda as the 
Sisnadevas who had also big cities with a hundred gates 
and their wealth was robbed by the worshippers of Indra. 

Invite the attention of all the great Indian Sanskritists 
| 2 ee specialists in theit study of the Malabar and 
= edas to this very important point. It is also well known 

“tat some of the Danavas sided with Duryodhana in the 
Patata War, 
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Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting of the 
General Council of the Ganganatha Jha 
Research Institute, Allahabad 


The Annual General Meeting of the General Council 
of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute was held in the 
Institute Building on Friday, November 17, 1950 at 4.30 
P. M. In the absence of the President—Dr. Bhagavan Das, 
‘the Vice-President Dr. Amaranatha Jha took the chair. 
The following members were present: Dr. Amara- 
natha Jba (in the chair), Dr. A. Siddiqi, Dr. Ishwari Prasad, 
Pt. K. Chattopadhyaya, Col. S. G. Tiwari, Shri A. C. Mukerji, 
Dr. B. R. Saksena, Shri S..C. Deb, Rai Ram Charan Agarwal, 
Shri Paramanand, Shri A. S. Nataraja Ayyar, Shri R. N. 
Kaul, Shir Zamin Ali, Pt. D. P. Shukla, and Dr. Umesha 
Miskta. 

The minutes of the last meeting printed in the Journal 
Vol. VII. Patts 2-4 and circulated amongst the members 
were taken as read. l 

The chairman then called upon the Secretary Mm. Dr. 
Umesha Mishra to read out the Annual Report. The Report 
was read out and was adopted. The Council then took up 
the Estimated Budget and Statement of Accounts for 1951- 
52 presented by the treasurer as recommended by the Exe- 
cutive Committee for consideration and adopted it. 
Next, the Council proceeded to elect the office bearers 
and members of the Executive Committee under Rule 17 for 


the period of three years Commencing from November 25, 
1950, i 


The following were elected ;— 

| Office bearers: 

: President—pDr, Bhagavan Das, Sbanti Sadan, Sigra, 
anaras Cantt, 


215 : 
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Vice-Presidents :—(1), Dr. Sri S. Radhakrishnan and 
(2) Col. Dr. Amaranath Jha. 

Secretary—Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Umesha Mishra. 

Treasurer—Dr. A. Siddiqi. 

Members of the Executive Committee— 

Prof. R. D. Ranade. 

Dr. Ishwari Prasad. 

Pt. K. Chattopadhyaya. 

Pt. Gopal Swarup Pathak. 

Rai Ram Charan Agarwala. 

Shri S. C. Deb. 

Hon'ble Shri K. M. Munshi had kindly agreed to address 
the Annual meeting but due to the pressure of his official 
work, he could not find it convenient to attend the function 
and address the meeting. 

The Committee resolved to tequest the Account Gene- 
tal U. P. to depute an officer of his office to audit the 
accounts of the Institute for 1950-51 as before. 

There being no other business, the meeting was dec- 
lared closed with thanks to the chair and the members. 


Ne Ro oon 


UMESHA MISHRA 
Secretary 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GANGANATHA 
JHA RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
FOR 1949-50 


On behalf of the Executive Committee of the Ganga- 
natha Jha Research Institute I present the Annual Report 
for the year ending March 31, 1950. During the year the 
most important work has been the construction of a wing 
of the Institute Building. It was on November 25, 1949 
that the Institute was shifted to this new building from the 
Hindu Boarding House. After full six ‘years we have been 
able to get some space to make separate arrangements for 
the manuscript section. The work of arranging and 
classifying manuscripts is very difficult and it requires a very 
large space for the purpose. For the present the big room 
on the first floor has been allotted to the manuscript section. 
Further construction can continue when more funds are 
available. 


We have beer trying to secure donations for the 
Completion of the rest of the building and its equipment, 
But I am sorry to say that the response has been not at all 
hopeful. During the year the Uttara Pradesha Government 
has given us a non-recurring grant of Rs. 15,000 only and 
the Government of Orissa Rs. tooo; and Rs. 730 have 
“Oats from other sources. Thus the totat amount of donations 
w ceived during year was Rs. 16,730 only. For the consttuc- 
= a portion of the building including à room for the 
. Dt and electric fitting the actual expenditure incurred 
Is Rg. 36,003-8-6, É 
ibi = e the expansion of our activities we must cemplete 
Ing and equip it with books, Journals and manus- 


Sting k : 
Coe ` It may be mentioned that the U. P. University Grants 
OX ERN à : 
Muttee visited the Institute and made recommendations 
217 : í 
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both for recurring and non-recurring grants to the Govern- 
ment, as a result of which the Government gave us fot the 
year 1950-51 a recurring grant of Rs. 1 E and a non- 
recurring grant of Rs. 1,000/- only. While making these 
grants a note of appreciation of our work has been appended 
to the Budget for the year 1950-51 which I quote below. :— 
“Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, Allahabad has 
been doing very useful work for the last few years towards 
the preservation, fostering and encouragement of research 
.It aims at baving a fully equipped library consisting 

of books and Oriental Research Journals published in any 
language in the world and also at having a big collection of 
manuscripts. The Institute also issues a Quarterly Journal 
and plans to publish books and encourage research scholars 
for carrying on original investigation. Even at this stage 
of its infancy it has been attracting research students in 
Indology from all parts of India, as there are few Institutes 
of this kind in the country. A site for its building in Alfred 
Park, Allahabad was allotted and the building has been 
partially completed.” 
Government could not, however, provide more than 

Rs. 1,000/- recurring and Rs. 1,000/- non-recurring grant 
for the next year. Considering our activities and needs 
the above grant is very poor. We know how generously the 
Governments of Bombay and Madras give grants to the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona and the 
Kuppuswami Shastri Research Institute, Madras respec 
tively. Besides, we have approached the Union Government 
in the Ministry of Education, but so far we have received 
no grant from them. Tt seems that without personal efforts 
by members who command influence no donations can be 
secured in the present condition of the country. I, therefore 
take this opportunity to request our members who have 
interest in the work of the Institute to endeavour to enlist | 
life-members and secure some research scholarships. 
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Membership — 3 

The total number of Ordinary Members of the Institute 
on the 31st of March 1950 was gq like the previous year. 
‘Three had dropped but their place was filled up by new mem- 
bers. The number of life-members and also that of the 
Benefactors temained unchanged. So the total number of 
all the members of the Institute was 209. 


a 


Meetings 

There were four meetings of the Executive Committee 
during the year and some business was transacted by corres- 
pondence also. 


Publications 


Duting the year we have published only two issues 
containing 219 pages. The Press which is printing the Journal 
seems to have been very much busy with other work, and 
the publication of the other numbers has been so much 
delayed. 

As for the publication of the Sanskrit Documents which 
has been in the Press for more than four years now, I wish 
to express regret that the publication has been delayed longer 
than was necessaty. The new Director of the National 
Archives of India who is the co-editor finds it difficult to 
make much progress in going through the proofs. However, 
I can only hope we shall be able to place the book in the 
hands of our members in course of the next few months 


for want of funds we have not undertaken any other publica- 
tion, a 


Additions to the Library 

During the course of this year we have received 6o 
Coks for review and they have been placed in the library. 
€ have also purchased a few books for the use of our tesearch 


Sc . 1 . 
pes The manuscript section has been much enriched ; 
ws l 4 
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we have spent about Rupees five hundred for purchasing 
select and rare manuscripts, particularly on Tantra. Three 
more foreign Journals have been added to the exchange list 
duting the year. Thus the total number of Journals received 
in exchange up to the end of this year was 49. 


Research Scholarship 

After the term of Shri A. S. Nataraja Ayyar was over 
in last December the Executive Committee had decided to 
awatd a research scholarship of Rs. 150 per month for 
research in Buddhist Philosophy based on original Sanskrit 
Texts. But unfortunately for lack of funds we could not 
appoint any scholar till now. 


Needs and suggestions 


Our needs are manifold, specially because our Institute 

" is in its infancy. (1) First of all we must tty to complete 
the construction of the building without which the activities 

arc very much hampeted. (2) We should have closed shelves 

with glass panes for manuscripts. (3) The main aim of 
founding this Institute is to foster research work in original 
sources in Indology. For this we need research scholarships 

and highly qualified research scholars working in the 

A Institute. (4) Equipment of the library with up to date 
publications of original texts and critical works on Indology 

in whatever language they arc published. (5) We should 

tty to have all the oriental journals either in exchange ot 

by subscribing. (6) Lastly, collection of manuscripts which 

are scattered a]l over the country. It is known to all that 

the best treasures of our learning are concealed in these 
manusctipts. We know of several sciences which have not 
been unearthed so far. Tt is one of the most important duties 

of the State to collect these hidden treasures of out countty- 

The owners of these manusctipts have no other interest DOW E 

in them except some sentiment, Most of them are ready 


la 
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to present them to any safe institution but they need some 
persuasion. But these must be collected even if we have 
to pay a price for them. Any delay in this may mean their 
disappearance or destruction. 

There is another suggestion which I want to place 
before the members. We know that the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona has undertaken the work of publi- 
shing a critical edition of the Mahabharata and later on, the 
Puranas. The Deccan College Post-graduate and Research 
Institute, Poona has taken up the work of publishing a 
Dictionary of Sanskrit on Historical Principles. The various 
states are helping them withgenerous donations. Similarly, I 
wish to suggest that this Institute should take up (1) the work 
of publihsing a critical bibliography of all the research work 
done in Indology so far. There is no publication to tell us as 
to what work has been done up to this time on any subject 
in any branch of oriental learning. This is not a new pro- 
posal. I had brought this proposal before the Executive 
Committee in 1945, and a Sub-committee with Dr. Tara Chand 
as its Convener was appointed to consider its financial 
implications. But nothing could be done for want of funds. 
(2) The second proposal is to pepare a chronology of Sanskrit 
works and their authors. It is pity that we have no idea 
of what contributions to Sanskrit literature have 
been made in any particular century of of the time of the 
authors, 

Without these it is not possible to write any authentic 
history of Sanskrit literature on scientific lines. I, therefore, 
Suggest that funds should be collected for the award of 
stipends for the above work and after some years we shall 
Set an authentic history of Sanskrit literature written with 
the help of experts in different branches of Sanskrit learning. 
This entire scheme will take more than ten yeats. If a work 
like this is taken up by this Institute we shall have achieved 
* good deal. 
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With these few wotds I express my gratitude to all 
| those who have helped the Institute in different capacities, 
namely, contributing articles to our Journal, presenting 
books, giving donations and so on. I am fully confident 
that they will continue their co-operation in future. 


UMESHA MISHRA 
Secretary 
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REVIEWS OF BOCKS 


THE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS IN ANCIENT INDIA. By Dr. K. LL 
Daftari B-A., B.L., D.Litt. (Hony,) Published by 
Nagpur University. Pages xv+182. Price Rs. 3/- 
1947. 
The book under review consists of ten Lectures deli- 
vered by Dr. Daftari under the auspices of the Nagpur 
University as the rst Lecture in the * Mahadeo Hari Wathodkar 
Memorial Lecturership’ Series. The subject chosen by the 
lecturer is indeed very important and interesting. The 
lecturer claims to have made a decp and unprejudiced study 
of the entire Sanskrit literature from Veda down to the Folk 
literature of the country with a clear understanding of the 
spitit of Indian thought. He himself says in the very 
beginning of his first lecture, “ The Social Institutions of the 
Ancient Indians” deserve to be studied more deeply and 
throughly than have been done hitherto, especially if we have 
to take from the study of the past any lesson for our future 
Progress.” 
The topics of the ten lectures are—(1) Subject, sources 
of Information, (2) Preliminary Information, (3) The Varnas, 
(4) Manus and Saptarshis, (5) Asramas, (6) The Yajfia 
and the Agvamedha Yajfia, (7) Marriage and (8) The picture 
of the Ancient Society. 
fey No doubt, the topics of lectures ate Nery attractive and 
~ <€cturer has promised to present the views of out Sasttas 
Without any prejudices. But when we study his book we 
EN much disappointed. The book indeed contains 
Surprising interpretations with which no scholar can 


Agr : à 
8 E I refer only to same of these interpretations of Dt. 
aftari here. 
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i. While speaking . of the mafra Dr. Daftari 
says— This is an impossibility. The realistic interpre- 
tation is to regard this creation, as nomination, clection, 
adoption or appointment to an office. If we thus interpret 
the Puranas in a realistic manner, they will be found to 
convey to us abundant information about the Social and 
Political Institutions of Ancient Indians.” In support of 
this fantastic interpretation of his own Dr. Daftari further 
says “There are several words in the Puranas that have got 
more than one meaning. Some of these meanings, that 
would give the realistic construction, have been lost through 
operation of time and the meaning that is known to these 
learned men, can give only a fantastic construction.” (p. 11). 

2. On pages 16—25, Dr. Daftari says, while dealing 
with the 14 lokas, that /okas are not places but “must be 
assemblies exercising public functions. Moreover thése ate 
said to have been created by words only and words cannot 
cteate cities but can create assemblies." 


3. Again, while interpreting the lines of agg 


urea — Qqqemd Qaqrsiveuemd | 
arate ttt salga: fafa: || 
qaTeA ANEN: C3: Beafeaeazaar: | 
iR querar AAA FA j| 


Dr. Daftari says that the names beginning with afa 
and ending in @aqeq: are qafa according to faaag and as 
such these “are the names of offices in human Society.” 

4. Next, while explaning the meaning of aaa 
Dr. Daftari says—it is “going from one Varna into another 
and of entering into the Society consisting of the four Varnas. : 

From the above interpretations of Dr. Daftari it is cleat 
that they are all fantastic and cannot be at all accepted by 
any sensible man. How can one consciously believe that 
the Ys in which we live is not a place to live but a? 
assembly exercising public function; that creation is a nomi- 
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nation, election, adoption or appointment to an office. 
that "fd is not the name of a God but an office in human 
society. 

Such interpretations of Hindu Sastra ate not at all des- 
itable. Thete should be some consistency, truth corbor- 
tated with actual facts of experience and sense in new in- 
terpretations. They should be Supported by some authotity, 
Mere speculations based on fantastic thoughts cannot give 
us the proper- meaning. It is our duty to read such pecu- 
liar views and try to correct them, so that our Ancient thou- 
ghts may not be misunderstood and mislead people. Such 
views should not be encouraged. 


SAMSKARAS.— The Genius Behind Sacramental Rites. By 
Sti Hamsa Yogi. Published by the Suddha Dharma 
office, Mylapore, Madras 4 in the Suddha Dharma 
Tract series No 9. pages viiit+57-+3649 1951. 
Price Inland Rs. 2-8-o, Foreign Dol. 1.25 or sh. 8. 
Sti Hamisa Yogi is the accredited teacher of the Suddha 
Dharma Mandalam. He gave a talk on Sarhskaras and their 
Significances to his followers, which appeared in the fourth 
Patalam of the Sanatana Dharma-dipika Vol. TI in 1180 Sans- 
krit Slokas. An English translation of these Slokas appeared 
in the Siddha Dharma which is now presented in a book form. 
The editor of the Suddha Dharma has tightly observed 
= faith in Samskaras is gradually disappearing not merely 
ae use of the influence of the time but also on aso of 
not knowing the true significances of these rites. The 
a under review is an attempt to remove such ignorance 
$e to Strengthen the faith of those who even now 
. “Ye in them. 
enr E Yogin has no doubt followed the views of the an- 
Fa Inkers, but has also introduced here and there a good 


that 
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deal of his own otiginal interpretation. For instance, in 
Garbhadhàna Sarhskara he distinguishes between Atsa, 
Manusa and Daivatsa types. Similarly, he makes three sub- 
divisions of each of the four kinds of marriage, namely, Prā- 
kyta, Atmiya and Suddha, Thus he holds that in all there 
are twelve kinds of marriage. : 
The book is quite good and helpful to understand the 
spirit underlying these Sarnskàras. 


Asawas, Part One; by Shri Kuvalayananda : published in the 
Popular Yoga series, Volume one. Yoga-Mimatnsá 
office, Kaivalyadhàma, Lonavala (G. I. P.), pages 
184-188. 1949, Price Rs. 7/- (Third Impression). 

PRANAYAMA, Part one. By Shri Kuvalayananda. Published 
in the Popular Yoga series, Vol. 2. Kaivalyadhàma 
Lonovala (G. I. P). Third Impression. 1950. Pages 
18--160. Price Rs. 5-8 only. 

It is known to all lovers of Yogic practices that Lona- 
vala is a gteat centre of Yogic Physical Culture of India. It 
has served the right cause of Indian culture and has helped 
many a needy. persons to regain their proper health through 
Yogic practices. It has taught people the practical value of 
Yoga-sastra in our life, : 

The book under review is the first volume of the popu- 
lar yoga series. It gives detailed description of the technique 
of nearly every Asana that has a physical or a spiritual value. 
Each Asana has been. fully illustrated and this has added to 
the worth of the book. The treatment is not confined to 
the Asanas alone but it also covers Praciices like Viparita 
Karaii, Yoga Mudra, Uddiyàána and Nauli. Í 

The book is divided into six chapters: Human Body, 
Pfeparing oneself for Asanas, Meditative poses, cultural 
Poses, Four Additional Exercises, and Scientific Survey of 
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Yogic poses. Besides there are three appendices dealing 
with the instructions to bé followed for practising these 
Asanas. At the end it has a short Glossary of important 
words. There ate 81 illustrations. 

The treatment is throughout very scientific and easy 
to be followed. In fact, the book is a practical guide for un- 
derstanding the significance and the method of practising 
Asanas. Asana is a sott of physical exercise and it also 
helps in bringing manas under control. For the achieve- 
ment of the highest goal of life control over body and manas 
is very essential. It is with this idea that the book has been 
wtitten based on personal experience. The book is vety 
useful for every one who desires physical and mental peace. 
The next step towords the realisation of the highest 
aim of our life, religion and philosophy is the practising of 
Pranayama. Both Asana and Pranayama ate very closely con- 
nected. Asana helps in the proper performance of Pranayama. 
Without proper Asana one cannot proceed successfully with 
Pranayama. ‘Thus the effort of Kaivalyadhama in presenting 
the second book, in the popular yoga series, on Pranayama 
is very significant. 

The book under review has been based on the study 
of our ancient texts on yoga in their proper spirit. Yoga 
isa practical science and unless a Yogic teacher has good 
experience of yogic exercises, his teachings can have no 
value. There are enough proofs in the book to show the 
deep study of the original sources by the author. The treat- 

ment is Scientic, lucid and interesting. ^, 
All the statements in the book have been vety clearly 
illustrated which has made the book much more useful. 
Though these books ate vety critically written and 
have been properly illustrated yet it is desirable that aspirants 
for a thtough knowledge in the science should always con- 
Sult one who has direct experience in the science, 
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We heartly congratulate the author and the authori- 
ties of Kaivalyadhama for these popular hand books on 
Yoga. We hope we shall have many more similar books 
on this important science. 


Hinpu SAMSKARAs.—À socio-teligious study of the lHindu 
Sacraments, by Shri Raj Bali Pandey, M.A., D.Litt., 
Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
Banares Hindu University. Published by  Vikrama 
publications, Bhadaini, Banaras, 1949, pages xiii+ 
546, ptice Rs. 25. 


The book under review is an approved thesis for the 
degree of Doctor of Letters by the Banaras Hindu University 
in 1936. It consists of ten chapters: "The sources of Inquiry, 
the meaning and the number of the Sathskaras, the purposes 
of the Sarmskàras, the constituents of the Sarnskaras, the Pre- 
natal Sarnskaras, the Sarmskaras of childhood, the Educa- 
tional Sarhskaras, Vivaha, and the Antyesti Sathskaras and 
Conclusion. 

Each of these chapters has been divided into various 
sections according to the nature and importance of the 
details constituting the topic discussed in the chapter. The 
treatment of Sathskaras is a very important subject. It 
gives us a clear vision of the background of culture of India. 
In fact, it is the very basis upon which the entire structure 
of Hinduism rests. A comprehensive study of this subject 
Was a great desideratum and it is a matter of great 
to me to welcome this book. 

The treatment of the topics in the book is based 
on authoritative texts and has been very lucid. It discusses 
almost all the aspects of the subject dispassionately. The book 
contains a good deal of information and 
all lovers of Indian Culture. 


pleasure 


is very useful fot 
The author has taken great 
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care to make the book quite exhaustive and has utilised all 
possible matter available, but one feels, on 'carcful reading, that 
‘here is still much scope for its improvement. Comparative 
merits of vatious authorities have to be closely discussea in 
order to bring the discussions in tune with Out life. How- 
ever, all this can be easily done in the subsequent edition. 
It pains me to remark that the printing and editing 
of the book have not been as the book deserves. It would 
have been much better if the book could be had for a lower 
price in order that it may be read with bcnefit by a large 
number of men. I congratulate both the author and the 
publisher of the book for this valuable piece of work prc- 
sented to the scholarly world: 


Mustc AND Dance in Kalidasa by K. V. Ramchandran, Asram 
Crossent Road, Coinbatore, pp. 31; Re. 1. 


The present booklet, which is the reprint if a long paper 
printed in the journal of Oriental Research, Madras, seeks 
to exomine Kalidasa's dramatic art from an aspect which 
has not so far received much of critical attention. Music 
and dance had both reached a high measure of excellence 
in ancient India, and Shri Ramcbandran trics to make out 
that Kalidasa had sueh considerable acquaintance with the 
Vatious ragas and ragi nis of India that he had employed them 
at some of the most suitable moments in his plays and poems. 
These régas and raginis lend atmosphere and verve to the 
Plays wherein they occur and Kalidasa, aécording to Shri 
Ramchandran, had a wide knowledge of them. 

But this conclusion is at best inferential and not as 
"evealing and decisive as the one Shri Ramchandran had 
‘ttived at with reference to Klidása's treatment of the 
dance, Here in the second part of his pamphlet the author 
IS more critical, and the way he has scrutinised the dance 
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gestures in the Sckuntalam with reference to the Natyaséstra 
would surely be helpful towards a better staging of some 
of Kalidasa’s plays. The ndfya directions of Réaghavabhatta 
in this regard are quite interesting and the way he had indi- 
cated some of the most intricate as wel! as delicate of the 
dramatic gestures in the Sakuntalam, go to show that Kalidasa, 
had a high sense of the stage. A comparison with the wes- 
tern techniques of the use of song and dance in drama is 
sure to yield remarkable results and Shri Ramchandran can 
well undertake the task. His small pamphlet shows that he 
isfit to do it. 

—Dr. Amar MUKERJI 
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PHILOSOPHY OF GAUDAPADA (ALATASANTI- 
PRAKARANAM) 


By JNANENDRALAL MAJUMDAR 


(Continued from Vol. VIII Part 2, p. 14) 


“Tr is the inner realisation by noble wisdom of noblewis- 
dom, and in this there is no thought of existence or non- 
existence." Tt is inexpressible, for here the triple distinction 
between the knower, knowledge and known vanishes and 
thus there is triple emancipation. It is knowledge which 
is unattainable, for itis the eternal truth and infinite.’ 
Dualistic knowledge is divided into Laukika (worldly) and 
uddhalaukika (super-worldly) according as it refers to the 
81088 perception of objects as they are perceived by igno- 
tant people, or to the subtle or refined (Suddha) perception 
of such advanced people as feel that objects are unteal but 
ate still not so firmly established in true jflana as to be able 
to give denial to their perception of them. ,He to whom 
the World is like a flower in the sky, never born, is the truly 
Wise man possessed of Jokottara jfana. i 
Verses 87 to 89 deal with this tripartite division of 
Nowledge. ; 


1 7 D 
a Sitra, xxiii and xxxv. 
*€ quotations under verse 99. 
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As 
Ryukan Kimura in “A historical study of the terms Hina- 

gana and Mahayana and the origin of Mahayana Buddhism®” says 
that the doctrine that both subject and object ate existing 
isof the Sthaviravadins and Sarvastivadins, that subject is 
existing but object is not existing isthe Yogācāra doctrine, 
that both are not-existing is the Madhyamika doctrine.* 
The eight vijïānas—The world and the super-world, as 
explained above, constitute the samsára which is the play- 
ground of the triple combination of the perciever, the pet- 
ceived and perception. Knowledge here is dualistic and tanta- 
mounts to perception, the light or consciousness which estab- 
lishes a connection between the perceiver and the perceived. 

, It isalso the essence of the perceiver and the perceived, for 
on it depends their very cxistence. Transcendental know- 
ledge is the spring-head from which issue the three conjoin- 
ed streams of the perceiver, the perceived and perception. 
It is Vijfiana or Vijfiana itself (vijfianamatra) and, as issuing 
from it, the three are also nothing but vijfünas. This is 
the monistic idea. Vijfiana itself is- the Paramattha, while 
the three are samvyti. They are Vijfiana itself as it appears 
through the veil of ignorance which though obtaining in the 
sathsara since beginningless time, is an unreality, a nothing. 
Thus Vijfidna can be divided primarily into two kinds, 
namely, Paramārtha-Vijñāna and samvrti-Vijfiana. Parama- 
rtha-vijfiana is called Alaya-vijfna, because it is the source 
of samvyti-vijiana. It is also called citta (Mind) or citta- 
Matra (Mind itself). Gaudapada has used both the terms- 
vijhana and citta—for it.5 The objective world is cittadpsya, 
that 1 Mind*right, the sight of Mind, or what is seen of 
Mind itself. In many places Gaudapáda has not used this 


term. for the objective world9, The subjective world 
————— 


3 Calcutta University Publication. 
4 Page 185. 


5 Vide verses 26-28, 45, 54, 


i 72. 
$ Vide verses 28, 64, 66. 
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is composed of Manas (the ego) and Manovijiiana (egocon- 
sciousness). Gaudapada has not used these terms, but has 
referred to the subject as Jiva (living being), dyk (seer) and 
grihaka (cogniser). Then there are the five vijfianas of the 
five senses. Thus in samvrti we have seven vijfianas, namely, 
Manas, Manovijfiana end the five sense-vijfiánas, which with 
Vijfüna itself, the Paramartha, make up the number eight. 
For a fuller explanation of the terms of this classification it 
would be best to quote from the originals. 
The Buddha says :—“‘With the Manovijfiana: as cause 
and supporter, Mahamati, there rise the seven vijfianas. 
Again, the Manovijfiana is kept functioning as it discerns 
aworld of objects and becomes attached to it, and by means 
of manifold habit-energy (or memory) it nourishes the 
Alaya-vijfiana. The Manas is evolved along with the notion 
ofan ego and its belongings, to which it clings and on which 
it reflects. It has no -bcdy of its own, nor its own marks; 
the Alayavijfiàna is its cause and support. Because the world 
Which is the Mind itself is imagined real and attached to as 
such, the whole psychic system evolves mutually condition- 
ing. Like the waves of the ocean, Mahamati, the world 
Which is the mind-manifested, is stirred up by the wind of 
objectivity, it evolves and dissolves. Thus, Mahamati, when” 
the Manovijfüna is got rid of, the seven vijfianas are also 
Et rid of,?7 ; 
_ . The following analysis made by A&vaghosa is interest- 
mg and instructive:- “By the law of causation (hetupraty- 
aya) in the domain of bitth-and-death (sathsara) we mean 
o eons QNM 
li amm (Manas) and consciousness (Vijnana E Lm 
= beings. What is meant by this? In the all conserTitig - 
eign niin) ignorance obtains; ang x m : 
E nment starts that which sees, that^which represent o 
ae 
TL. Satra, Iii, 
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that which apprehends an objective wotld, and that which 
constantly particulatises. This is called tbe ego (Manas), 
Five names are given to the ego (according to its different 
modes of operation). The first name is activity-conscious- 
ness (Karmavijfiana) in the sense that through the agency 
of ignorance an un-enlightencd mind begins to be disturbed. 
The second name is evolving-consciousness (Pravrtti-vijfia- 
na, that is, the subject) in the sense that when the mind is 
disturbed, there evolves that which sees an external world. 
The third name is representation-consciousness, in the sense 
that the ego (Manas) represents (or reflects) an external 
world. As a clear mirror reflects the images of all descrip- 
tion, it is even so with the representation-consciousness. 
When it is confronted, for instance, with the five objects 
of sense, it represents them at once, instantaneously and 
without any effort. The fourth name is particularisation- 
consciousness, in the sense that it discriminates between 
different things defiled as well as pute. The fifth name is 
succession-consciousness (i. e., memory), in the sense that 
continuously directed by the awakening consciousness (ot 
attention, manaskāra) it (manas) retains and never loses of 
suffers the destruction of any karma, gocd as well as evil, 
which had been sown in the past, and whose retribution, 
painful as well as agreeable, it never fails to mature, be it 
in the present or in the future; and also in the sense that it 
unconsciously recollects things gone by, and in imagination 
anticipates things to come. 

“Therefore, the three domains (Triloka) are nothing 
but the self-rianifestation of the Mind (i.e., Alayavijfana 
which is practically identical with Suchness, Bhi tatathata). 
Sepaxated from the mind, there would be no such things as 
the six objects of sense. Why ? Since all things owing the 
ptinciple of thier existence to the mind (Alayavijfiana), are pro- 
ducea by subjectivity (smrti), all the modes of particularisa- 
Hon are the self-particularisation of the Mind. The Mind 1 
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itself (or the soul as Suchness) being, however, free from all 
attributes, is not differentiated. Therefore, we come to the 
conclusion that all things and conditions in the phenomenal 
world, hypostasised and established only through ignorance 
(Avidya) and subjectivity (smrti) on the part of all being, have 
no more reality than the images ina mirror. They evolve 
simply from the ideality of a particularising mind. When the 
mind is disturbed, the multiplicity of things is produced; but 
when the mind is quieted, the multiplicity of things 
disappears. 

“By ego-consciousness (Manovijñāna) we mean that all 
ignorant minds through their succession-consciousness cling 
to the conception of I and not-I (that is, a separate objective 
world and misapprehends the nature of the six objects of 
sense. The ego-consciousness is also called separation-con- 
sciousness, or phenomena-patticularising-consciousness, be- 
cause it is nourished by the perfuming influence of the ' 
prejudices (asrava), intellectual as well as affectional. 

“While the essence of the mind (Vijfiana) is eternally 
clean and pure, the influence of ignorance makes possible 
the existence of a defiled mind. But in spite of the defiled 
mind, the Mind (itself) is eternal, clear, pure and not subject 
to transformation. : 

"Further, as its original nature is free from particu- 
latisation, it knows in itself no change whatever, though 
it produces everywhere the various modes of existence. 

, “When the oneness of totality of things (Dharmadhatu) 
15 Dot recognised, then ignorance as well as particularisation 
arises, and all phases of the defiled mind are thus developed. 
"t the significance of this doctrine is so extremely deep 
‘nd unfathomable that it can be fully comprehendeé—»y. 
Buddhas and no othets.8” 

The principle enunciated above is strictly followed by 

2udapada throughout the Prakarana. 


b 


i 
: Awakening of Faith, pp. 75-80. 
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As regatds the five sense-vijfianas, the Buddha says, the | 
reasons whereby the eye-consciousness arises are four. What 
are they? They are: (1) the clinging to an external world, 
not knowing that it is of mind itself; (2) the attaching to 
form and habit-energy accumulated since beginningless time 
by false reasoning and erroneous views; (3) the selfnature 
inherent in the vijfiana; (4) the eagerness for multiple forms 
and appearances. By these four reasons, Mahamati, the waves 
of the evolving vijfanas are stirred on the Alayavijfiana 
which resembles the waters of a flood. The same (can be 
said of the other sense-consciousnesses) as of the eye-con- 
sciousness. This consciousness arises at once or by degrees 
in every sense-organ including its atoms and pores of the 
skin; the sense-field is apprehended like a mirror reflecting 
objects, like the ocean swept over by a wind. Mahàmati, 
similarly the waves of the mind-ocean are stirred uninter- 
tuptedly by the wind of bjectivity; cause, decd and appearance 
condition. one another inseparably; the functioning vijfianas 
and the original Vijfidna are thus inextricably bound up to- 
gether; and because the self-nature of form etc. is not com- 
prehended, Mahamati, the system of the five consciousnesses 
(vijfilanas) comes to function. Along with this system of the 
five vijñānas, there is what is known as Manovijfiana (i. e. 
the thinking function of consciousness) whereby the objective 
world is distinguished ard individual appearances are dis- 
tinctly determined, and in this the physical body has its gene- 
sis. But the Manovijfiàna and other vijfianas have no thought. 
that they are mutually conditioned and that they grow out 
of their attachfnent to the discrimination which is applied to. 
the projections of Mind itself. Thus the vijfianas go on 
matoning mutually related in a most intimate manner and. 
discriminating a world of representations.? jl 


As regatds the tise, abiding and ceasing of the vijfanas 


? L. Stra, ix. 
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the Buddha says:— "There are two ways, Mahamati, in which 
the tise, abiding and ceasing of the vijfianas take place, and 
‘this is not understood by the philosophers. That is to say, 
the ceasing takes place as regards continuation and form. In 
the rise of the vijfianas, also, these two are recognisable; the 
tise as regards continuation and the tise as tegatds form. 
In the abiding also, these two (are distinguishable): the one 
taking place as regards continuation and the other as regards 
form. 

“(Further), three modes are distinguishable in the vij- 
fianas: (1) the vijfíana as evolving (2) the vijfiana as producing 
effects, and (3) the vijfiana as remaining in its original nature. 

“(Further), Mahàmati, in the vijfanas, which are said 
to be eight, two functions generally are distinguishable, the 
perceiving and the object-discriminating. As a mirror reflects 
forms, Mahamati, the perceiving vijfiana perceives (objects). 
Mahamati, between the two, the perceiving vijfiana and the 
object-discriminating vijfiana, there is no difference; they are 
mutually conditioning. Then, Mahamati, the perceiving vij- 
fána functions because of transformations taking place (in 
thé mird) by reason of a mysterious habit-energy, while, 
Mahamati, the object-discriminating vijfíana functions be- 
cause of the mind’s discriminating an objective world and 
because of the habit-energy accumulated by erroncous tea- 
soning since beginningless time. 

“Again, Mahamati, by the cessation of all the sense- 
vijfianas is meant the cessation of the Alayavijiiana’s variously 
accumulating habit-energy which is generated when unreali- 
tles are disctiminated. This, Mahamati, is known as the 
“sation of the form-aspect of the vijnanas. tk 

“Again, Mahámati, the cessation of the continua 25-7 
Nu of the vijfianas takes place in this wise: that is to say, 
d AE when both that which Supponi (the vijñānas) an 

À nich is comprehended (by the vijñānas) cease to func 
gon. By that which supports (the vijfianas) is meant the habit- 
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energy (ot memory) which has been accumulated by erroneous 
reasoning since beginningless time and by that which is com- 
prehended (by the vijfíanas) is meant the objective world 
perceived and discriminated by the vijfíanas, which is, how. 
evet, no more than mind itself. 

*Mahamati, it is like a lump of clay and the patticles 
of dust making up its substance, they are neither different nor 
not-different; again, it is like gold and various ornaments 
made of it. If, Mahamati, the lump of clay is different from 
its particles of dust, no lump will ever come out of them. 
But it comes out of them, it is not different from the patticles 
of dust. Again, if there is no difference between the two, the 
lump will be indistinguishable from its particles. 

"Even so, Mahamati, if the evolving vijfianas are differ- 
ent from the Alayavijfiana, even in its original form the Alaya 
cannot be their cause. Again, if they are not different the 
cessation of the evolving vijñānas will mean the cessation of 
the Alayavijfiana, but there is no cessation of its original form. 
Therefore, Mahamati, what cases to function is not the Alaya 
in its original self-form, but is the effect-producing form of 
the vijfianas. When this original self-form ceases to exist, 
then there will indeed be the cessation of the Alayavijfiana. 
If, however, there is the cessation of theAlayavijfiana, this 


doctrine will in no wise differ from the. nihilistic doctrine 
of the philosophers."10 


The substance of these quotations is beautifully set 
forth in verses 45 to 57 through the illustration of a fire- 
brand. 

Two-fold:egolessness (nairdtmya)—What is the two-fold 
egolessness? (It is the egolessness of persons ard. the ego- 


l t 1 r . 
mAssaess of things. What is meant by egolessness of persons? 


Tt means that) in the collection of skandhas, Dhatus and 
| Ayatanas there is no ego-substance, nor anything belonging 


E 10 D. Sitra, IV. 
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to it; the vijñāna is originated by ignorance, deed and desire, 


and keeps up its function by grasping objects by means of 
the sense organs, such as the eye, etc, and by clinging to 


them as real; while a world of objects and bodies is mani- 
fested owing to the discrimination that takes place in the 
world which is of Mind itself, that is, in the Alayavijfiana. 
By reason of the habit-energy stored up by false imagination 
since beginningless time, this world (visaya) is subject to 
change and destruction from moment to moment; it is like a 
river, a lamp, wind, a cloud; (while the Vijfiana itself is) like 
a monkey who is always restless, like a fly who is ever in 
seatch of unclean things and defiled places, like a fire which 
is never satisfied. Again, it is like a water-drawing wheel or 
a machine; it (i.c., the Vijfiana) goes on rolling the wheel of 
transmigration, carrying varieties of bodies and forms, 
resuscitating the dead like the demon Vetala, causing the 
wooden figures to move about as 4 magician moves them. 
“Now, Mahāmati, what is meant by the egolessness of 
things? It is to realise that the Skandhas, Dhatus and Ayatanas 
ate characterised with the nature of false discrimination. 
Mahamati, since the Skandhas, Dhatus and Ayatanas ate des- 
titute of an ego-substance, being no more than an aggregation 
of the’ Skandhas, and subject to the conditions of mutual 
origination which are casually bound up with the string of 
desire and deed, since thus there is no creating agent in them, 
Mahamati, the Skandhas are even destitute of the marks of 
individuality and generality; and the ignorant owing to their 
erroneous discrimination, imagine the multiplicity of pheno- 
mena, the wise, however, do not.” 
Skandhas, Dhatus and Ayatanas deese the world. 
E Persons and things in theirt multifold existence. A person 
t jiva is a collection of them appearing as an organised 
ise being. Separately they ate things. The SISSIES are 
~ : 


1 - . 
L. Sitra, xxvi, 
n 2 
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five in number, namely, Rüpa, Vedana, Samjfia, Samskàra and 
Vijfiana. Rupa is form or body; Vedana is feeling or sensation; 
Samjfà 1s perception or thought; Sarnskara is activities, men- 
tation or conformation;!2 and Vijfiana is consciousness ot 
cognition. Dhatus are the “factors of consciousness (18 in 
number=12 Ayatanas+6 Vijfianas)"; and Ayatanas are the six 
sense-fields, (12 in number=5 sense “organs-++5 sense ob- 
jects +1 mind--1 Dharmas or things in general or abstract 
ideas")? "The five Skandhas contain all the Dhatus and Aya- 
tanas, for body contains the elements which are the objects of 
the senses and feeling etc. are fields for the play of the mind. 
Thus the individuality of a person is constituted solely of the 
five Skandhas and nothing else. He has a body consisting of 
the elements, the sense-organs and the brain; when a sense- 
organ comes in contact with an object a sensation is generated 
which is caught up by the mind, petceived, worked upon, 
discriminated, and distinguished in conformity with mental 
impressions stoted up in the mind since beginningless time, 
and then the object is cognised as such-and such a thing. 
Objects thus determined and sensations, perceptions, menta- 
tions and cognitions determining them vaty from moment to 
moment, and are consequertly unreal, the ptoducts of false 
imagination. The cognising perscn and the cognised objects 
are therefcre devoid of any abiding self-substance ot ego, des- 


titute of any permanent marks of individuality and generality. 
They evolve in consequence of the AI 


| ayavijfana being con- 
fused ot veiled by ignorance as has been explained before in 
connection with the eight Vijfianas. The five sense-V ijfíanas, 
Manovijfüna and Manas, which is called Vijfiána as one of 


"Samskàra is translated as activity by Mrs. Rhys Davids in het 
att II, as mentation by Bhikshu 


| ERE E DM S translation of the Lankavatara Sutra, Lii. 52. Bind 
McGregor iD, kon. forms of potentiality of the mind: 


13 McGregor P. 137. 
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the Skandbas, go on functioning so long as ignorance, or the 
beginningless attachment to unreal objects, obtains. When 
ignorance is destroyed, the world of multiplicities in the shape 
of persons and things vanishes, for they have no abiding ego- 
substance in them to permanently maintain their individual 
charactets. 

The egolessness of Skandhas, Dhatus and Ayatanas is 
further proved by the Buddha’s teaching cf mutual Origination 
or Pratityasamutpada which is referred to in verse 28. The 
chain of mutual origination is :-Ajfiana (ignorance), Sarnskara 
(deed and desire, habit-energy), Vijfiana (cognition, cc nscious- 
ness), Nama-Rupa (name and form), Sadayatanas (six-fold 
field), Sparsa (contact), Vedana (feeling, sensation), Trsna 
(craving), Upadana (grasping), Bhava (becoming), Janma 
(birth). Considering that Nama-Ripa is conditioned by 
Vijñāna and Vijfiana by Nàma-Rüpa, there are 12 links (called 
Nidanas or causes) in the chain:—The following from the 
Mahapadana Suttanta explains the chain:- “To Bodhisattva 
Vipassi it occurred:— 

Where birth is there is death and decay. 

Where becoming is birth also is present. 

Where grasping is there is becoming. 

Whete craving is there is grasping. 

Where feeling is there is craving. 

Where contact is there is feeling. _ 

Whete six-fold field is there is contact. 

Where name-and-form is there is six-fold field. 

Where cognition is there is name-and-fotm: 

Where name-and form is there is cognition. 

“Birth is the condition of death and decay. 

Becoming is the condition of birth. eL 

Grasping is the condition of becoming. 

Craving is the condition of grasping. 

Feeling is the condition of craving. 

Contact is the condition of feeling. 


x 
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Six-fold field is the condition of contact. 
Name-and-form is the condition of six-fold field. 
Cognition is the condition of name-and-torm. 
Name-and-form is the condition of cognition. 


“Cognition tutns back from name-and-form, it goes not 
beyond. Only as follows can one be born or grow cld or die 
ot fall from one condition or reappear in another ; that is, in 
that cognition is conditioned by name-and-form and name- 
and-form by cognition, the six-fold field by name-and-form, 
contact by the six-fold field, feeling by contact, craving by 
feeling, grasping by craving, becoming by grasping, birth by 
becoming, decay and dying by birth, and so too gtief, 
lamentation, ill, sorrow and despair come to pass. Such is 
the coming to be of the entire body of ill.”14 

In explaining the mutuality between cognition and name- 
and-form the Mahdnidana Suttänta says:— 

“Were ccgnition not to enter into the mother's womb 
name-and-form would not be constituted therein. Were cog- 
nition, after having descended into the mothet’s womb, to 
become extinct, name-and-form would not come to birth in 
this state of being. Were cognition to be extirpated from one 
yet young, youth or maiden, name-and-form would not attain 
to growth, development, expansion. Wherefore, cognition is 
the basis, genesis, cause of name-and-fctm. 

"Again, were cognition to gain no foot-hold in name- 
and-form, then there would not be manifested, in the coming 
years, that concatenation of birth, old age, death and the up- 
rising of ill. Wherefore, name-and-form is the basis, genesis, 
cause of cognition. Tn so far only can one be born, grow 


E tc, in as far as this is, namely, name-and-form together 
~ QUATRE, oe 
" witi “cog nition,?715 


———————— 


à p 
* Rhys David's translation. 


15 1 
1 Rhys Davids’ translation, 
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The worldly existence of « person, constituted of five 
Skandhas, thus contains 1o out of the 12 links or nidanas. It 
is these which suffer momentary changes, are born, die and 
transmigrate. The momentary Vijfíana or cognition of the 
person is the consequence of ajfiana (ignorance) and sarnskara 
(deed and desire or habit-energy, stored up since begnningless: 
time)!6 the first two of the nidanas. The term sarnskara has 
evidently given trouble to the translators as we have seen 
before, for it is difficult to find a single English word to 
stand for it. It is in fact, the store of energy generated, since 
beginningless time, by the play of voiition (cetana, desire, will) 
and action (karma) in a person and is the result of inscrutable 
ignorance veiling the true Vijfiana, called in this connection, 
the Alayavijfiana. "The Mind being influenced by habit-enetgy 
there arises a something resembling real existence (bhava- 
bhása); as the ignorant do not understand, it is said that 
there is the birth (of realities).?!? The triple world owes its ex- 
istence to the Mind put into confusion by means of habit- 
energy.”18 "There is no such evolving in the Mina itself which 
is beyond comprehension.”1® Depending upon the Mind, 
there appears (within) a mind and without a world of indivi- 
dual objects (rüpinah); this and no other is an external world 
Which is imagined by the ignorant.”2° "Body, property and 
abode are objectifications of the Alayavijfana, which is in it- 
self above (the dualism of) subject and object."? 

j The two forms of egolessness are categorically 
In Verses 25 to 28 and verses 68 to 71, and discussed through- 
` Out the Prakarana. 


————M a D) 


18 V; : : 
* Vide quotation from L. Sutra. 
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Seven-fold Sinyetd (emptiness).—The egclessness or un- 
reality of persons and things together with the reality of 
Alayavijfiana are included in the comprehensive conception 
of seven-fold Sünyatà oremptiness. Persons and things are 
characterised with six forms cf emptiness, while Alayavijfiána 
is the great Emptiness (Mahagiinyata), because in itself it has 
nothing to do with the world of persons and things. “To 
the Yogins there is one reality which reveals itself as multi- 
plicity and yet there is no multiplicity in it??. Asked about 
emptiness, tbe Buddha said, “Emptiness, «emptiness, indeed ! 
Mahamati, it is a term whose self-nature is false imagination. 
Because of one's attachment to false imagination, Mahamati, 
we have to talk of emptiness, no-birth, non-duality and ab- 
sence of self-natute. In short, Mahamati, there are seven 
kinds of emptiness : (1) The emptiness of individual marks 
(Laksana-Sünyatà), (2) the emptiness cf self-nature (Bhavasva- 
bhava-Sinyata), (3) the emptiness of no-work (Apracarita- 
Sünyatà), (4) the emptiness of work (Pracarita-Sünyatà), (5) 
the emptiness of all things in the sense that they are unpredi- 
cable (Nirabhilàpya-Sünyatà), (6) the emptiness in the highest 
sense of ultimate reality realisable only by noble wisdom 
(Paramartha-A ryajfíana-Mahàsünyata) and (7) the emptiness of 
mutuality (T taretara-Sünyatà) which is the sevcnth.23 Then the 
Blessed one goes on to define each of these forms of empti- 
ness. These definitions have been quoted under the verses in 
which they have been established, namely, verses 19, 23, 60, 
67, 79, 80 and 91. Itaretara-Sünyatà is the Anyonyabhava of 
the Nyaya Philosophy and from the standpoint of emptiness it 
is the least impertant. Gaudapada utilises it in his refutation 
of the idea of causation, for when the effect is born there is not 

tkevecuse and when the cause is born there is not the effect™*. 


——— 


??T, Sutra, lv. 
2» gp, Sutra, xxvii. 
24 verse. 17, 
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Of the other forms of $ünyatà the most important are Bhava- 
svabháva-Sünyatà and Paramartha-A tyajfíana-Mahagtnyatà. 
The former, translated as emptiness of self-nature, is, mere 
literally, emptiness of being-svabhava, that is, the emptiness 
of the svabhava, or self-nature, of what ate supposed to be 
being, of existing, in the world; it is the emptiness of the 
Parikalpita and Paratantra svabhavas, the two-fold egolessness 
of persons and things. The latter, however, is the truth cf 
the ultimate reality which reveals itself when the emptiness 
of the world of multiplicity is thoroughly understcad; it is 
the truth of the Parinispanna svabhava. It is such-as-it-is, un- 
touched by the world as it is. Hence, as Asvaghosa has aptly 
said, it bas the two-fold aspect of Sünyatà and Asinyata 
non-emptiness), and the same thing is said by Gaudapada in 
vetse 72. 

The world is neither Sasvata (eternal) nor Uccheda (anni- 
hilated)— 

The Buddha has persistently combated the notions of eter- 
nalism and nihilism about the world. The idea of eternalism 
tises from consicering the world as composed of particulars 
Which are eternal and not subject to causation and that of 
nihilism rises from not considering the true existence of the 
ultimate reality of which the particulars are a false presenta- 
tion and from thinking that with the disappearance of a parti- 
cular the conditions of ignorance, deed and desire which 
caused its appearance are annihilated.? Whatever comes to 
be Passes away, was the life-long teaching of the Buddha and 
his last words before parinirvana were, “Decay is inherent in 
all component things. Work out your salvation with dili- 
Senee”.26 Particulars are egoless as such and cannot, there- 
fore, be eternal as such. But although they are devoid 6i auy 
Patticulatistic selfnature they are in their essence, which is 


OCT 


25 T 5 
" Vide quotations under verse 57. 
Mahaparinirvana Sara. 
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their true self-nature, the universal reality, the Alayavijfiana 
or Dharmadhitu. Thus considered, “they are what is seen 
of Mind itself”, essentially universals or, rather, the univer- 
sal. But so long as the conditions of ignorance, deed and 
desire will obtain, they will appear and reappear and reappear, 
appear as particulars of samvyti or Paratantra existence. 
Hence, the Budda said, “I always preach emptiness which 
is beyond eternalism and nihilism. Sarhsara is like a dream 
and a vision and Karma vanishes not."?" The multipli- 
city of the world which is subject to birth and death is, like 
a dream anda vision, not eternal, but itis not also nihil 
because it is the manifestation of Alayavijfiana under the 
influence of ignorance, deed and desire. ‘‘Mahamati,” said 
the Blessed one, “my teaching consists in the cessation of 
sufferings arising from the discrimination of the triple 
world, inthe cessation of ignorance, desire, deed and 
causality, and in the recognition that an objective world, 
like a vision, is the manifestation of Mind _ itself.’’8 
“Because the world which is the Mind itself is imagined 
teal and attached to as such, the whole psychic system 
evolves mutually conditioning. Like the waves of the 
ocean, Mahámati, the world which is the mind-manifested 
is stirred up by the wind of objectivity, it evolves and dis- 
solves."?? “When the (ideas of) body, property and 
abode are cherished in what are nothing but the - manifes- 
tation of Mind itself, the cxternal world is perceived undet 
the aspects of individuality and generality, whieh, how- 
ever, are not realities."30 


(To be continue ) 


?! L. Sätra, xxvii. 
?8 L, Sara, vi. 

29 L, Sitra, liii. 

` 30 L, Sätra, xxxi, 
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BHAVABHÜTTS INDEBTEDNESS TO KAUTILYA 
By DASHARATHA SHARMA 


In a paper contributed to the IHO., XXV, Part 2, 
I have shown Kalidasa’s indebtedness to Kautilya for the 
Arthasastra material utilised in the Raghuvamsa. That ano- 
ther great Sanskrit dramatist, Bhavabliti, also borrowed 
freely from the Kautiliya would be shown here. By Bhava- 
bhüti's time, Kautilya indeed, appears to have become such 
an authority that, disregarding the anachronism thus invo- 
lved, Bhavabhüti could make Ravana’s minister, Malyavan, 
quote from the Kanftiliya ArthaSastra’ and say, ward vafi 
arenas «seared cafu? eft aaa aoma: sfa- 
fau | 2 

Of Bhavabhiiti’s dramas, the Uvstra-Ramacarita, had 
no place for diplomacy, and therefore also none for the 
use of the Kanfiliya. In the Malatimadhava, Bhavabhüti 
goes to the Arthasastra occasionally for a few words and 
ideas. The verse? 

afz: waleronprurni Tdi 
megg qq emma | 
sd faite: aroia FT- 
wee: TATA ATT, qafa a id TAMA, 

has, perhaps, been inspired by the following passages from 
the section on counsel in the Arthasāstra:t— 


(2) SREE cer SAIS CeTHTE Td 

(3) aame ot fag: wd fefe, | 

(3) mer wx faa: for famem wi 

C a pH wargrft seenfeq quent |! E 
LVI, 5. 


* Todar Mall Mabaviracaritam, p- :91- The words from the 

Sastra have been put within inverted commas. y a 

: Malatimadhava, Act I, II. 103-6, Dr. R.G. Bhandarkar's edition 
230a : À 


STENT | 


Artha 
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For Kamandaki’s role as fmgeerigdt, we may refer to 
the next topic in the Kautiliya, the datapranidhi, which 
begins with the s#ras*:— 

sagan wawa. aaa fage: creda: Wf. 
fari: ware tt: AAAS: | 

In Act II, line 156, of the drama®, the description of 
Vasurata as Kutila-naya-nis nàfa-manas natvrally takes one's 
mind to the Kawfiliya. In fact Vasurata appears to be gui- 
ded throughout by the rules laid down in this mastetly 
treatise on statecraft. He wants to give his daughter, Mā- 
lati, in marriage to Madhava, and yet docs not do so openly 
for feat that he would offend the Pradhina-prakrli, i.e., the 
tuler’. This action is whclly in consonance with the dic- 
tates of Kautilya who states; “self-interest should be the first 
and constant thought of a wise man, for the life of a man 
under the service of a king is aptly compared to life in fire; 
wheteas fire burns a part or whole of the body if at all, 
the king has the power either to destroy ot advance the 
whole family, consisting of sons and wives of his servants." 

The drama, however, in which Bhavabhüti has the 
greatest opportunity of using the Kawfi/ya is the Mahavira- 
carita. Ravana’s minister, M. alyavan, is an cxpert in Kauti- 
lyan statecraft. He uses technical terms from the Artha- 
sastra and advocates methcds which might rightly be termed 
Kautilyan ot Machiavellian, and, 


Si, 76, à 
$ Dr .R. G. Bhandarkar’s edition. 
” “Sa rare lara qfegar 


of the drama, equates TAMAS with azar E e But 
4 thisis farfrom being the view of Ka SMe ts [o ea) 


iis cifüdied and roves: The enumeration of the seyen prakrtis begins 
ith svamin, showing thereby th aon a ERD ti. 
Specifically too hs eee Y that svamin is the pradhana-prakr. 
Teeri fg eart (IILi) 


XT Usaha safer: (1II,2) 
OW) 4, the last two verses, 


in the tight Kautilyan 
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spirit, nicely balances one set -of conditions against the 
other, to discover the exact policy that should be pursued, 
If it rendered possible the tealisation of some selfish aim, 
it mattered little whether the methods followed were moral 
ot immoral; whether they benefitted cr destroyed people 
who foolishly relied on the ruler. 

We find Malvavan on the stage in the second Act. 
His statement®:— 

AMARA AAT SITRIUTTHTRRDTG: 
See FTTH: ATA FT TATA, 
is very much like Kautilya’s sayingl0— 
agiia at afana, 
waa A TRAET | 

In the Målatīmādhava Bhavabhüti has, as we have seen, a 
fmperiedt. In the Mahaviracarita, we have a ariex 1i 
deputed by Malyavan to Paragurama. The Raksasa mini- 
ster has many alternative possibilities before himself. In 
a conflict between Rama and Paragurama, which Malyavan 
Was trying to bring about, all would be well, if the former 
Were defeated. The irate Patagurama could not stop with- 
out slaying his antagonists. But in case of Rama’s victory, 
évetything was bound to go wrong. Rama, as the fasat 
of the «fast Patagurama, would be popular. Even 
Ravana’s subjects, the devas, wete bound to pass over to 
Ràma's Side, because tbere is bound to be disaffection 
‘Mong the Pra&rtis, if they are ill-treated by an asura- 
Mayin 12 
E 

^ Mahaviracarita, II, 5. 

ArthaSastra, Y, 9. 

x es is, I think, identical with the ITET E 
Codes Na m meu TT discussion of the 
x tles, referred to above, see the mme edition of the drama, pp. 


D) 
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For the words, aafasdt, aazefasady and the like, thus 
used, the reader would do well to turn to the first chapter 
of Book XII of the Kaufilzya which states— | 

azar  wafgxerafawRer eft aaa o ufa 
gafa 1... qagan meaa aS | 
Causes of disaffection among the Praktis (afam) have 
been dealt with in the 24r7/Zafas/ra.? The passage, "d q 
meaa Aaaa fada aa a aRar: | 
aaa gma War aag aa une 
fasfrarrauraa: mpa: might fitly be compared with the 
following quotations from the Arthasasira :— 


(i) ama: saami aeai area: | 
mii emp wht durer ara 1125 

(ii) asama RaRa wedur armenia faenaaeghni 
Wm Wd. ge g amaaa sea: fpem 
freqqfer ar 116 


Malyavan’s next appearance on the stage is in Act 
IV. He devises means to exile Rama from Ayodhya. 1f 
the supposed orders of Kaikeyi are not carried out, it would 
be a blot on the character of the fafmitg, Rama; and the 
tight sort of fafmfig, though Bhavabhiti does not make 
the point clear, has to be, as Kautilya points out, a man of 
sound character.1? In case Rama repaired to the forest, 
which was the most likely alternative, he could, by vati- 
ous wily tactics, be cattied near the Raksasas in Dandaka- 
ranya and overcome by them. To institute a verbal com- 


13 VIT 


1 T rop 
po Ag Mahaviracarita, Todar Malls edition, p. 91. As would Be 
PM ns from a Comparison of this passage with the parallel passage? 
F m : € Arthasastra quoted above, prakpiis included not only subject 

ut also ministers and other officers. 


16 VII, 5. 
18 Thid. 


17 See the Arthasāstra, VI, x and 2, 
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parison with the Kaufiliya we, quote here the words of 
Bhavabhüti- - 

Cada AMATI FHS ANS Aa fassmprgTisd- 
gegen Peau: JERA A epa ATATA fe quence 
aq frenreatccater | aaa fe gaaat 

The word, digwr, used here can best be understood 
by referring to the Kauzilīya which defines them as 4 sra 
Tea giai sare at aa: sag redes diem. "719 And 
ds regards the way the tiksnas were uscd ultimately that 
too was perhaps suggested by the chapter entitled art- 
ama, which, among other things states:— 

aa: ÀSA apa. seared T masg RaT STET WeTWUT: | 
sfr wed werd afer aiin STQUD... 

carat wer fed sae Tl 

fan AA ar fae fasis ara 

qetesim: gaffe: we um 
Milyavan’s view regarding the comparative utility of 
aa and sagara appears to be similar to that of Kaut- 
ilya who states, *He who has power overreaches by virtue 
of his strength the king possessing more energy -.- Rulers 
Possessing power (even those that were) women, minors, 
lame and blind, conquered the eatth by defeating or buy- 
ing those who had more energy” 

According to Malyavan, Rima was in many ways 
an irreconcilable enemy of Ravana. Being a Watt 
Tuer, he was a SENSE as a Ksatriya, he was a fact 
WX. Because of his being too strong an enemy to be 
dealt with openly, sqiaats was the best way to punish 
him. His wife must be taken away to make nin. either 
Commit suicide or repent and come to terms with Ravana. 
Cu—— A 


i Todar Mall Mahaviracarita, pp: 87-88. 
p. 3s 

20 XI, 2 

er Shamashastry—Arthasastra, pp. 339-7340. 
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Here again Kautilyan influence is apparent. Kauti- 
lya’s definition, radere aafaa: is there. qias isa 
well known Kautilyan prescription for ills caused by 
people who could not be punched openly.?? The words, 
qaaa at wid wat, remird one of the sZ/ras, ast fg 
TUATHA | MA Bl Ce aera 128 7 

Malyavan regarded Vibhisana also as Rāvaņa’s enemy. 
Vibhisana was a  wewíwp,"4 i.e. in Kautilya’s words, 
an enemy on account of belonging to the same family. 
Kautilya has no chapter on the treatment of brothers. 
Bhavabhüti therefore utilises the chapter entitled, mr 
grat, regarding Vibhisana also as a ga. The Kautilyan 
süfra, afgaf arr, has been expanded by Malyavan 
into the line, fep sanatga wad at aafia. 2 Kautilya’s 
Siiras, TER, aaae ast «ata: AAA aT- 
gaffa aa: a dq faa ant zaag?” find an echo 
in Malyavan’s statement, weary gwweuquuo mr 
Taso quur qnia de vermag gef. Kautilya's arofa 
fe qt wwmpesfeflagaufaTarari Ag? is suitably changed 
in the Mahdviracarita to afzzusaiasgs gan Raga Ngga. 
The axi wa of the drama?! is perhaps nothing but a mis-, 
reading for the Kautilyan segs wq¥.32 And as for qaad 
sa aqaa aga sage wafa, it isas alte 
core, img ne: seat ara qer: serena: suia 
Roar WW afriqa qai 1 (V., 1) C 3j 

23 Arthasastra, VII, 3. 

^ TeS: WES VI, 2. 
25 I, 17, 
26 JẸ a OK 
3 Todar Mall—M<ahaviracarita, IV, 7. 
D MEER "E 17, 15-17. 
odar Mall—Mahay 


ady pointed 


Irataria, p. 91, 11-1-2, 


30 I, HE. Adie 
EDI 91, line 5, 
32 - 
P. 92, line 6. 
23] : x s 
] fes: | > 17, 12-13 WATS TITS ST ala: FATT efa ator affi 
Pe 
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above, a quotation from the Kéufiliya, without the slightest 
change in its wording. 

Vibhisapa is regarded further, as a very dangerous 
foe, because the prakrřis love him cn account of his 
afaa and sm gvnas.*4 As to what these gunas ate we 
have to refer to the KawZ/zya which states— 


(1) sega saat: ma quf aiaa: germanam: 
gas: SSA ACAI GT: WTA gafea facerem 
garrett TT: | : 

(3) anal sen: egqfaaftravarqes: eaae: FIRRA avere. 
ara Sas —— Alara fata Cieza Sume. 
gears: afana n aa aan dai 
aagi am: paaa: aE 
MATA ARTAR ECTS | 

Ravana’s prakrtis were not well disposed toward: 
him. The remedy, aa 4 favtanranea: tafam? prescribed 
by Malyavan, has been suggested by the Kautilyen tea- 
ching, Regae at faut: cenemewesrerg AAT fg wei 
Wear waaa  Wefcwenwrie] agar Arar 
Tal wanags, It is necessary also to consult the Kantiliya, 
for aam and afam, if we do not mistranslate Malyavan's 
Statement, sqr sifa spaa: The methcds of 
punishment, THAIS, qoas, ater and agar find their 
best treatment in the Kantiliya; and finally even Malyavan’s 
hope that the dharmamaya Rama would, on the death of 
Ravana, give Lanka to Vibhisana appears to be based on 
the following sitras : 

Se » 


3t Todar Mall—_Mahaviracarita, p. 90, line 14. 
SONA 


i. Pickf < j disaffected and conspire 
to ;ickford translates, “the subjects are disaiecte p 
ASther, This is the translation followed also by Todar Mall and 


DH 
tindoram Borooah. 
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(2) m gaer yhaa | qeqnmemer FAT TAT FATT 
adf qaa ga usd earn d? 
(3) aiana.. carrera —— rufa gafa.. faz- 
aana aT idt 
- The rest of the scenes in the drama do not require 
the use of the Kau///zya. Yet a few words from it can be 
found here and there, showing how deeply the J rotriya, 
 Bhavabhüti, had quaffed at the forte of the ArthaSastra, 
Malyavan cannot help speaking of sfifaaca and smear 
Indra wonders that even Ravana’s relative, Kubera, desires 
Ravana’s death, and Chitraratha explains it by saying, fi fe 
Feat: fae q faa: apro, m Pref fafaga gcrqdéquer quia. 
Bhavabhüti's account of the siege cf “Lanka, though tradi- 
tional, owes something to the KauZi/iya. Kautilya’s advice 
regarding the destruction of daa, ara and war leads to 
the composition of the verse, 
ATTA ast gÂ gud 
aà m gami gear uii 
A careful student of Bhavabhūti and Kautilya would, I 
am sure, find some more instances of such. loans on the 
patt of Bhavabhüti. By the eighth century it was not 
much of plagiarism to borrow even verbatim frem Kautilya; 
it was rather a matter of some pride to be so “amiliar with 


the thought and language of an author then tegarced almost 
as the creator of Arthasastra4® 


' 40 Arthafastra, VII, 16. 
ENGEL IGS sem 
*? Sce Todar Mall—Mahaviracarita 
Se. v lbid, p. 173, lines I-3. 
41 XII, 4 and XIII, 4 
l 45 Ibid, p: 167, lines 18-19, VI, 19. Ignorant of the Kausiliya, some 
Scribes have changed the reading to TWTWIX ataareafy | Todar Malls 
Separation of the words WAT and €T< also is probably a mistake. 
46 Cf the Kamandakiya-nitisara, I, 2-7 and III, 6. 


» PP- 159 and 160. 
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SRILINGA TANTRA 
By S. C. DHAR 


- Apour 20 years back on a Rathayatra festival day an 
image of Kali (but in fact of Tara) was installed at Shillong 
in the Garikhana quarter opposite the Vaccine Depot on 
the Gauhati Road by a party headed by Sri Prakasananda, a 
. Tántrika Sannyasi, having Bhairavi with a number of female 
children begotten by him. When the interested party gave 
out that the place was anciently sacred, which fact they had 
gathered from the Srilinga Tantra, which they kept 
concealcd without allowing anybcdy not interested in the 
business to see it, some of us persisted by several means to 
geta copy of the Tantra, which confidentially passed several 
hanos, when ihe present writer managed to secure a torn 
Copy on payment by private means. In April 1945, when 
a literary assembly met at Shillong, the present writer was 
allowed to read only a portion of the work as a new discovety 
with notes of his own. This portion was particularly interest- 
ing as it contained verses of some historic value relating to 
the manners, customs and characteristics of the Khasi race 
and an interesting description of Shilleng which is said to 
have derived its name from Srilifga. This attracted the 
attention of a gentleman connected with the Hindu Mission 
Headquarters at Kalighat, who tcok a copy from this writer 
‘OF publishing as he thought it would promote the cause 
d the Mission if the Khasis were given a Tántrika form of 
induism ; Others wanted me to make it public so tbat a 
Mica Opinion may be elicited and this article is an attempt 
i this direction; unfortunately, he did nothing, neither did 
acate to return me the copy. . 
^ few miles on tbe south of the present Shillong town 
City with its rapidly growing population) lies a lofty 


hill th; : x 
the summit of which is called Shillong Peak and the 
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British Officers who founded the town gave it the name 
after that peak; some of the examiners of my article at the 
assembly would spell the name as $ri Linga Tantra instead 
of Ś rilinga Tantra. The former seems to bear a perverted 
meaning obscurely with scme obscene implication, 

Tanttika literature is after all not very old and the 
research scholars hold that it could never date eatlier 
than the 9th century and a comparatively older Tantra 
viz. Merutantra contains a passage with perverted English 
name as  zzTWT: asc qea arateata afafa 965? So I do not 
agree that the presence of the word ina verse of the $ rilinga 
Tantra takes away all its valuc whatever may be the date of 
its birth. Raja Ram Mohan Roy, when dealing with the 
ancient Hindu scriptures, wrote that the Tantras were forged 
works and bore a seducive chatacter ard they also advocat:d 
ateligion with an attitude cf rivalrv towards the Vedas. 
We have such passages from Tantrakalpataru, a later 
compilation as “aam g genit TAg wur saag 
aaas qub Do a | wax aa fet fF a fay’ 
and from a comparatively still older Tantra “Kularnava? a 
verse- “Aaga STRUD TFT za | goat amey far 
Tat $O3T gan” which supports the contention of the 
Raja. I, however, hold that though the Tantra books as 
we see them in theit present form with their language 
cannot go even beyond the ninth century, the Tanttika 
faith is not a new thing seeing that it is found to Lave 4 
place in the Indus Valley civilisation. Besides, we find that 


there isa practice in India that when a new temple is set 


up, a pampblet in Sanskrit is brought to light giving 4 
sanctity to the place. We are apt to doubt the old origin 
of this “Srilingatantra”. 

In a slope of the Shillong Peak there exists a sacred 
Stove of the Khasis (Lao Kyndng) where they would not 
Cina Steen tree init, ‘here is a hollow pit which when 
we accompaniea the Yajfika Brahmacari from Nepal (who 


? 
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perfomed about the time of the first Eutopean war a Yajfia 
jn the compound of the Gurkha Thakura Badi for 45 days to 
bring back the world peace) for a visit to the place, he de- 
cared it to be the remnant of an old Yajfiakunda. This lends 
colour of some sanctity of the “Srilinga Sailakam” glorified 
inthe Tantra which contains verses vividly descriptive of the 
sanctity and glory of the hill Srilinga Sailakam and inciden- 
tally throws a grin light as it does on the peculiar customs 
and characteristics of the Khasi Race which I reproduce 
below as I wish the manuscript had better be reviewed 
later on by research scholars to ascertain whether it has any 
value to get it published. 
ay NIRNAIT. 
afar sifeat ‘aa’ are alfeaeetat | 
Afsa wea aAA tll 
awa: ware: aa Afaa award (?) | 
Amisa qe areg uz 
Taare ae: fgg N 
Siss at aahh ill 
amemeza fahr NSA | 
Seren aed Tae BOT AAT vll 
fat aai ard wa METATA | 
fate aeie fraag nl 
EEEEGEERIECHD Jakaa | 
alerted fa: Wü wafers: eu 
aaar faar afer nRa al ayes | 
alfsntea ed aA At Ead NGM 
qada: qfaia ATANT | 
siento ae aaret mÅ goci 
Sea verf at wdaf war AAT! 
Merion wa at waft Wa Sul 
gaq «rr g aa RaT TT 
Serta gap ay aafaa R 18 oT 
wa ster ust eat W« AEA 
aMomivs wat gaat ATT R 
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UDAYANA ON CAUSALITY 
By H. C. Josuz 


Tue problem of causality is one which has been dis- 
cussed since the dawn of philosophical speculations. The 
emergence of this vast objective world, the bondage of 
the empirical self, the ethics of life as also the freedom of 
the individual self—all these and many other important 
problems of philosophy involve in one way or other an 
understanding of this all powerful law of causality. There 
were certain thinkers who denied any law of “Cause and 
effects". Besides the Carvakas who deny many rational 
philosophical propositions, there were others also who 
tefrained from assigning any real place to this phenomenon. 
The Madhyamikas would never be prepared to accept that 
any one thing emerges from any other thing. According 
to them the kdrya-karana-bhava which we perceive to 
hold between things is a sort of misapprehension. The 
Advaitins also (Gaudapada is vety emphatic on this point) 
tefuse to apportion any ultimate reality to this phencmenon. 
According to them the cause (if there is any such thing as 
cause) is only real, the effect is an illusion or vivarta. So 
ultimately for them also no law of causality exists. 

The Advaitin’s position can vety well be under- 
Stood in this context. 'To them this objective wotld has 
29 “paramarthika Satta”. So anything operating within 
this world would also be denied as teal. But? the Carvakas, 
Who do believe in an outside world, fail to explain this 
Phenomenon of cause and effect which we daily petseive. 
hy ien jat and cloth are always seen to emerge from 
they ind threads respectively and invariably. How are 
i ee to explain away a process which is so obvious 

tied workings. Without accepting any law of causa- 
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lity which regulates the emergence of new and varied things 
this change according to them is ‘akasmat’. By 'akasmae 
some mean “accidentalism” and others the ‘unique nature 
of things’. Both these shades of thought have been referred ` 
to by the Svetasvatara Upanisad thus: “Should time or nature | | 
(svabhava) or necessity or chance or the elements be consi- 
dered as the cause ot he who is called the person ?"1 

That we always find cloth emerging from threads is, 

they say, no solid ground for postulating that thread is the 
cause of cloth. To this almost all the schools of Indian 
philosophy object. They have their own conceptions of 
the working of tbe law. l 

It is, however, to be noted that though all these dif- 

erent schools readily agree upon this point none of them 
except the Naiyayikas, who are our torch-bearers in many 
respects, have attempted to set forth the problem so logically 
and beautifully and discuss it convincingly. Udayanacatya, 
the Naiyayika par excellence, has dealt with this question in 
his epoch-making work the Nyaya-Kusumásijali ina remark- 
able manner. In the true spirit ofa philosopher he does not 
take for granted the existence of * karya-kárana-bhava ” 
howsoever obvious it may look, but subjects it to a close 
scrutiny. 

Before listening to what Udayana says let me quote a few 
lines of the late Professor Hiriyanna distinguishing between 
what is called ‘Yadrecha-vada’ or “Animitta-vada’, and ‘natura 
lism’ or “Svabhavavada’. Thus he says in his inimitable way: 

“While the one maintains that the world is a chaos 
and ascribes whatever order is seen in it to mere chance, 

sy the other recognizes that things are as their nature makes 
them. While the former denies causation altogether, the 
latter acknowledges its universality, but only traces all 


changes to the thing itself to which they belong. Every- 
——————— 


1 "Translation —Max Muller. 
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thing is unique and its entire history is pre-determined by 
that uniqueness. Hence according to the Svabhava-vada, 
it is not a lawless world in which we live; only there is no 
eternal principle governing it. 

Tt is self-determined, not undetermined. So this 
doctrine unlike the other, recognizes necessity as govern- 
ing all phenomena; but it is a necessity that is inherent in 
the very nature of a thing, not imposed upon it by any 
external agency’’.? 

Udayanacatya takes note of one or two more 
shades of animittavadins and answers them all. Thus he 
proceeds— 

q fg smi dan: adafasganat fuge fagaga qur fe wr, 
Treat g Paa | 

Indeed, the world constituted of many kinds of mis- 
eties does not deserve to be non-dependent. If that were 
so, either it can only be or it can only not be; it cannot 
sometimes be.3 

We see in this world things coming into being at 
à particular point of time. All the things do not come 
into being all the time. Anything and everything . sees 
the light at a particular instance. That is, things are of 
Contingent nature (kadacitka) and such things depend for 
their coming into being upon cettain other things. A 
thing Which is there irrespective of any other thing will 
€ tetnal, as for instance, Akaga. So is God and other eter- 
Ne es A nen-eternal coig ane yet E 
T SE Ccntingency and dependence’ go together 

+> the Naiyayikas. 
and M or might perhaps say that contingency 

"dependence can and do go together for things 

— 
E Outlines of Indian Philosophy. pp. 103-104. 

* Engli : POSTE r nicest Ri DAE 
Vol Ssh translation of the Kusumāñjali by Swami Ravi Tirtha, 
f » Adyar, P. 3. 
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ate not produced from something (akasmat bhavati) 'To 
this the Acarya says: É 

aaa + earqrreatafat wa 

amatar ia sra CNN: d 
“Tt cannot be a denial of the cause or oi production; 
nor can it be a postulation of something incomprehensible 
(as cause). To describe it as nature is not in this way, 
since there is invariableness of limits." The Acàrya says that 
“ anma ” may be interpreted in 
five different ways and no matter in which way we under- 
stand it the difficulties are insuperable. He deals with these 
one by one and disposes them off. 
The first way of understanding ‘ aeqrewaft’ is that 
we deny the cause (hetunisedha). If you mean that things 
have theit being without any cause then the things con- 
cerned will be beginningless and thus cease to be contin- 
gent for there will be nothing that will determine its rela- 
tion with only a particular point of time and not before 
it—pragasattvasadhakabhavat as the commentary puts it. 
This ‘causclessness’ being always there the cffect will also 
have been there since time without beginning. Thus 
things cease to be contingent in nature which is absolutely 
against the universal expericnce. If by amanaya we deny 
the production of effect (memrprafa) notwithstanding 
the presence of what may likely be considered as cause 
the effect will never come into existence even for all time 
for there will be nothing that will determine its coming 
into being at all—Sadbhavaniyamakabhavat’ as the com- 

mentaty puts it. $ 
. Ihe opponent still clings to his position and says 
that the production of the effect is not dependent upon 
anything other than itself but that it comes out of itself 
This is technically called ‘Sva-vidhi?. This position, SaY* 


vour statement 


* Translation of the Kusumanjali. p. 3. E 
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Udayana, is no less rediculous. A thing which does not 
exist before its production cannot produce itself. It tant- 
amounts to saying that anything can come into existence 
out of nothing. The relation of cause and effect holds good 
only between things which are anterior and posterior in 
relation to each other. The same thing cannot be both 
anterior and posterior to itself. The Kusumañiali thus puts 
it — 

AARAA BATONS: | TAH ANIL TI GXWUr Aarfrssrrvar— 

“And the relation of cause and effect is the rule of 
being prior and posterior. And the same cannot be both 
the prior and posterior, because being such rests on diff- 
erence’’,5 

Nor can the effect come out of scmething indefinable 
ot incomprehensible. For in that case there will arise 
the contingency of things becoming eternal similarly as 
when the position taken up was that the effects have no 
cause, 

The opponent is adamant and still refuses to abandon 
his position. He only gives anew meaning to bis dictum 
awg. According to him though themselves cause- 
less things appear at a particular time for such is there 
nature, For instance, though a jar has many causes (of 
course in common parlance) such as clay, stick, the potter 
together with his wheel and thread, it occupies the place 
Occupied by the clay out of which it has been furnished and 
Dot that occupied by any other of the causes enumerated 
m Why is this so ? asks he. It is, he declares boldly, 
Pee 3 OMA Ad nature. Similarly, things a o 

mds ME at time without any cause for such à pus E 
T atyayika says that this ground is also 

s inconsistent with the contingent nature of a thing. 

Of can 4 thing be both eternal (etis) and contingent 


5 
Translation. 
*5 
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(safa). By contingent nature of a thing is meant not 
only that it is connected with a particular time but that 
it Saik also. be non-existent before it. Once this 
definition of contingency is accepted we have to recognize 
4a prior liait of a product and this prior limit is what we 
call cause. The Càrvaka has now no option but to admit 
a prior limit to the appearance of any object. But he is 
not willing to accept any positive thing as the prior limit. 
Rather he suggests that the prior non-existence of the effect 
may be regarded this previous limit. But this position 
lands us into twcfold difficulty. At the time, say, of the 
prior non-existence of a jar there are other positive items 
also such as the ‘kapalas’ and the potter etc. How are we 


apprehension of the pragabhava itself is impossible till the 
kapalas and the other things are not present. Dare prior 
non-existence has been there all the time and will be there 
even when a ghata has been produced. As such the pro- 
duction of jar will never cease. 

The opponent has now been almost cotnered beyond 
redemption. He is constrained to admit certain positive 
things as prior limit but, being on all fours to save himself, 
feels impelled to state that those limits need not be considered 
at all for they are not conttibutory and thus his position 
is safe. arg à faa aaant a ded. 

The opponent is now asked to clarify the meaning 
of his statement *not to be considered". 

Does he mean that they are not fixed as clay is fixed as 
the prior limitcof jat ct that they ate fixed but not contribu- 
tory? If the first alternative is accepted then in the absence 
of any fixity an ass may as well be considered as one of the 
prior limits cf smoke like fire, a suggestion which is glaringly 
absurd. 

As for the second alternative what is the necessity 
of any contribution other than of setting a' prior limit ? 
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Such aptior limit is what is meant by our ‘Causality’. 
This meaning of svabhava is acceptable to us. 

The ‘Svabhava Vadin’ wakes up again and frowns 
upon the above conclusion. According to him once mote 
‘Contingency’ is consistent with non-dependence. As for 
instance, Akasa and Atman have no cause ard yet Akasatva 
inheres in Akaga and Atmatva in Atman. Why is it so?, asks 
the svabhavavadin in spite of the fact that there is nothing 
to determine the characteristics of the aforesaid substances 
as is the case with the kapalas in relation to a jar. The only 
answer available is that it is due to their svabhava. The 
ptinciple may be extended elsewhere also. Due to their 
unique nature the jars and such other things appear only 
at particular times and not always. The Acārya points out 
the fallacy cf the above argument. According to him 
what the opponent has said in respect of the eternal substances 
holds water but not which has been said regarding the non- 
eternal objects. Either we accept a prior limit to the appea- 
tance of an object or we do not. In the first case a thing 
not having a prior limit is not a ptatiyogin of the prior non- 
existence whereas kādācitkatva amounts to saying that a 
thing is a pratiyogin of its prior non-existence. These 
two positions are quite contradictory and so one and the 
Same thing cannot be both non-dependent and contingent. 
The absurdi ty arising out of not accepting a fixed prior limit 
has already been observed. Thus the only tenable position 
S that all the effects have prior limit which is fixea and 
Which is both of the nature of positive and negative things. 
This limit is what we understand by the term ‘cause’. 
orn E Clefs is now testive and trics P rdi 
" mon which he thinks is fatal to the Naiyayi age to 
m" p in this matter. He for the time being accepts thet 
m eres have prior limit and some have only posterior 
naa es others are limited both ways. For HASTBINSE, 

ava has the posterior limit, pradhvarmsabhava 
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has a prior limit whereas the ordinary positive things 
have both the limits. All this one has to a-cept on the 
basis of experience. Similatly a positive thing whose 
prior limit is not available should be considered causeless, 
And such a first cause we must postulate otherwise this 
series of cause and effect will become beginningless and 
thus if one thing can be causeless why not the othets. 
Udayana says that this is not difficult for we do not regatd 
this series to have begun at all. Rather it is beginning-less. 
Moreover, if something as the causeless cause is admitted 
its effect will also have to be considered beginningless there 
being nothing else which can be said to determine the time 
of the appearance of the said effect. If it is said that it is 
the nature of the cffect to appear only on a particular day the 
conditions obtaining that day will be available on previ- 
ous days also and thus the effect again becomes co-existent 
With its cause. That is only 2 contingent cause and can 
produce a contingent effect. The Opponent is now finally 
silenced and the existence of the law is finally established. 

The above arguments as advanced by Udayana are 


unassailable and shall have to be accepted by thinkers other- 
wise his dissenters. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S DRAMATIC 
BEGINNINGS 


THE CONFLICT AND THE EMERGENCE: EARLY PLAYLETS 


By AMAR MUKERJI 


RABINDRANATH'S emergence as a dramatic artist has been 
asctibed by Thompson to the Poet’s gifts as an actor 
and to the theatrical conditions at Calcutta which had then 
infused in every young man a desire to write for the stage. 
Thompson has in the same strain also said that Rabindra- 
nath “should turn to the drama was inevitable" which per- 
haps means that there must have been some deeper artistic 
utge behind Tagore's emergence as a dramatist than a mere 
charm for the theatre. To enquire into this will not only 
make an interesting excursion into the inner frames’ of 
Tagore's poetic mind as it was then working, but will pro- 
vide us with a solid basis of judgment cn which lis carly 
works like Radracánda, Nalini, Kalmpgaya and Valmiki-prati- 
bhd can be tested. Moreover, Tagore had once said that “in 
poems the deep tragedies of my life find final lodgement. 
In drama can be found the conflict? 1 which basically implies 
that in the drama the poet gives new significance to personal 
Sottow and seeks through dramatic display an emotional 
telief at the riddance of the surplus feeling which makes 
IS heart £o wild. Rabindranath the poet, as we would 
wor Show, had endeavoured to express feelings in his 
Which are either disagteeably real or agreeably unreal 

5 NB the sadness or underneath 8 joyous state can be 
anal to eliminate feelings which are too real ie 
i ely real. This may as well be the truth under- 
Ying Aristotle’s theory of purgation? but Aristotle perhaps 


1 ` 
P: 195, Quoted in Rabindranath Tagore by B.K. Roy, New York, 1914, 


2 "PS 
ee Bosanquet: ‘Aesthetics, p. 235. 
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was thinking mainly of the spectator’s emotion and not the 
author's. But when Rabindranath says that “the emotional 
sutplus in man seeks its outlet in the creation of art"$, he 
thinks perhaps also in terms of the artist. It remains ‘a fact 
that the main urge behind Tagore’s dramas as compated to 
that behind his lyrics is the direct cutpouring of the heart 
of his characters against the direct outpouring of the poet's 
own heart. From that point of view, to use the wotds 
of S. Alexander, “a lyric may be regarded as a special form 
of the drama where the speaker happens to be tbe poet 
himself."4 
How the process had come to work in the case of Rabin- 
dranath can be understood only after we take stock of the 
association and environment in which he grew and then 
analyse, to adopt Middleton Murty’s phrase, his ‘within 
and withcut. The society in which Tagore was born was 
a quiet one, quiet like the city suburbs whose -confusion 
and turmoil had not rent the skies.9 The last vestiges of 4 
dying aristocracy were all that he found when he was born; 
his father then overloaded with debt was practising 4 
strict family economy and there was hardly any trace of an 
‘inflated pride and attogance’é among the members of the 
household who were then living with the greatest aus- 
terity. "Luxuty was a thing", wrote Rabindranath, “al- 
most unknown to me in the days of infancy.”? But there 
was, all the same, a patticular impress of individuality on 
the mind cf the poet&—an individuality that is based on 4 
solid propagation of genuine culture.’ 
uia aer. 
3 Personality, p. 11 


ws 4 S. Alexander : Beauty and Other Forms of Value, pp. 88. 
3 Atmaparicaya, p. 111, 
8 Sabityera Swariipa, p. 49. 
y Reminiscences, p. 8. 
8 Thid. 
° Ibid. p. 112. 
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Over and above this aristocracy of taste, the pro- 
gressive views were also subtly but surely penetrating in 
ihe family, and though the Poet inherited a rich traditional 
legacy his vision was never obscured by dead ceremonials 
and beliefs. As we gather from A?maparicaya, old meai- 
aeval traditions were hardly the be-all and end-all of their 
culture which sought instead a natural and a more rounded 
development through a process that was more spontaneous 
than artificial.1° Tagore’s poetic mind hardly limited its 
range under influences that were cramping: he would not 
allow his scul to die under the deadweight of a sense of 
values that encouraged segregation and separatism. On 
the other land, the beauty of the open sky, the murmur cf 
leaves and the ripple of a tiny river: all reverberated with- 
in his passionate heart and he instantly responded to the 
call : 

"Ai biswarachanaya bismayekata achey, chatidikei 
achey anirbachaniyata, tar sangey mishreta hotey patini 
kono pautanik biswas, kono bishesh parbanbidhi. Amar 
Monet. sangey abimishreta jog hate pareche ai jagater. 
Balyakal theke atinibid bhabe ananda payechi biswadti- 
she,” 1 

His intercourse with the mighty world, full of wonders 
and thrills, of unknown mysteries and endless powers, was 
Made more intense by the ecstatic absorption of the child 
Who Watched with a keen interest at the trees of his garden 


a 
= at the ways of the various men coming to bathe in the 
ank, 


th Tagore never got maternal caresses and “the rule of 
€ sla 


ie ve dynasty at home”13 drove him to utter loneliness, 
a om ; 
State where the play was bound to be inside his own 


=a 
—— 


——— @ 


10 A, 

‘Maparicaya 

b iB, 

l1 Ibid. 2 P 3 
12 7. 

Jianspiy ti, p. 


25. 
3 Referring i 


ronically to the rule of the servants at home, 
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heart. He would gaze at the world beyond his reach. This 
craving for the limitless thing called the outside, of which 
flashes of sounds and scents used momentarily to come and 
touch him, lasted him his life time and though the ‘chalk 
line’? was wiped away the confining ring was still there 
within the heart of bis heart. It was not metely a child’s 
curiosity for a region unknown to him; it was an early sign 
in him of the great quest for the Infinite which dominates 
all his writings. Life of the world throbbed incessantly 
within his heart; "earth, water, foliage and sky, they all 
spoke to us and would not be diregarded." This early 
loneliness had its advantages; it taught him to develop 
within himself the truth of his own expreience!4 even when 
the experiences were mere ebullitions of emotions, mere 
whirlpools which revolved round and round themselves 
and could not be lived through as mere internal welling up 
and mere subjective excitement. His heart was his own 
and he was feasting on the joy of the internal equipment. 
The glimpse of Nature that he could catch would rush to 
meet him and would remain with him for a long time hete 
after, as a fountain source of all revelation. This is what he 
writes in a letter to Andrews: 

"I was very lonely—that was the chief feature of my 
childhood. From the very first time I can remember I was 
passionately fond of nature........ Nature was a kind of 
loving companion always with me and was recreating to 
me some fresh beauty.”15 

Rabindranath would approach Nature like a beggaf 
who at the palace door imagines unknown treasures to be | 

held in the Strong rooms, inaccessible to him. But Nature | 
emm ever wanted to play with him through the bats with so 
many gestures, Again he writes in Creative Unity : | 


14 Atmaparicaya, [£5 WIG ‘ | ~ 
© Quoted by E, Rhys in Rabindranath Tagore. Cf, Rachanavali | 
Vol, 17, P. 46r, 
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«I remember when I was a. child that a tow of coco- 
nut trees by our garden wall; with their branches beckon- 
ing the rising sun on the horizon, gave me a companion- 
ship as living as I was myself. I know it was my imagina- 
tion which transmuted the world around me into my own 
world—the imagination which seeks unity—which deals 
with it."^16 

This companionship with the universe that had an 
element profoundly akin to his own imaginative mind gave 
him an idea of the unison that vibrates in the eternal rea- 
lity—a sympathy that tends towards a fuller realization 
of the infinite in his dramas. It was the preamble to the 
joy inthe Infinite. But to the child sitting behind the bars, 
there was essentially an element of conflict in the craving 
for Nature; a conflict that showed its magic glory to young 
Amal—the lad in Dékaghara who constantly expected a 
communication from the outside world towards the ful- 
filment of his personality; it was this early initiation in the 
mysteries of Nature, in the cycle of seasons that fructify 
In such plays as  farade/sava and Rturanga which abound 
With a realization of the various spirits that lie imbued in 
the treasure of the seasons tich with their extravagant gifts 
of life. The concept behind his dramas was not that cf a 
vaguely spiritualised love of Nature (as in Yeats) or its 
èrm reality or of a soft all-pervading atmosphere that 
i behind the Sanskrit plays. It wasa thoroughly 

fused Nature in which Tagore had sought and dis- 
“verted his own counterpart. His mind was full of the 
ue of an inner joy that emerged from' the sanctuary 
Mom soul into tbe outer world whose mystery and 

cK pcre perhaps emblematic of the Infinity : » 
us mi ki atmar madhye diye ki biswar madhye diye 
TS. anta dekhi nā. Ami jad nam diya, sashim nam 
MAD. y 


10a 


Kalidasa by Sastri, Vol, 2, pp. 127, 


(6 
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diya kono jinishke thelia rakhite pari nai. Ai shimar ma. 
dhye ai prathakhar madhye ananter je prakash, tahai amir 
kache ashim bismayabaha."? 
Or again, from his Reminiscences: 
“Chelebelar dike jakhan takano jai takhan sabchaye ai 
kathata money padey je jagat-ta o jivan-tà rahashye pati- 
purna. Sarbatrai je ekta abhabaniya achey ebong kakhon 
je tahar dekha paoa jaibe thikana nai, ai kathatai pratidin 
money jagita."18 
This eagerness for the unknown world coupled with 
a certain aloofness from the ‘grim’ world awakened in hima 
thirst for the distant which soon combined with, such a pecu- 
liar restlessness that he was easily led to an endless reverie, 
But the process did not last long because the primordial 
being in him was suffering, to use the words of Middleton 
Murty, "under the conflict of thought and emotion which 
is characteristic of the new development that his growing 
human consciousness was seeking. In fact, the conflict 
is the beginning of the selfconsciousness —the conflict bet- 
ween intellectual indulgence and emotional indulgence— 
though in the very primordial stage, the conflict and con- 
dition tend to be synomymous.” The utterance of the 
whole experience which Tagore was then so anxiously 
seeking for was demanding “to be completed by utterance 
as whole as itself”, Naturally cnough this progress corres- 
ponds to the spiritual progress of innocence (see Ghara 0 
Bahira in Jiwanasmrti) where Nature in trying to reassert 
conttol over precious faculties, gave birth to imagination. 
It was, therefore, that the intensity of feeling came; meaning 
b the realisation-of jis being a separate being—leading there- 
after, to an intellectual and more objective . indulgence of 
conceit that could not merely þe a craving fot the Infinite 
World but Was the product, in its turn, of his baffled and 
an Atmaparicaya, 
"19 88s GE ZXavi Sudura piyashi, 
A . _CC-O. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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defeated in his desire. It was not a state of realisation in 
that something which the boy sought for, but a kind of 
futility met after a setious and constant effort—he alwavs 
imagined that he would be able some day to achieve the 
unattainable. It was not entirely a question of being 
deliberately psychological and so forth; for such a medi- 
tative nature was an inherent fart of Tagore’s genius. It 
was not always a subconscious self either; it was, on the 
contrary, a self that was gradually getting conscious of the 
external world and sought a harmony with it. And while 
Tagore's upanayava ceremony and his visit to the Himalayas 
had yielded him a new-born capacity to extricate himself 
from the state of mete emotional indulgence in his fleeting 
visions and vague premonitions, yet the inwardness which 
is characteristic of his later dramas grew, 4!most indirectly, 
with him and manifested itself in his recurring tendency 
to recline back on his own soul. 

Apart from this, as Tagore has stated, one of the rea- 
sons for the deep individuality in his writings was the isola- 
tion of the Tagore household from the average Hindu 
society. The social ostracism of the Pirali Brahmanas, cuti- 
ously enough, imparted to the Tagore household a queet 
aloofness though this was considered by many as the dis- 
tinction of belonging to the elect. Hence the Tagores had 
hatdly any occasion to imitate the mannerisms of contem- 
Poraty Bengali society, and their last refuge had always to 
be their Palace at Jorasanko : i 

SAN niralaye ai paribārey je satantro jegey uthechilo 
shey swabhabik. Tai amader Bhasai ekta ,kichoo bhangi 


chilo kolkatar lokey jake ishara kore bolto thakutbadir 
bhasq?19. i 


19 ; 
Kavita, Poush. 
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Western thought. Kālidāsa and Shakespeare were being 
read with as much avidity as the works of Herbert Spencer 
and the Vedanta; while the Maharsi, in spite of his so- 
called putitanic attitude to lite, was never against any amuse- 
ment or gaiety being practised inside the palace walls. 
Thete is evidence that members of the Tagore household 
frequently invited the famous yàtràwàlàs whose performan- 
ces, then sc much in vogue, were enjoyed by all. But 
the young boys were definitely forbidden to witness any 
such performances.?20 They could remain outside watching 
the grand preparations being made : 

“But we children had no part in them and I managed 
to see only the preliminaries. The verandas would be 
full of the membets of the company, the air full of tobaco 
smoke. There were the boys, long-haired, with dark rings 
of weariness under tbeir €ycs and, young as they were, with 
the faces of grown men. Their lips were stained black with 
constant betel chewing. Their costumes and their para- 
phernalia were in painted tin boxes”.21 


But at night Tagore would be lifted away to the bed- 
room. 


“Outside all tumult and shouting, 
lighted chandaliers but in my room tl 
anda brass lamp burned low 
I was dimly conscious of the c 
the rhythm of the dance’’.22 

One day, however, 


outside flared the 
nere was nota sound 
in its stand. Even in sleed 
tash of the symbals marking 


the young boy to his smmense 
delight was permitted to be present at such a show. The 


p 
Kathakas too entered the palace and patronage was extended 
to musicians like Srikanta Sinha. On another occasion 

E the entire hall of a certain theatre was reserved and even 

€ 


2 My Boyhood Days, p. zx et. 


Seq. 
21 Thid. DP 
22 Thid, 
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ladies attended the show. The Maharsi also sanctioned 
the donation of a thousand rupees to a certain music-society 
founded by Jyotirindranath, and presented Rabindranath 
with a cheque for Rs. 500 when the latter sang him a song. 
But that the Maharsi was against too much wild gaiety and 
would occasionally warn his children against any excesses 
being comitted in the name of amusement is evident from 
the letter that he addressed to Ganendranath when Nava- 
nitaka was being staged at the Jorasanko palace: 
|^. &Tomat natyashalar dwar utghatita haiachey, samabet 
bàdya dwara aneker hridaya nrittya karlachey,  kabitwa 
raser àswadaney anekey paritripti labh kariachey. Nir- 
dosh àmod àmader desher je akti abhab taha ai prakar kra- 
mey kramey duribhut haibey ....Kintu ami snebapurvak 
tomakey sabdhàn koritechi je ai proakar amod jena doshey. 
patinata na hai. Sadbhaber sahit ai amodkey raksha kari- 
ley amader deshey sabhyatar bridhi haibey, tah@r sandeha 
nai.24 


Incidentally, however, the letter hints at one very in- 
teresting point—the degeneration that had set is some of 
the social amusements in Bengal. Here it may be stated 
that the Maharsi was right in being sceptical of the evil 
Influences of some of the yatra pieces and farces which 
Were full of immense grossness and vulgarity. Girish 
Ghosh was also once forced to comment on the degradation 
that had crept in the y4/r shows. In these cifcumstan- 
ond it woula not be fair to accuse the Maharshi of a rigid 
Puritanism as is done in certain quarters. Even Ekai ki 
a Sabhyata? and Budo Saliker Ghare Ro#Pare not plays 
Which can be witnessed safely by young boys and im- 


f p - p n 
IO M youth. Bankimchandra, while commenting on 


E Abanindranath Tagore : Gharoa. 
Racanavali, Vol. XIII. 


25 py ae 
OF his ¢ ets essay on Yatra in the last volume of the Basumati edition 


Ollected works, 
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Jyotitindranath’s farces, also noticed this. Hence, it iş 
a truism that pure, harmless means of amusement were 
lacking, and in Gunendranath the Tagores found a patton 
who by his “new ideas of festivity or frolick, theatrical 
ot other entertainments"?9 kept the gay spirit alive, “I 
remember,” writes Rabindranath, “how a burlesque com- 
posed by my elder brother was being rehearsed in my co- 
usin’s big drawing room.......We could hear roars of 
laughter mixed with comic songs".?7 ‘The magh festival 
furnished another opportunity for refined amusements 
as did the gatherings that were held occasionally at the 
Palace.28 
It is then a mistake to say that Rabindranath grew in 

an atmosphere of rigid puritanism though the Maharshi 
took cate to sce that there were no laxity and slovenliness 
among his children and that they led an ordered and discip- 
lined life. He did not however ask them to renounce all 
material pleasures though, as Jyotitindranath.tells us in his 
Reminiscences, a strict code of social decorum was enforced 
and even when a play was staged or a dance organised, 
everybody had to be cautious that nothing indecent came 
in. Really speaking it was with the purpose of making his 
children sober and sensible that the Maharshi eave them a 
thorougn footing in oriental learning though is Rabindra- 
nath its earliest appeal was through suggestion. ‘The value, 

Writes he, of suggestion, 4 

“is not to be despised even by those who measure 

education in terms of gain ot losses. ‘These insist on trying 

to sum up the account and find exactly how much of the 

lesson imparted can be tendered up. But children and those 

[seam who ate not over-educated dwell in that primal paradise 
; where men can come to know without fully comprehending 


z A 
* Reminiscences, P. 119. 
?! Thid, 


en à = 
Jyotirindranath : Jivansmrti, p. 72. 
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each step: And only when paradise is lost comes the evil 
day when everything must needs be understood. The toad 
which leads to knowledge, without going through the dreary 
orocess of understanding: that is the royal road. If it is 
barred, though the wotld's marketing may yet go on as 
usual, the open sea and the mountain top cease to be 
possible of acess.” 

The gayatri appealed to him not by its meaning which 
is difficult to understand but by its putely suggestive charac- 
ter, and teats flowed from his eyes. “The fact of the matter 
is that, “ said Tagore,” what is going on in the inner recesses 
of consciousness is not always known to the dweller on the 
sutface.”29 When scanctime later he started learning music, 
its main attraction to him was mote suggestive than otherwise 
and its melody brought him the message of the Eternal, 
the Infinite. We find an echo of the same idea many a 
time in the series of plays beginning with Saradotsava and 
the true nature of their appeal is expressed with singular 
clatity in the prologue to Phalguni : 

“Jà rachana korecho tar artha ki kichu granan kartey- 
pàtbo ? 

Na Manaraj, rachaná to arthagrahan karbar jonye nai. 

Tabe ? 


Sai rachanakci grahan karbar joneye. Ami to belechi 
ima 5 oe ee 3 TORT. J Ones, 9 2 
amar ai sab jinis bansir mato, bojbar jonye nai, bajbar jonye. 


The appeal which the outerwotld sends to Amala in 
Dikaghura, to the group of children in Saradotsava, to the 
aja in Phalguni is hof through dull cold reason, through the 
faculty of understanding; it is almost entirely tbrough vague 
ME o through a villing suspense of * the calculating 

1n. The value of suggestion to this boy growing in 
house petvaded with literary atmosphere was bound to be 


= 


29 5:5 
Reminiscences, P. 75 et seq. 
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immensely great and it is known how an early appreciation 
of the Cloud Messneger ot of the Gld Curiosity Shop was through 
the same medium that would transfer him to his own world 
of imagination. With the vague ideas that he could conjute 
up he spun a variously coloured gossamer. The cosmopolitan 
atmosphere of the Tagore household allowed no complexes 
to develop here. Finally it was his imagination which could 
transmute the whole world around him into his worla by 
seeking to establish an unison with it. But the range of 
his experience was even then limited as he bad seen only 
a minute fraction of the world on which he could build up 
a whole series of subjective excitement. ‘These were, as 
said’ before, mere ebullitions of emotions, and his delight 
then consisted considerably in the yet greater awakening of 
his emotions. ‘To free his soul from its own domain and to 
diffuse it in the greater world were only erst while oppot- 
tunities which appeared more grandly later on when a 
couple of years after he was sent to Europe. 

It is against such a panorama that Tagore the poet 
entered into a conflict for form with Tagore the dramatist 
and then in a lesser degree with Tagore the novelist. 
The whole period from Banaphlua to Sandhyasangita ot 
perhaps Prabhatasangita can easily be identified with 
Tagote's severe search fot a liter 


aty form which he thought 
would suit his genius best. 


Which would be the most 
suitable vehicle for the expression of his ideas—narrative- 
poetry, drama novel or the lyric? “Asa coquettish lady" 
“Tagore ttied" to please all her lovers and is afraid to lose? 
single one”30, He of course, started his literary career with 
narrative poem and was then hardly conscious of his poten- 
ticl capacity as a lyric poet. Banaphila and Kavikahini easily 
belong to this category to be followed in quick succession 


by Vaumiki-pratibha which is a musical play and Radracanda 


Which iS a drama. The first-named (showing traces 9 


p Roy, Op. cit. p. 46. 
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fakuntala) has as its pivot a young girl growing in the sec- 
jusion of a mountain and ultimately ending her life with 
suicide. What appears pertinent is that here Tagore’s 
imagination has not yet acquited genuine creative power 
but spent itself weaving fanciful embroidery round themes 
which he then found congenial. Yet Tagore’s philosophy 
in life is inherent therein in the more distant from of a quest 
for a harmony between love and marriage and between the 
conflict that develops between their pressing demands—that 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 
| 


of marriage being bound within a narrow range, that of 
love being limitless. Around this collision also develops 
the clash between man and nature and then its subsequent 
blending, which as in the laster season-plays, ends with 
Man's mangificent fulfilment.?! 

Kavikahint (1878) carries the theme a step forward. 
About it Tagore writes : 

“The poem belongs to that period of life when the 
poet had not acquired enough familiarity with the real 
world and had an exaggerated views of the vague shadows 
of his own mind. Therefore, its hero is a poet. And this 
poet is not a reflection of the writer’s real personality 
but of what he himself wishes to be and appear to others. 
Perhaps not exactly what he wishes, but what he ought to 
Wish, or rather that he would be what people would nod 
*PProval to and say—yes here's a poet indeed."314 
i It may not be, as Tagore has said, the complete reflec- 
ton of the writer's real being, but since it was a dramatic 
Poem, there was in it at least on the dramatic side, what 
Murty has called, an incomplete self-indentification with 
Bi * figures and the process of the dram??? But consider- 
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ing the repeated appearance of the poet in the plays of 
Rabindranath, both as an ideal personality and as a detacheg 
observer, it may be contested that in Kavikahini the faculties 
of the poet have not yet been differentiated and the minor 
intensities are prefigurative of an all-comprehensing intensi- 
ty that marks the dramatic poet. In Kavikahinz it is the inten- 
sity of the working out of the conceits which when expan- 
ded into the intensity of the working out of the real being 
leads to the dramatic?*. From the other point of view 
as well, the fact that the poet’s real being does not sce 
complete expression only shows that Tagore in his dramatic 
poem had not yet been able to make Thought and Feeling 
coalesce? the same way as in Phalguni, for example, and 
which is, creatively considered, the prime essential of 
the dramatic. It is suggestive that Rabindranath’s self- 
identification with the creatures of bis imagination and of 
the search for personality of his characters with his own, sce 
here only a beginning however faint it might be. “Tt is in 
reference to that condition”, writes Middleton Mutry, 


"that we are to distinguish between the poet and the dramatist: 
the poet being the man in imaginative condition of utterance from his 
whole being, the dramatist the same manin the same condition but 
submissive to the necessities of the fiction which his power of imagi- 
nation has generated or re-animated. A two-fold submissiveness, there- 
fore: the one directed inwards towards the living whole of ex 
perience gathered up in the poet, the other turned, outwards towards 
the fiction which is being transformed into an articulation of that experi- 
ence: a sort of systole and diastole which we may believe to be essential 
to the complete imaginative act. Or rather a sort of creative tension 

in which, at any‘ given moment, 
emotion over the other: for man 
sometimes obvious: 


there may be a preponderance of on¢ 
y causes. But of one the effects af 
an inability completely to transform the fiction 


xo 


32 a ] F ECTS 
Ma Hegel in Philosophy of Fine Art, Vol. 4 makes such & distinc 
TE E the sources of the poetic and the dramatic urge. Munro: 
NUM ee eh dies a slightly diffzrent interpretation. 
358 [Lid, 
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into an articulation of the poet's experience, so that the poet cannot 
be spontaneous through the character, but is spontaneous on behalf 
of the character. This inability may arise either through a defect in 
the poet, Or defect in his material: either through an insufficient power 


elf-identification in the poet, oran insufficient verisimilitude in his 
»34 ; 


of $ 
plot and characters. 


It should not then be difficult to agree with Pramatha- 
nath Bisi in his estimate of the extent in which the poet in 
Tagore appears in Kavikwhini * or to assert, in a different way, 
that the ‘poet’ in Rudracanda is an attempt at this transforma- 
tion of the poet’s experience into the existence of a fictional 
character. The creative tension is appearent in both cases— 
a tension which seeks a fictional relief in the discovery by 
the Sannyasi of his soul in Pra&rzirz Pratisodha. Rudracanda’s 
hero proclaims almost with a peculiar agreement with Tagore: 


“Within the infinite body isan ocean of life; the waves ofan illimi- 
table passion barricaded are as within a small prison. Its arrested 
currents; O Friend, would like to break this body and flood this universe. 
Head the Infinite sky been the playground of this life, and the unnumbe- 
red stars its plaything, had the horizons not imprisoned the unending 
sky, and had Nature like a mother revealed tome the eternal records 
of time, this untamed young would have drunk delight at her breast 
and filled the places with delirious songs of joy”. 


.  ltis not difficult to discover Rabindranath the poet 
in this, and the illimitable passion which bursts with 
Intensity in the lyrics called Heartwilderness is gathered 
here and controlled by the imaginative passion of the drama 
self. The successive appearance in later plays of the poet 
tin a different shape of Thakuradada ot Dadathakura only 
a ls that the conflict between the poet and dramatist in 
Nabindranath was an abiding one—the temporary supremacy 
i c one over the other leading him to one form of 
a presion ot the other. Rabindranath has almost 
=e this view when he writes: 


E Gos 
35 Shakespeare, p. 284. 
Op. cit., P. 57. 
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*T do not wantto disappointany of my muses. Butthat increases 
the work and in the long run I cannot master one completely and fully, 
When I compose songs I feel thatI ought to stick to it. WhenIam 
engaged in writing a play I am so intoxicated with the subject thaty 
begin to feel that I should devote my whole life in this pursuit.36 


What a statement, and what an attempt to be both the 
spectator and the creator of his characters: Tagore’s preface 
to a iater play Mainz only strengthens the view. 

The conflict in him germinated in Kavikghini in another 
slape. As Pramathanath Bisi has explained, the poem 
bas three parts: 


“Pratham angshey manabharjita prakriti; dwitiya angshey minab 
Nalini; tritiya angshey manaber sattai sajibatar, samridhatar prakriti’?." 


These three phases provide almost the fulcrum to the 
lever of Rabindranath’s dramatic works as well as the key 
to his concept of tragedy. Bisithen asks: 


"Samagra Rabindrakavyero kiaitin bhāg nai ? Thanhar pratham 
bayasher kavyer pradhan nayak prakriti; madhyajivaner kavyer pradhaa 
nayak mànush; sesh bayasher kavyer pradhan nayak nichak manusho 
nai nichok prakriti-o nai; manush o prakritir akta mahhatar apurva 


samanya", 37 

It may be sug 
even to Rabindrana 
is that the mov 


gested that this grouping is applicable 
th's dramas; what is more relevant here 
ement from one state of mind to another, 
and pethaps from one tange of feeling to another, demands 
not metely a completely imaginative abandon in that patti- 
cular state but also an element of discontent, of pain which 
makes the poet move out of one crbit into another. 1 
may be that at times the sheer intensity of too much feeling 
dm of even, of passion may produce an anguish of pain; and 
then the pain is transferred to a dramatic character 9 
whose sadness the poet delights by secking indirectly his 


a Roy, 0p. cit. 
37 Bisi, op. cit, p. 62. 
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urgation therein. In all artistic endeavour, as a scholar 
of aesthetic has remarked, there is of course an element of 
conflict «which in emotion warns of unstable equilibrium, 
and for which emotion, emergency action is necessary for a 
return to equilibrium”*; but when the pain is very intense 
(as it was in the Sandhyasangita group of poems) tbe artist 
must objectify the feeling by means of a craft that admits 
such objectification. Apart from this, with Tagore there 
was ancther kind of discontent which soon developed into 
pain. It is aescribed by him thus: 
“Jakhan jeta likhitechilam, takhan saitakei parinam boliya money 
koritechilam......kintu aj janiachi, she-shakal lekha upalaksha mitra ; 


tāhāra je anagatake gadia tulite chey, she anagatake taharao chene 
12,40 


Who knows if the spirit of Jivanadevatd is not tempered 
with this conflict between the emotional state of world in 
which the poet exists fora petiod, and the new state in which 
he enters thereafter? The Jianadevaté concept will, in that 
case, provide at best an unifying factor to the inner strain 
of conflict whose existence Rabindranath admits : 

“Jato età agiye challo tatoi putvajivaner sangey ashanna jivaner 
akta bichched dekha ditey laglo”.4# 


Though tke evolution of the Jivanadevatd concept 
hos here synchronised with the seatch of the poet’s 
teligion,42 yet it is beyond doubt that, Rabindranath always: 
felt a conflict between one peoetic mood and another—a 
conflict which made him develop so many of his lyrics into 
dramas, ang then to discover in moments of intense lyric 
taptute a dramatic conflict which would only be fore- 


D ING Wahine Ania Experience and Its presuppositions, p. 476. 

39 Reid. Philosophy of Aesthetic, p. 227. | 
i Atmaparichaya, p- 3. i 

“ Thid., P. 56. 

^2 In Religion of Man. 
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shadowed in the lyric. The consecutive moments of lytic 
flight soon become the smaller dots in the big locus of 
Tagores gradual unfolding of his religion—an unfolding 
which is instinct with a ‘deeper drama of the soul’ which, 
ever as usal, tries to discover its roots in historical reality, 
The vital moments which can be tead in the scl£-revelation 
of the lyrics then jostle with each other till they are plucked 
out as it were (to use a phrase from C. H. Herford) to be 
transplanted in the more legitimate organism of the drama, 
where the play of an eager intellct allows the feelings to be 
(what Brooks and Heilman call) ‘externalised in conduct, 
Such was toan extent the case with Browning44, with 
Shelley*®, and with Arnold when he wrote his Merope*®; but 
since with Tagore the gradual disapperance of the plot 
interest and the increasing emphasis on the “incidents of the 
development of the soul” had come in to tune with the lyrical 


bent of the Bengali mind, his plays were comparably more 
successful than those of many 


other lyric poets who turned 
to the drama. 


The problem cf Tagore’s own personal development 
thus appears through the little crises in the lyrics themselvest? 
that wait to be more congenial to his art when they are pro- 
jected upon some other mind to be tinged with their feel- 
ings and thoughts. He told the ex 
in his dramas; he uttered his own conviction most easily 

‘and fairly effectively through alien lips. For a like reason, 
as his first and second essays in Atmaparichaya would 
reveal, he longed to sutvey the slow continuities of lyric 
moments from the standpoint, first, of the given moment 


E. d Cf. Bisesh Manusher Jivaney . 
81, new edition. 


perience of his lyrics 


«ctc. Rabi-rasmi, Vol. 1. P: 


44 Herford : Browning, p. 38 et Seq. 


45 Car] Grabo : Prometheus Unbound (A Study). 
^5 Trilling : Mathew Arnold 


47 1; 
Compare the two stanzas quoted in Atmaparichaya. 
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and then, of a given state of mind, under the condition and 
perspective of illusion which this process imposed. But 
these conditions are more satisfied in the drama which 
directly imitates action, and were more successful in the 
dramatic pattern which Tagore employed, because. the action 
was focussed in a particular mind, moment or even thought, 
and therefore Tagore's lyric genius found a complementary 
and effective outlet in the wealth of implicit drama in which 
he concentrated these salient moments tense with the memory 
of a personal quest. The insuppressible alertness and enter- 
prise of his own mind tells upon his portrayal of these 
intense moments. . 

But such a sense of fellowness as appears in the drama 
had, of course, its counterpart in Rabindranath's . dramatic 
character following him in his sadness which grew only to 
an extent on a sense of «loneness which Tagore experienced 
in his childhood. ‘The fact is that, apart from a kind of 
enjoyment in the sftctacle of suffering of others, Tagore 
himself was going through a period of sadness which accom- 
panies and follows the birth of a new consciousness. The 
temporary supremacy of passion and of emotion can but 
suffer a sevre check at the hands of a deep self-analysis and 
thought which attend the emergence of a more receptive 
mind, and the new capacity fer different kinds of interest 
May soon sec an outlet in drama. In the poems of this period 
We note a Pteponderance of tragic themes like frailty of - 
beauty and gocdness, the insensate might of material forces— 

these ever-grosing subjects expressed now in plaintive 
monodies of despair, now in the weary accents of pessimism.” 
joi. consistency was first between the PASS world 
his mi mind and the outer world, and then etween 
to gn 1 P and his failure to grasp it, which ina ur E 
ie Pm the gap between reality and ie It 
fe $ M With a vicw to clearing his mind gom the accre- 
youthful fancy that he began to experiment later on 
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with the art of the novel where, as in the drama, he imposed 
a control over his imagination and guided it along a logica] 
line of development. There was, moreover, as in Kavikahini, 
an attempt to discover the particular milen in which his 
mind might fina its adequate medium for complete expre- 
ssion. Kavikahint symbolises these two trends: 


“Ai kavyer moulik bedana kavir atriptitey, kintu antim bedani 
byaktigata kshetra uttirna haià manab samajer dukhe artanādshil.”48 


The reason for this is ascribed by Pramathanath Bisi 
to the poet’s constant application of a personal standard 
of values, where everything is intensely subjective, and 
being so, refuses to view the real life. But the subject 
matter in all representative art must always be based ona 
representation of real life, and about Saudhydsangita Rabin- 
dranath had said that “these poems had nofhingt9" of the 
solidity of the real world”. And then, once the values of 
personal life are changed into the values cf the real world, to 
be transformed again into the values embodied in the play, 
we get a successful drama. Tagore’s search for, and ulti- 

nate expression of, an important patt of his creative self 
in the arama show how he entered into a conflict and then 
sought to fuse his ‘own’ world into the ‘real world’ of his 
plays. ; 


Bhagnahydaya is a dramatic poem which marks such 
a difficult mental crisis. As Tagore writes in his preface 
to it. 

“Ai kavyatike keha jena nātak mone nā karen. Nātak phuler gach. 
Thatey phul photey batey, kintu shei sange mul, kando, sakha, pat? 
amon ki kantati parjanta thaka chai. Bartaman kavyati phuler mala, 
ihate kebal phulguli matra samagraha karā heiache."49 


8 Bisi, op. cit., p. 85. 
484 My italics 


1? Preface to Bhangabridaya, Rachanavali, Vol. 1. 
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to present it objectively through a story. This emotion, 
in these early years, leans tc wards tragedy that has its basis 
in the discrepancy between his life and art, and continued 
to be such as to prevent the absolute expression of his Self 
through the medium of his ert: Valwiki-pratibha, Rudra- 
ada, Kalmrigaya and Nalmi seek some emergence from 
whet Brajendranath Seal had called “poetic henotheism" 
under the influence of which “‘the entire universe assumes 
the tone of the poet’s world giving rise to a kind of hallu- 
cination”.  Bhagnahydaya belongs, as Pramathanath Bisi 
tightly believes99, to be the borderline of lyric and drama ; 
its internal features are lyrical while its external shape is 
dramatic. Dramatic poctty, lyricism and drama combine 
together to make Bhagnahydaya whose importance Tagore 
stressed when he wrote so much about it in his Reminis- 
conces, 

it must at the same time be remembered that Bhag- 
tahydaya was composed while Rabindranath was in Eng- 
land. Before this visit the poet’s range of experience was 
definitely limited and the minute fraction of the world which 
he had seen had helpea him build up only a small series 
of subjective cxcitements. The sojurn in Europe, though 
intended to help Tagore launch a successful career either 
a8 a barrister Of as a member of the Civil Service9l, was 
however Productive of an altogether different result. Truly 
Speaking. his enforced trip to England was of the nature 
fan exile intended to curb the a eS with which he had 


a EE t 
p^ his education at school; but very soon, the visit 
à E a new fruit in the shape of a fresh range of vision 
Fle he i 
F sored across the poet when he was hovering between 
0 
ij. "Ce and youth, This borderland age, wrote Ra- 
adranath, 
ae 
50 Quy 
8l p. ob. cit. p. 85. 
Z . 
B. "Ibarichaya, p. 88. 
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“is not illumined with the direct rays of truth--its reflection i; 
seen here and there and the rest is shadow. And like twilight Shades, 
its imaginings are long drawn and vague, making the real world look 
like a world of fantasy. The curious part of it is that not only was I eigh. 
teen but everybody around me seems to be eighteen likewise: and we all 
flitted round it in the same baseless, substanceless world of imagination 
where even the most intense joys and sorrows seemed like the joys.and 
sorrows ofdreamland. ‘There being nothing real to weigh them against, 
the trivial did duty for the great."»? 


That at this age, as Thompson said, Tagore “returned 
to India apparently bringing little from his visit” is in- 
correct; on the contrary, Tagore came back with a new cap- 
acity to cross the limits of the monotonous existence of 
urban Bengali life and to transcend all obstacles. The play 
of his desires, intensified and variegated bv the romantic 
fervour of the English poetry he read there, enabled him 
to search for a differentiation between the various functions 
of the mind ana the various modes of expression. The 
impetuosity of passion in the poet then flooded him with 
a swelling energy; and the subsequent transition from 4 
world of pure sensory delight, illumined with an occasioal 
faint ray of consciousness, to a realm of intensely passi- 
onate delight in the tumultuous throbbing of the heart 
coupled with a casual, a yet greater realisation of his being 
is indeed a milestone in the road to his mental evolution: 
And as hinted earlier, from Sandhyasangita to Prabhatasat- 
Sila is tbe measure of the distance that his mind had trave- 
lled; from the half-light half-darkness of the evening to the 
glorious morning illumined with sun’s first rays. 

Bhagnahrdaya then clearly initiates and anticipates the 

E Secundi outlook of Tagore. He intuitively realised, 9? 
he sdid in a contemporary essay (entitled “Why the Benge 
lis are not poets ?), that “abstract imagination by itsel 
could not make a poet. There must be intellect ard selee 


52 Reminiscences, 
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tive judgement to direct imagination to the right channel". 
Thus, in effect, he distinguished between imagination and 
what Coleridge referred to as the esemplastic powet, the 
power which unifies and moulds. But then, according to 
Tagore’s own confession, this desire to mould combined 
vith the desire for a story, though the persons appearing in 
a dramatic poem can hardly transgress the deep subjective 
impress of the pcet's own personality. To distance the 
personality, and then to view it with detachment as a spec- 
tator may be the uncoscious urge behind the use of such a 
medium as is Bhagnahydaya; it is also possible that it is the 
outcome of the English Romantic poetry which had then 
saturated the Bengali mind. Whatever it be, the fact 
remains that Bhagnahrdaya has a tragic note, and the slen- 
derness of the plot, as in Tagore’s later plays, is more than 
well-compensatec by the profusion of songs. In techni- 
que Bhagnahydaya may anticipate Mayar Khéla, though the 
way the action is here held up by lyricism may easily show 
the way to plays like Saradotsava, Acaldyatana and others. 
Yet, from a closer view, it is apparent that there is a note 
of dissatisfaction in the poem—a dissatisfaction that is 
due to an absence both of the intensification of the human 
emotion and of a successful solution of the problem of per- 
sonality, In Kavikahing the fulfilment is discovered in 
the Himalayas; here there is hardly any scope for such frui- 
"on. The many different people in him demand a better 
Justice than what can be given in a lyrical poem™ and Ta- 
Sote’s ‘heartwilderness’ seems to be a detriment to it. 

. The consequence was a gteat measure of sadness and 
2*simism caused by Tagore’s failure to sift his personal 


53 : 
Not that ance were not pressnt in 

t some of the elements of rom > 

mg cater Bengali poetry. What it exactly got from the English Ro- 

P tetry. Poetry has been stated by Dasgupta : Western Influence in Bengali 


fto < CE. Macneice: “Drama offers him (the poet) neededchange 
m the si 


“tent peg ERE voince, In drama he can do justice to the many diff- 
pte within him”, quoted in Language of Tragedy, P. 351. 
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mood in its essential reality out of the overgtowths of dreams, 
fancies and sentiments. Biswapati Choudhuty believes that 
there was in Tagore an unconscious conflict between the 
range of enjoyment and feeling and that of thought, While 
again, the latter sought to be transformed Into an actual 
field of experience. To strike a balance between feeling, 
thought and experience can be the product of a highly deve- 
loped mind, while Sandhydsangila poems had “nothing of 
the solidity of the real world" in them. To a large extent 
this was undoubtedly due to an absence of fundamental 
experience which becomes a definite hindrance when poetty, 
instead of reverting to a consecrated past, secks mainly to 
be a lyrical expression of the self. Tagore then seught to 
travel in a new direction, to discover a fresh range of ex- 
perience through the beings of his dramatic characters 
where as an aesthetician says, “we sce reality not more vivid- 
ly but more comprehensively.” The perspective before a 
dramatic attist is a "perspective which results in a subtle 
and indiscriminate selection o£ what is important for the 
theme of a drama.” The impersonal and abstract pain of 
Sandhyasangita®s is the product of a frustration in the world as 
Tagore thought it was, and then this thought of the world 


recoield back to compel him to secure the experience of the 


world as fe thought it was. TI ete is in this an appatent 


conflict—a field of uneasiness and anxiety? which later on, 
in Chahi Q Gan, received a 


more balanced expression. 
What is important here is 


that underlying the occasional 
there is in the subcons- 
ty feelings whose synthe 
Y in drama which admits such 
n conflict with themselves 0f 
perience. The perception, as Nahm 


55 Kavyey Rabindranath, 
55 Thid., (eb Go 
9T Thid,, p. 106. 
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says, is individual; the characters there gtow out of the 
poet's individuality into their own individuality and the 
most successful drama is that where, as in Da&aghara, we 
have “a purified and essential vision of unified persons 
and actions”. The action is the field of experience, whe- 
ther in the world cf thought or that of deed. Drama pro- 
vides Tagore with that special field of experience where 
(as Pramathanath Bisi says) he had no more to draw exclu- 
sively upon his own range of feeling but could conveni- 
ently use the broader range of bis characters field or ex- 
perience.9? A handy plot only facilitated the employment 
of the dramatic medium in which, for a time, Tagore pro- 
gressed quicker, than in the lytics.& 


ce 


vr 


Perhaps this mood of tragic gloom and pessimism 
which he was working off in his poems and novels led him 
to examine the nature of tragedy in a critical essay of high 
significance. In this essay he explained tbat tragedy does 
not need to depend on the death of the hero or the hero- 
ine. The essence of tragedy, he then thought, is frustra- 
tion—the irremovable discrepancy between endeavour and 
attainment. He showed this by a critical analysis of Bankim- 
chandra's Visabrksa which only points, though vaguely, 
the Way to the concept of tragedy underlying Prakrtira 
Pratigodha. "The early playlets reveal unmistakably the 
Nature and trend of Rabindranath's dramatic genius. The 
dramatic atmosphere at Jorasanko only precipitated the 
development, c2 
= 5 is against such a background of creative turmoil 

Rabindranath's early playlets have to be finaly seen. 


Or, tl 2 : ore 
.. » "© pain that he felt during the change from subjective 


———. 


2 
i> Nahm, 0D. cit., p. 278. : 

x Review in the New Statesman and the Nation. 

61 E Sle poU: 

62 EID op. cit. Pp. 105-4. 

E Jivansmpti, PP. 207-8. = 
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experience to objective thought® created a particularly 
dramatic mood when his submerged inner self, secure til] 
this time in the nebula of internal welling up, struggled 
to release itself from its bondage and cmerge in the open, 
“This over-rush and conflict of these inner powers," writes 
Das Gupta, “can never realise their end until they are dif- 
erentiated and strengthened and until consciousness grows 
of the objective world of reality through which passions 
ate to manifest themselves.”6 Rabindranath experienced 
for the first time the pain of discord particularly when he 
discovered that he could not strike the balance between the 
peculiarly “ringed-in seclusion’ and the diversity of the 
teal world of men and material. It was in this móod of 
conflict and discovery that humanity entered into the in- 
tellectual horizon of Tagore developing at last a broad kin- 
ship with the Universe which is an integral part of the 
cosmos. The poet’s discovery of himself in a crowd of 
men (as in Prakrtira Pratigodha) has been more than anti- 
cipated in such playlets as Rudracanda, Kalamrgaya, Mayar 
Khéla. 

Tagore's earliest play Radracanda appeated in print 
in 188r and has not been reprinted except in the Ram- 
"ával; edition. Tt consists of eight hundred lines, in four- 
teen scenes and shows one of tbe earliest traces. in Tagore 
of the Elizabethan dramatic influence. The theme is ess- 
entially that of a tevenge-play where Rudracanda seeks 
vengeance against Pythviraja. But the play is also aflame 
with the sparks of the poet’s own soul whose distant count- 
er part can sutely be discovered in Càndakavi. Amiyā too 
1s dramatically speaking a sustained attempt of the poet 


D. i : : n 
in Tagore to view the world of men and manners and the 


tebuff that she gets from humanity (Scene 5) may to af 
extent be sugg 


Acn be estive of the repulsion that Rabindranath 
83 Reminiscences. 


84 Visvg-Bharati Quarterly, Tagore Birthday Number. 
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had himself received when he found the ‘chalk-line’ making 
4 distinct barrier. No wonder then that Rudtacanda's 
hatred of the city people is not merely a hatred of Prthvi- 
raja encroaching on his forest home, but an attempt of the 
poet to seek a peculiar self-obliteration. The essay on the 
Message of the Forest in Creative Unity clearly culminates in 
Tagore’s fondness of the forest. 

Looked from another point of view Rudracdnda posits 
the trend of Tagore’s future dramatic activity. In Rudra’s 
tumultuous range of revenge can be anticipated the more 
unified and purposeful wrath of King Vikram while in 
his attempt to keep himself in seclusion to nurture his zeal 
can be sensed the seclusion in which the Sannyasi in Pra- 
krtir Pratisodha hurled himself for a while.  Rudracanda's 
towering spirit of revemge makes him desert his daughter 
temporarily to return to her as the Sannyasi returned to the 
orphan girl. In addition to his, there runs across the play 
an element of the nationalistic fervour which hac then swept 
over the whole of Bengal and particularly the plays of Jyo- 
ürindranath. When getting a chance to wreak vengeance 
in conspiracy with Muhammad Ghori, Radracanda spurned 
the idea as anti-national though the fire cf hatered against 
Prthviraja had not in the least abated. Moreover, the 
Senerosity, which Subodh Sengupta feels should exist in 
the important petsonages of a revenge-play, has been clea- 
tly instilled in Chàndkavi who grants a new lease of life : 
to Rudracànda and thereby directly allows the action of 
the play to continue while it had almost come to an end. 
onsidering the age of Tagore when he wrote Radracanda, 

€ pl : ; 
ME cun taken from history, can os to be well: 
m ; and if the play has become me Be It is 
COENA jacks concentration and the crisis aS sen o 
awe y thrown away. Dramatic suspense, in spite o 
. ^l, is still there and we like to know whether Rudra- 
^ Was successful in bis objective. Rudrtacanda’s 
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opening soliloquy and asides reveal that Tagore was work. 
ing on the Elizabethan model. The conflict between Cip. 
dakavi and Rudracinda has not been based on sufficient 
motivation while the two deaths and the sudden mytifica- 
tion in the end are absolutely unwarranted. Yet, the pre- 
sence of a poet and his admirer in the play are suggestive 
of the fact that Tagore’s being is fundamentally undivided 
at this stage though he is making efforts towards the utter- 
ance both of thought and emotion in a way where the all- 
comprensive intensitv of poetic feeling receives a dramatic 
expression. The dialogues in Rracanda remain instinct 
with this endeavour and frecly lapse from iyric to dramatic 
poetry and vice versa. 

From Valwiki-pratibha to Mayar Khéla is, according 
to Tagore, almost a straight development. When his poetic 
soul was undergoing a deep agitation in tne region of ima- 
gination human values wete creeping into them transfotm- 
ing everything into the dramatic. Tagore writes: 

“A time had come when the dramatic was peeping 1n- 
to the lytic frame of my mind. I had just then crossed the 
gates of the world and had put my feet inside the inner 
chambers; the tapestty web of human relationship was 
then of considerable curiosity to me.65 


` 


He says again in his preface to Prakrtira Pratisodha: 


“Tar parer abasthaya maner madhye manusher sparsha laglo, baitet 
haoai janla khule galo, utshuk moner kāce prithivir drisha 
khandakhanda chalachabir mato dekha dite laglo. Guha- 
charer man takhan jhunklo lokalayer dike, 'Takhano bairer 
Jagat sampurna mukta hote pate ni abeger baspapunja theke. 
Tabu dushapner mato āpnār bandanjal chendbar janya jege 
uthlo balaker agraha. Ai samaikar rachana chabi o 832 
Lekhanit ei nutan bahirmukhi prabitti takhan kebal bha- 
bakatar aspashtatar madhye bandhan swikār karce na. Beda- 
ner bhitar diya bhabprakāsher prayashe je shranta, kalpanat 


———————— 


65 dani ee. 1 
Preface to Valmiki-prativa in Rachanavali, Vol. 1, my rendering 
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pathe sristi karbar dike padeché tar jhonk. Aipathe tar pra- 
tham dwar kulechilo valmiki-prativai.”68 


In the unsettled state of a child's primeval- being 
the contact with Man created a new awareness and Tagore 
realised through an arguish that his own being was more 
vitally important than the glass on which he had reflected 
"himself. To counteract this, as it were, he scught reflec- 
tion of his personality on the wide panorama of the world 
whose pageant of men and women gave him a revelation of 
human values which almost instantaneously collided with 
each other. That the ‘faculty of many-sideness’ which 
then possessed him should clash with itself was an essen- 
tial feature of Tagore’s restless genius and the emergence®? 
that he found in poetry, tried for an outlet in another shape. 
Moreover as he writes in his Reminiscences, while compos- 
ing Chabi O Gana which “breaks into the first dramatic 
peticd” he “‘was getting more concrete in my subject”. 
“But T was hazy and emotional and my subject uncertain. 
I was no longer confined to my own feelings but the out- 
Side world began to attract me."98 To be concrete then 
is a distinctive characteristic of this petiod and no where 
else is it possible to be the more so than, as S. Alexander 
says, in the drama.  Valwiki-pratibha, coming between 
Chabi O Gana and Kodi O Kamala, cleatly seeks “to get out 
of the subjective world of cne’s mood and moodiness",9? 
through a medium where the poet makes himself a subject 
D Whose search for the real self can clearly be detected a 
distancing that appears strange and wonderful. There 1s, 
HIS an imaginative self-identification with the charac- 
a mos conflict lies dormant, and then develops, the 
~ 1umanity which we know was then unknown to 


87 
Thompson, Op, cit., p. 50. 
eminiscences. 


69 à 
E epee in Thompson, op. cit. p. 62. 
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Rabindranath himself. The vividness of the drama temoved 
the vagueness of the earlier state and the contact of the tea] 
life, when aesthetically selected and expressed, gave bitth 
not to lytics but to dramatic poems and dramas. Of course 
“the selection in this case is determined both by the impot- 
tant and essential things of universal life and by the aesthetic 
necd of roundness and completeness of vision.”70 This 
gives to the dramas a “unity. ... that belongs to the drama 
of life.” Valmiki-pratibhé, Prakrtira Pratiscdha and Mayar 
Khélg attempt to catch this drama for us. 

In this conflict, music had its part to play as well. 
“Music may be," as a critic says. 


“a revelation like drama of the human values and their wotking 
out but transformed by relation to musical sound and their 
construction, Again as drama both intesifes and selects 
what is essential in human experience, so it seems likely that 
in great music we have both intensification and selection of 
what is essential...... In its’ own special way music seems 
to reveal something which feels very like the ‘essential’ or 
the ‘universal’ of the great drama?1 


This is specially true cf the European music wnich 
“tends to give direct expression to emotion""72 whose rise 
and fall in the drama can as well be inflectec with tune, 
Atleast, this is what Rabindranath discovered in Herbert 
Spencer's Essay on Music and the tise and fall of passion 


i LN EESTI. 9 5 : 
has in Valmiki-pratibha been associated with the various 


ragas and "ei of Indian music. 
EE : 
brativha is one of those vetv early 


1e Seems to be awate of an eastern dramatic tradition and 


the slight use of the Kathakatha technique is deeply sugges- 
tive of the inner bent o£ his mind. s 


to mihgie Eastern and Western st 


'? Op. cit. p. 278. 
7! Op. cit. PP. 280-81. 4 
22 
Rolland and Tagore by Krishna Kripalani, 


Moreover, Maimik 
plays of Tagore whete 


Even in music he ttie 
yles; “from this mixed 
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cultivation,” writes he, “of foreign and native melody was 
born the Valmiki-pratibha”’..“The tunes in this musical 
drama are mostly Indian, but they have been dragged out 
of their classic dignity; that which soared in the sky was 
taught to run on earth. Those who have heard and seen it 
performed will, I trust, agree that the harnessing of the Indian 
melodic modes to the service of the drama has ptoved nei- 
ther derogatory nor futile.” “This conjunction” which 
is the “only special feature of Valmiki-pratibha”’ has come 
to be ignored while too much emphasis has been laid on 
the operatic nature of the play, in spite of Tagore's clear 
statement to the contrary. What is significant here is that 
the musical inflexion which Tagore now considers necessary 
for drama later on develops into dance-rhythms that accom- 
pany- these inflexions. 

Without this music Valmiki-pratibha can hardly be 
relished. Tagore even prefaced it once by three sentences 
deptecating any attempt to read it as a poem, apart from 
its music. But he is confident that the play is primarily 
dramatic? and its music hardly gains the supremacy over 
it. To be consciously dramatic seems to be the urge behind 
the play while Tagore hatdly knows that there is a subtle 
reason behind his selection of the Valmiki episode. Chief 
of a robber band, Valmiki goes out a-hunting in the forest 
and catcnes a gitl to be sacrificed at the altar of Kalz. But 
While the other robbers make merry with the captive, Val- 


SN 
miki’s sou] suffers a severe unrest: 


€ . = = 
‘A kamon holo man Amar. 
Ki bhàv a je kichu bujhitey patiney, "9 
and it dawns on him that to sacrifice human beings is a sin: 
ec IC RS x. B e = $; 
— . A sab kaj at nā, a pap ac na.” a 


13 Ec 7 
Rachanavali, Vol. 1. op. cti. 
14 2.9 
Reminiscences. 


un Rachanavali, Vol. 1. p. 212. 
1e Thid., P. 215. 
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Immediately after develops the nascent conflict in him bet 
ween his true nature as a man and the fact of his being a 
robber, where be had subdued his real self. His natural 
awareness of pity which had been smothered before becomes 
~ intense when he proclaims: 

“Nayane jharichey bari, a ki ma sahitey pati ??77 
His inner being is shaking and he soon discovers the whole 
world enthralled with a magnificent glamour and signifi- 
cance. The reaction against his previous state comes from 
inside, is stimulated during the course of a few hours and 
terminates with his abandoning of the bow and the arrow. 
He has no right, as Aparna said later, to destroy life which 
he cannot create. A futility seizes the robber chieftain: 

“jibanaer kichu holo nā hai...... s 

Gahaney gahaney kato ar bhramibo nitāshār a andnatey 

Pāri nago, pari na àr."78 
The last two lines seem to echo the wail of Rabindranath 
himself made later in Prabhata-sangita: 

“There is a vast forest named the heart 

Limitless on all sides— 

Here I lost mo way.’?79 


This may as well be suggestive of a deep introspective sor- 


tow that clearly foreshadows the sorrow in Rabindranath 
himself—a Sorrow which, as already suggested, would help 
him emerge out of his own being into the world. The 
contact of man hastened the incipient progress just as it 
does in Valmiki who immediately after discovers poetty 
in the world when he chants the world’s first poem. His 
entire soul was then illumined with an all-pervading light: 


: "Ghor andhakar majnea ki jyoti bhār”.80 
UU NY my nm 
18 MAlo ee 


19 Quoted by Thompson, Op. cit., p. 35. 
80 Op. cit. P. 222. 
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It is indeed the mood of self-discovery, of the realisation 
of his personality which was till now jaded by the superfi- 
cial attractions of a robber's life. Rabindranath anmits 
this when he writes : 
‘Valmikar-prativatey dashyur ^ mirmamatikey bhed korey 
uchashita holo tar antargud karuna. Aitai chilo tar swabha- 
_ bik mamatwa, jetà dhaka porechilo tar abhyasher kathoratai. 
Akdin  dwando  ghatlo,  bhitarkar manush  hatath lo 
bairey."81 
Who knows if this discovery by Valmiki of his soul 
is in a way the revelation by Rabindranath of his own ? It 
is at least evident that here for the first time Rabindranath 
sees the true emergence of his dramatic genius, particularly 
ata time when it was undergoing a tremendous upheavel 
in the poetic field. The poet in Rabindranath suddenly 
saw the dramatist in himself just as the robber in Valmiki 
saw the poet in himself; and Valmiki-pratibhd fructifies a 
long struggle to be more objective than it was possible 
in the lyric. Tt is therefore a mistake to say that in Va- 
miki-pratibha there is no marked development in thought; 
on the contrary, it contains the earliest germ of Tagore's. 
thought which iater fructified in Prakrtira Pratifedha and 
Mayar Khela.s2 
From the point of view of technique, as a lyrical drama 
tt achieves a high degree of success in that it concentra- 
MS the whole action in a few hours and the glides it swift- 
ly In the flowing rhythm and the music of songs. The whole 
ae sly coloured with picturesque feelings and fancies 
a technique of construction has nothing of the compli- 
= P of the Shakespearian play; it has a SUM 
de M 1 suspense based on the principle that the drama- 
pense has already been hal£told at the very begin- 


m 


^ Rachanavali "Nol r. 
* This is stressed in the preface to Valmiki-pratibha. 
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ning. The construction is rather in the mould of the Katha- 
Kathas where "speech takes on tuneful inflexions whenever 
emotion comes into play." The play naturally has a single 
knot that has to be opened—a loose know technically view- 
ed from the dramatic angle but a difficult one viewed from 
the angle of the poet’s own soul. The framework is indeed 
simple though the struggle is intense and the poet’s self- 
confidence is expressed with a greater amount of sureness 
than before. Perhaps the invocation to Saraswati gives a 
forestate of the mightier powers.® 

Even the western influence is visible prominently 
in this play and with better effects. Its elementary manifesta- 
tion is in the play’s sentimental imagination which comes 
perhaps from the Romantics while the Poet told Thompson 
that “resemblance to English folk-lore” in the conception 
of the wood-nymphs “is not accidental.” The introduction 
of humour through two tobbers shows Tagore’s greater 
awateness both of tragic relief and stage necessity. In 
Kalamygaya where ‘Tagore uses the theme of Dagaratha’s 
accidental shooting of a blind saint's son the comic was deli- 
berately introduced through a Vidasaka who appears again 
in Rad O Ram: and in a slightly modified form in Paritrat 
pethaps for the last time in Tagore’s dramatic cateet 
Kalamrgaya failed miserably in that, apart from its music 
and songs, it had hardly any dramatic life. Because of this 
Tagore latezon telescoped Kó/azrr siya into Valmiki-Pratishha. 

The human theme of Valmiki-Pratibha received bettet 
handling in the two succeeding plays, Prakytiru Pratisodha 
and Mayar Khéla. While referring to the nature of the 
conflict in the former Rabindranath says : 

"Prakritir pratisodheo ai dwanda. Sannyasir madhye chito- 


kaler je mānush chilo tar bandhan chindlo. Kavir monet 
madhye bajchilo manusher jayaga."84 Í 


83 See Abanindranath Tagore: Gharoa. 
81 Preface to Valmiki-prativa, op. cit. 
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Määr &héla treats in another way the same theme.85 
There is, however, in this period a playlet Na/inz about which 
Tagore had kept entirely mum in his Reminiscences. 
But, as his biographer says, '""Na//i was written to order 
and bears traces of Bhagnahyodaya and foreshadows Mayar 
khilīi”? In his perface to Mayara Khéla Rabindranath said 
that it has a resemblance to an insignificant catlier play which 
is this Na/in7.86 As Tagores first prose play and at his 
first attempt at fabricating a plot of his own, Na/ini deserves 
greater critical attention than it has so far received. Beating 
the impress of his favourite name Nalinii, it is an average 
love-story with the conflict centering round the proverbial 
triangle. In the tangle of love against Nalini, Nabin 
and Nirod there is of course a great deal of sentimental 
effusion and the feeble action of the play is soon reduced 
toa mere sobbing, wailing and whimpering without much 
of an accompanying, concreteness. There is Fardly any 
incident to test the steadfastness of love, and Nirada's 
marriage with Nirajà is but a weak device that fails to create 
the drama’ s essential sense of vividness. The end too is melo- 
dramatic with the rather sudden illness of Niraja and with 
the matriage that she arranges between Nirajà a and Nalini. 
Dramatically speaking, Phuli’s presence in the play is 
interesting because she serves not merely as a messanger but 
as a medium through which Nalini expresses herself. It is 
Nevertheless interesting that Tagore used the one-act form 
for such a feeble theme. and though it nad rather long 
dialogues. it exhibits t e dramatist's attempt at the develop- 
Ment of a crisis however weak it is. 

mv next play Mayar Khela (1888) g E back x 2 
m". exture of VZz/miki-bratibha and Ka anirgaya. lt has 
ct an underlying link with the other plays which 


described thus : 


8 . -^ 
Rabindrajivani, new edition, Vol. 1. p. 150. 


t 
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‘‘Mayar kaelai ganer bhitar diye alpa je aktukhàni natya dekha 

dichchey she hachchey ai je, pramadà àpnár swabhabkej 
jantey parey ni ahamkarey, abashe shey bhitar thekey bajlo 
bedana, bhanglo mitheye ahankar, prakash pelo  satyakar 
nari?  Mayakumürider kachthekey ai bhartsana kane alo; 
“Tara sukher lagi chahey prem, prem mele na, 
Sudhu sukh chaley jai 


Emni mayar chalana.” 87 


The emphasis is clearly on the ego-centric mentality 
of Pramoda who because of it, failed to understand the true 
nature of the woman in her, just as the sannyasi in the earlier 
play refused to see the humanity in himself. Pain is, in such 
a narrow circle of pride, the only redeeming factor which 
enlivens your soul and brings you out of your limited out- 
look. The Māyākumārīs who remain invisible on the 
stage not only give constant remindets about the tragedy 
in the life of Pramoda, but suggest, like the girl in 
Prakrtira Pratifodha, the way out. To emphasise love 
merely for the sensuous enchantment is to defeat the purpose 
of love, these Mayakun.aris say: there must therein be pain, 
they seemed to suggest, that will recreate in your scul what 
you have iost due to an unnatural pride. 

Such a theme is fairly dexterously woven in a stoty of 
conflicting love the early specimen of which is Nalim. 
Flere the tangle is more intricate, and instead of the two 
pairs of Na/m, here we have an entire regimen of lovers 
in Amara, Agoka, Kumara, Santa end Beano, But the 
main development is with Amara in whose sudden love fot 
i re pscouer) a counterpart for Nirada’s love for 

H. Ihe end is similar to that of Na/inz with Shant? 
substituted for Nitaja and Pramode for Nalini. 

What is important about this play is that Rabindranath 
here makes pethaps the first attempt to recast a play 9 


—_—____ 


*' Rachanavali, Vol, 1. preface to Valmiki-pratibha. 
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one vatiety into another. For, using almost the same plot 
and the same theme, Rabindrensth moulds the prose-play 
Nalini into the musical play Mayára Khéla, cf course chag- 
ing the names of the characters during the process.. The 
introduction of the mysterious mayakumáris is indeed 
a bew feature of the play—the Mayakumaris who, to quote 


Thompson, 


| 
: 


“chime in at intervals, observing in different phrase, “Lord what 

fools these mortals be. They have also a nebulous sugg- 
estion in them of Hardy'c Chorus of Pities as well as their 
more remote relationship with Oberon and his meinie of the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’’.88 


The plot is, of course, thin, and as Tagore said : k: 


“In this the songs are important and not the drama. In the other 
a series of dramatic situations are strung on a thread of 
melody: this is a garland of songs with just a thread of dra- 
matic plot running through. The play of feeling and not of 


action, was its essential feature. In point of fact I was, while 


composing it, saturated with the mood of song."*5? 


The emphasis is clear, while it becomes apparent when 

‘this play is compared with the later musical plays that 
agore was still trying to develop a technique where the 
play of feeling would coincide with mood ofthe songs. As 
we know, in some of the later musical plays an attempt was 
Made to introduce a comparably more intricate plot in the 
texture of the play. Tagore’s earliest musical play can 


therefore be safely taken to be a pointer to his later musical 
tamas, : F 7 


a The question which now arises is: why did Tagote 
“bandon such a technique of his liking for the different 
S e 


“8 
"Op. cit, pp. 68-69. 
$ Reminiscences, 


F. 10 
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types of structure employed in plays like Raja O Rani, 
Visorjana, and Maing, though it is known that the musical 
play was in his very blood ? The reason may be that with 
his ever-increasing stage awareness, the product of his 
personal conract with the stage,??Le soon came to believe 
that a very great measure of contemporary stage success 
would not be his until he accepted (at least for tke time 
being) the Shakesiearien technique which Madhushudan 
had introduced in the Bengali drama.  Jyotirindranath 
was in his. own way continuing that tradition and it was 
really embarrassing for the public at jarge to witness perfor- 
mances based on any other approach. Realism was aganist 
Rabindranath ; the use of romantic motivation was against 
him; and the five-act technique was against him too. His 
own household was saturated with the spirit cf Shakespeare 
and in the succeeding period in his poetic arena he was trying 
to secure a more solid reality for himself. The result was 
that after stating his philosophy of lifein Prakrtira Pratisodha 
and thereafter experimenting once again with the musical 
structure in Mayara Khélé, Rabindranath bacame increasingly 
inclined towards the depiction of chatacter which he did 
in plays like Raja O Rani, Visarjana and Malini wl ich had 
in them almost all the elements whick the Bengalis had 
recently acquired from the British | playwrights. The 
iin a 
T MNA Sdn Es i auditor and there Brew uoo 
D ae Sen a ee led a dramatist’ like 
national life. « There SES io US NEN. E a 
d also the pure enthusiasm for 

for showing events as well as telling 

tated a peculiar kind of tradition to 
to return in the fcur ot five . plays-of 
The stage conditions also. necessitated 


——Ó—— 


90 Ibid, 
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such 2 movment back and the next group of Tagore’s 
plays displays bow a lyrical genius trics to fit himself into 
the tradition of his predecessors. His views on tragedy had 
meanwhile evolved into a concept. 5 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF MRCCHAKATIKA by Dr. 
G. V. Devasthali, Professor of H. P. T. College; Nasika. 
Published by Poona Oriental Book House, Poona 2. 
Pages 4+184. 1951. Price Rs. 3-12-0. 


Ihave gone through the book with great interest. It 
bears marks of sufficient originality in the presentation of 
facts. There is a clear analysis of the plot and delineation 
of characters. The author has tried to place before the 
readers all the aspects of the drama in so simple and lucid 
a manner that the book has become extremely useful and 
informative. The chapters on Sfdraka as a dramatist and 
on society as depicted in the Mrcchakatika are particularly 
well-written. We should congratulate Dr. Devasthali, a 
ptomising scholar, for this fine achievement. 


Sinrrya SupHixara. An Easy Treatise on Sanskrit 
Rhetoric and Prosody. By Pt. K.S. Parameswara Sastry. 
Printed at the Mangalodayam Press, Trichur. Pages 68. 
I951. Price Re. x. 


It isa source of great pleasure to see our otthodox 


Pandits busy writing in Sanskrit easy treatises on different 
Subjects. The book under review is one of that type. It 
deals with principal topics of Sahitya, such as PRASATA, 
Tert, aeaf, w, TW, and av. But the author has dealt 
With the AJañkāras in greater details. He has also added a 
Section on Prosody. All this has been written in easy 
Style with easy illustrations. Thus the book has bscome 
Vety useful for beginners. The attempt is quite welcome 
“ven for students of higher standard for their easy 
Itetence. 


———— 
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Tamiz CULTURE. A quarterly dedicated to the study and | 
diffusion of Tamil Culture. Vol. I. No. 1. Pages 96, B 
1952. Annual subscription Rs. 5. Edited and published f 


by Thani Nayagam, M. A., Tamil Literature Society, 52 
New Colony, Tuticorin. South India. z= 


We welcome this new quarterly in English devoted to 
the sptead of the best in Tamil literature and culture 
among the non-Tamil world. The articles are of a high 
standard—such as, the Life of Dr. G. V. Pope the fore- 
most English savant and of Bharati the modern, poet 
of Tamil Renaissance. The address of the President 
of the Dravidian Languages and Culture section of the last 
All-India Oriental Conference at Lucknow is also includ- 
ed. We wish the. journal many years of useful activity. 


A. S. NATARAJA AYYAR. 


A CULTURAL HISTORY OF Assam, Early Period. Vol. I. By 
Dr. B.K. Barua, M.A., Ph.D., Reader, Gauhati Univer. 


sity. 1951. Pages xvi+223 and plates xxxv and a 
map. Price Rs. 15. 


Dr. B. K. Batua isa well-known figure in the scholarly 
world.. He has published several interesting. papers on 
Assamese literature and culture. The volume under review 
is the first attempt to reconsttuct the cultural history of 
Assam from the earliest times to thé thirteenth century. As, 
for a backgronnd, the study of political history is inevitable, 
a chapter is devoted to it. The cultural history is divided 
IN Political Institutions and Administration; Land and 
DUE i Vatna and Asrama; Education and Learning ; 
and ae as E Haudi architecture, sculpture 
mure Stapny. The major portion of the materials has 

principally collected from inscriptions, contemporary 
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literature and travellers’ accounts. The book is on the 
whole vety interesting and gives a lot of information 
about the ancient culture of Assam. 

^ After our independence we are vitally interested in the 
cultural stock-taking of out country andin prescribing the 
cultural history of India as a compulsory subject in our 
Universities. The book under review is a very useful 
contribution by a sound scholar. We wish the plates had 
been ptinted better, on finer art paper, bringing out the 
features of the' images etc., more boldly. Students will 
eagetly expect the second volume bringing the history of 
Assam from the 13th century up to date. 

Assam, geographically a small unit of India, played a 
most distinct and important role as a transmitter of Aryan 
civilisation in lands like Tibet, Nepal and Burma. In fact 
Assam is the frontier outpost of Indian civilisation. It is 
acommon assumption that Assam is Pandava-varjita, i. €., 
country not visited by the Pandavas, and so untouched 
by the civilising contact of the Aryans. The chapters of the 
present work should be able to dispel this misconception. 
Assam in the mediaeval period , became a fertile soil for 
Tantra worship. It was here that the Kalikd Parama, the 
titualistic manual, was written. Of the four Pithas of 
sacted places associated with Tantra worship, Kamakhya 
and Srihatta belong to Assam. The book under review 
Contains almost everything which could be gleaned about 
the cultural history of Assam. For these reasons the book 
Ought to be very useful for the students of Ancient 
Indian History as well as the general reader. > 


— 


D 
i. ! 
THE AsrROrOGICAL MAGAZINE, Vol. 41. 1952. Annual 


Number, Editor B. V. Raman. Pp. 168. 
= Hip Prepicitve Asrmorocy. By B. V. Raman. 5th 
Edition I951. Price Rs. 9.- Pp. 355- ; 
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3. How ro JupGe A HOROSCOPE, Part I; 4th Edition, | p 
1950. By B. V. Raman. Price Rs. 3-12-0; pp. 146. o! 
4. ÅSTROLOGY AND MopERN THoucHrT. 2nd Edition. 1950, ! ; 
By B. V. Raman. Price Rs. 2-4-0; Pages 86. i 
5. VARSHAPHAL OR THE HINDU PROGRESSED Honoscors,. B 
Pages.98. th Edition, 1950. Rs. 3. By B. V. Raman i 
All published by Raman Publications, Bangalore 3. b 
South India. k 
All the above works are by Dr. B. V. Raman who 3 
has already established his name as the author of several M 
works on Astrology and Astronomy. He has also ' d 
contributed the articles on Jyotisa and Astronomy to the N 

Cultural Heritage of India—Rama Krishna Mission | 
Calcutta. Without going into the question of free will and | t 
fate, or whether Astrology is a science or not, we may ic 
take that Astrology has come to stay amongst us both in | a 
the east and in the west. Hence, itis necessary to have | tc 
the best scientific idea of its contents and for the same we | b 
cannot recommend anything better than the study of the N 
above works. The Astrological Magazine mentioned above | =% 
contains very good articles. It also contains a good Er 
Leyiy of the latest publications on Astrology in English, | 3 
Hindi and Marathi, EE 
xi 
S NES 
BRHADYOGI - à 


YAJNAVALKYA-SMRTI, Edited by Swami 
Kuvalayananda and Pandit Raghunatha Shastri Kokaje | q 
and Published by the Kaivalyadhama s. M Y M. | 

amiti, Lonavla, Dist, Poona. P i 
R$. 1o. 195r. EE 
The Kaivalyadhama o 

Service to the cause of th 
through theoretical and 


f Lonavla has been doing a great 
€ physical well-being of humanity 
Practical yogic means.  JIt.has 
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published vety useful works on various important aspects 
a yogic practices from time to time. The book under 
review is a unique publication of the Yoga-Mandira 
Samiti. 
We have had references of qzummem and ANTI. 
But no Smrti of any one of these had been so far pub- 
lished. We are grateful to the Kaivalyadhàma for 
bringing into light for the first time the Brhadyogiyajnaval- 
kya-Smeti. lt has 12 Chapters. The editor has added 
. 3 Parigistas and several appendices. The book has been 
very catefully edited with copious foot-notes giving 
diferent readings from the quotations found in other 
Nibandhas. 
From the study of the two-Smptis, it is evident that 
these ate two different books» As to the question of the 
identity of their authorship, it is not at all possible to say 
anything definitely. Both these two ammemr's belonged: 
to Mithiia and there are many similar lines in both the 
books. Moreover, in the Viramitrodaya, a well-known 
Nibandha, we find ALLE LESIE Ceo Mc ket: pa E eetan RTI Es CG Í5155— 
mfa faa gaa aeni Ta HUTA! 
R aaa na a aoaaa aaa 
Maijaa gas- afr Aaaa sf feud 
eaaa | a qarin maaa: fare- 
NRastifafircenreqar: (vide dixfadrez-afenmmew p. 16 Chow- 
Khamba Sanskrit Series Edition.) Thus, it may be said 
that the same arstaeaq wrote both these two smrtis. 
The editor and the Kaivalyadhama Mandira both 
E our hearty congratulations for bringing out such 
Portant text for the first time. 
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GANGANATHA JHA RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
Vol. VIH | ^ AUGUST, 1951 [ Part 4 


DATE OF THE BHARATA WAR 


By TARAKESHWAR BHATTACHARYA 


(Reply to the Rejoinder by Prof. P. C. Sen Gupta) 


THE majority of readers pass over articles containing 
mathematical discussions. It is gratifying to me that Prof. 
Sen Gupta has been so very kind as to take notice of my 
humble paper and the trouble to publish a rejoinder thereon. 

He says! that in the absence of any archaeological 
evidence we have to depend on the Mahabharata alone. We 
also hold the same view and proposed? not to depend on any 
tradition, nor to assume any date, at the outset, but to follow 
strictly and honestly the evidences of the Mahabharata alone 
and thereby tty to get to the date of the Bharata War, if 
Possible, 

There ate certainly different approaches to the subject, 
such as, numismatic, epigraphic, atchaeological, traditional, 
chtonological (Pauràric Geneologies) etc. All may yield 
800d results; but for ourselves, we chose a very narrow 
NE, ie., to use as data only the Mahabharata statements of 
eminent petsonages of the times, such as, Bhisma, Krsna, 

atkandeya, Vyasa and others. 
E. oM paper was not a criticism of Professor Sen Gupta's 
| xd The Ancient Indian Chronology.” 1 happened to 

Ium 


Pr, , Aejoinder by Prof P. C. Sen Gupta in the JGJRI, Vol. VII, 
Es 204. : 


a 
Date of the Bharata War by author, Ibid. Pt: 1. p» 15. 
Bp 
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refer to some of his views, to make it clear, wherein I differed 
from him and why. For instance, I may mention the 
following facts. I accepted the truth of the Mahabharata 
evidences first and my result, the date of the Bharata War, 
came out,last, as derived from those evidences, taken as 
the data of my problem. Prof. Sen Gupta’s procedure was 
just the reverse of it. He borrowed his date (2449 B.C.) 
from Brhat-Samhita of Varaha, (6th cent. A.D.), without 
questioning the truth of it. But as the calendar dates for 
this year (2449 B.C.) did not tally with the statements, as 
given in the Mahabharata, he could not accept them wholly 
but had to modify them, to suit his year of the war. WVaraha 
himself did not claim his date for Yudhisthira’s time to 
have any historical or astronomical truth behind it, but used 
it only for the purpose of astrological predictions. We shall 
4 come again to this question later. 

In reply to his rejoinder, I propose to follow the 
sequences of the objections raised, as far as practicable. i 

Objection I (pp. 204-5) 

His first objection is, that I said? that the system 
of Astronomy in the time of the Bharata War was of fairly 
advanced type. In this connection, Prof. Sen Gupta gives 
here some of his personal views, as self- 


means to say, that I had no busine 
They ate as follows :— 


evident truths and 
ss to go against them. 


(1) * The Indian Scientific Siddhantas came into being 
BOVE Googe 499 A.D., the time of Atyabhatta, 

(2) “ The writer's date of the Bharata War is 1432 B.C; 
This “was also the Vedàiga age. 

(3) “The solar months were not in existence, not to 


speak of their being known in those times. In the 
whole of the Mahabharata 


enumeration of the signs o 
e a 


, there is no mention of 
f the zodiac. 


? Date of the Bharata War by author (JGRI Noy, 1950) 
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“Tt must be admitted that the astronomical events, 
leading to the date of the Bharata War, were astro- 
nomically observed ones. Even the winter solstice 
day was an observed event, carefully determined.” 


In order to follow all the above points, advanced by 
Prof. Sen Gupta, we have to add another of his assumptions. 
This is given below as (4a): 

(4a) “ We are to understand by the term naksatra simply 
a star ot a star group" .* 

Prof. Sen Gupta did not choose to supplement his | 
views with arguments. But, for ourselves, we prefer not H 
to follow him. We proceed to meet these points with reasons, 
as best as we can. We propose to begin with the last points 
(4) and (4a). 

Points (4) and (4a). Professor Sen Gupta condescends to 
admit that the people of the Mahabharata age could correct- 
ly observe astronomical events at least and could carefully 
determine also, by observation, the winter solstice even. He 
means thereby to say that the events mentioned in the 
Mahabharata were not derived from any calculation; for, 
that would imply the knowledge, on the part of the people, 
of the nature of the motions of the sun, the moon and the 
planets, which in their turn, again, would imply the existence 
of an advanced system of Astronomy. 

But, ate all the events directly obsetvable ? There ate 
some instances of events which were not matters of observa- 
tion. "Take for instance, the cases of Jyestha in conjuction 
With the sun? on the amaivasya day and the naksatra Revati® 
i the morning of a day when Kyspa set out for Hastinaput, 

B 
* Ancient Indian Chronology, by P. C. Sen Gupta, p. 1o. x 
Saaana faama MAAR | 
sim qai aai Ng: TT N 
C eta qufe qa fans said 
aqa ma vac sa wed: | 
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€ =, . 
on a peace mission. In the first case, Jyestha, with sun = 
close to it, was clearly not an object of observation. In | | 


the other case it was day-time, at the time of Kysna's depar- s 

ture and the moon and the naksatra Revati were then below GE 

the horizon. Here also the necessary obsetvation was out ( 

of question. Professor Sen Gupta knows of this quite well. = 
There ate statements, in the Mahabhérata, telating to ] 

future events also. Events cannot be observed before they Y 

actually happen. Vyàsadeva spoke of the full moon in Í 

Citta, months before it actually took place. Kysna also is 

said to have spoken of amavasya in Jyestha, 7 days before | 

the actualoccurrence. Prof. Sen Gupta evades this ques- | 

tion by saying? "When the speech was made, the astaka 

or the last quarter of the current month of Kattika had 

just begun. At the mean tate, the moon takes about 7-5 

days to pass from Regulus to Antares. Hence, in the latter 

half of the previous night, the straight edge of the dichoto- 


mised moon was probably observed, as almost passing thto- 
ugh the star Regulus. This formed the basis of this pte- i 
diction of the coming new moon.” ‘That the ptediction 
was accurate and exact is undeniable. Prof. Sen Gupta 


Let us accept the = 
and be permitted 
» to enable us to 


n and Antares was accurately 


known. 
n clear. But how could Kysna 


Thus far it is quite 


? Ancient Indian Chro 


nology, p. 4. 
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know exactly what time the sun would take to pass over 
this (distance ie. the distance between Antares and the 
sun) according to his ¢rve motion ? The moon also reached 
the sun, on the predicted day, by her own rue motion. 
Only looking at the moon or the star in conjunction does |: 
not enable one to predict future events correctly, unless one $ 
has the additional requisite knowledge, to utilize the obser- | 
vational experience, to yield definite informations of the | 
futute. As the prediction came to be exactly fulfilled, ` | | 

| 

I 

| 

{ 


Kysna must be given the credit of having this additional 
knowledge, which consists of the correct ideas as to follow- 
j ing points :— 
(1) mean daily motions of the sun and the moon, 
(2) positions and motions of the apogees of the sun 
and the moon and their use in converting mean 
motion to true motion and vice versa. 

These constitute what is termed as the system of Astro- 
homy. If the results obtained be correct, the system becomes 
necessarily advanced. Prof. Sen Gupta accedes to the correct- 
Dess and consistency of the astronomical event given in them 
Mahabharata. Hence, he has to accept as well the fact that 
they were based on some advanced system of Astronomy. 

If it was possible for Kysna to predict correctly fot 7 
days, it might be possible for him to do the same, for longer 
intervals as well. It was not necessary to look at the skies 
and observe every time, if one was required to make any 
Statement; only one correct set of astronomical information, 

Ot a particular epoch, could suffice for the prediction of all 
t € future events. This was most likely the practice that was 
Cllowed in those days also. 
The sort of observation, assumed to have been followed 
E Kysna, as suggested by Prof. Sen Gupta, seems at first 
‘ * convincing; but it is impracticable in moai cases. In 
Scar of the war (2449 B.C.) it was certainly impossible. 
>» the middle of the Kysna 8th fell at about 5 P.M. on the 
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14th October when the longitude of the moon was about 
91? 40. The longitude of the star Regulus for that year 
was 88° 20’. So the moon was not conjoined to it at dicho- 
tomy. Again, to observe the moon, Kysna had to see fot 
7 more hours, as the moon could not rise before midnight 
that day (being Kysna 8th). By that time, her longitude 
would increase to about 95°. So when she was possible 
to be observed by Kysna, the moon was ahead of Regulus 
by more than 6^. Hence the method suggested by Prof. 
Sen Gupta could not have been followed by Kysna. So 
Kysna must have done without that. 

Similar reasons are applicable to correct statements fot 
the past events also. The truths of them cannot be ascer- 
tained by observations made at the present time only. They 
must have some sort of advanced calculations behind them. 
So we have to come to the irresistable conclusion, that the 
people of the Mahabharata age had a fairly advanced system 
of Astronomy, which enabled them to make correct state- 
ments of the past, the present, and the future events. We 
hope, Prof. Sen Gupta would have no objection to this now. 

Point (42). The view of Professor Sen Gupta that 
the term naksatra must, in all cases, be taken to mean a star 
0r a star group only, is against all traditions, both ancient 
and modern. Yet he followed this view, in all h 
He has never advanced any reason for such 
Statement. In the absence of su 
position to meet them. 

view of his is apt to misle 
serious historical research 
dogmatic assettions must 
of little worth, 

Point (1). The conditi 
in Aryabhatta’s time, was i 


is tesearches. 
an arbitrary 
Ch reasons, we are not in à 
But we are of opinion that this 
ad other people, In the field of 
es, this sort of irresponsible and 
be considered as dangerous and 
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advanced knowledge in Astronomy in the centuries just 
preceding Aryabhatta. How are we to account for this ? 
It must be admitted therefore that there ensued a decline 
or deterioration in the knowledge of Astronomy during 
the interval between these epochs. We know, practically 
nothing of the Indian History of the period between Yudhi- 
sthira and Chandra Gupta (Mauryya) We may infer that 
India did not pass through peaceful times all through and 
that a dark age intervened between these dates. Even^in f 
the Mahābhārata, we have indications to this effect. Arjuna, | 
the greatest of the heroes of the time, was overpowered by * 
the savage Abhiras of the north-west, on his way back from 
Dwaraka, and failed to save the ladies of Kysna’s household, 
whom he had been escorting. Yudhisthira himself divided 


his empire between Pariksita and Vajra. During Pariksita’s 
time, there took place the rise of a barbarous people 
named the Nagas and a distinct animosity between Brahma- 
nas and Ksatriyas came into b.ing in Janamejaya's reign. 
From all these, it may be inferred that after Yudhisthira, his 
gteat empire fell to pieces, and began to be devastated by 
hordes of barbarians from beyond the borders. This seems 
to have continued for a long period. In the din and turmoil 
of these times, Ancient India had to suffer a great deal and 
had to lose amongst others, the glorious treasure of ancient 
culture, both religious and secular, including the precious 
Knowledge of Astronomy of the Mahabharata age. If the 
Mist sutrounding the history of this petiod is ever cleared 
Off, it is hoped, that many of the paradoxes baffling all out 
attempts at present may come to be finally solved and the 
mist cleared off. 

Point (2). According to Prof. Sen Gupta, the date 
of Vedánga- Iyotiga is 1429 B.C. My date for the date 
Y the war is 1432-37 B.C. So he says that my date 
Bags to the age of the Vedanga-[yott sa. 


: Ancient Indian Chronolog J, by Prof, P. C. Sen Gupta, p. 19%, 
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He imagines that the Vedanga ]yofisa came into being 
in 1429 B.C. The view is erroneous. Vedanga Jotisa has 
along past. The years of the five yearly cycle of this system 
are referred to in the Swkla Yajurveda!? and in the Krsna 
Yajurveda, some of these months are also found mentioned 
in the Rg Veda even?. The number of civil days (366) 
and the number of tithis (372) in a solar year, which are 
the characteristics of this system are also referred to in the 
Krs ra-Yajurveda®, Prof. Sen Gupta himself acknowledges 
the existence of the five yearly cycles of the V edanga Jyotisa, 
so far back, as 3000 B.C.4 These clearly show that the 
system of Vedaiga Jyotisa could not have originated in so 
late a date as 1429 B.C. 

The Mahabharata itself contains the gist of the Veddiga 
Jyotisa. Bhisma made use of the elements of this system, 
in the Viráta Parval5, to determine, if the period of exile 
of the Pandavas had been over. If the nearness of my date 
of the Bharata War (1432 B.C.) to the assumed epoch (1429 
B.C.) of the Vedanga ]yotisa, makes my year of the war to 
belong to the age of the Veday ga Jyotisia, then the actual 


inclusion of the same system in the Mahabharata, makes the 
Mahābhārata itself to be more so, though the date 


given by Prof. Sen Gupta was 2429 B.C. Bu 


of the wat 
t he could 
not call his date to be belonging to the Vedinga Jyotisa 
age. 

There ate enough evidences to show that the Vedanga 
Jyotişa was never used either before 1429 B.C, | 
the framing of almanacs or for determining 


€ 


or after, fot 
the calendar 


———— 


10 Sukla Yajurveda, 27.45 

un Krsna Yajurveda, 5.5.7 
us Rg veda Samhita, I.IIO.4, 
i Krgna Yajurveda, 5,1.Io. 


n : ; 
14 Ancient Indian Chrunolog y, 
15 Mababharia, Virata- 


7-10.3, 1.8.9, etc, 


by P. C. Sen Gupta, p. 21, 
Parva, Ch, 45, Vol, 314, 
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events for any yearl®. That the Mahabharata did not 
follow the Veddnga Jyotisa in actual practice, is quite 
evident. The following reasons may suffce for the 
put pose : 

(1) According to the requirements of the Vedanga 
Jyotisa, the 1st days of the solar Magha should begin with 
only one of the following tithis namely Sukla rst, Sukla 

13th, Kysna 12 h, Sukla 7th, and Kysna 4th and no other, 
whereas according to the Mahabharata, it was the middle 
ofthe Sukla 8th, at the noon of the day. 

(2) According to Kysna’s statement, the war began 
on the amdvasyd day. The tithi, at noon on this day wzs 
29.822. Bhisma expired just 67 days later. The change in 
tithi during the interval according to Vedénga Jyotisa, 
would be 8.089. So the tithi, according to the l/edanga 
Jyotisa,at noon of the day, would have been 7.911 Sukla, 
showing that the 4th quarter of the lunar month began at 
about 2 a.m. in the previous night. But according to 
Bhisma's statement, it ought to have taken place about 
Noon of the very day of his expiry. The discrepancy 
Produced , in the short period of only 67 days, is quite 
appreciable. Ifthe interval between the two events were 
much greater, the results, would have shown an enormous 
difference, 

i Prof. Sen Gupta has divided the historic times in 
two clear-cut divisions, by the yearline 1429 B.C. : (1) the 
age of the Vedznga Jyotisa beginning in the year 1429 B.C. 
and (2) the age of observation ending in the same year, 
“ccording to him, all statements, regarding astronomical 
en's from the earliest Vedic time (4,000 B.C.) downwards 
to about 1429 B.C. wete very correct for they were based 
d NE observations only. It that be so, it must be 

petted that the people of those times must have been very 

€ ate agreeable to take up the question againif itis ever dis- 


16 W. 
Püted... Writer 
F. 9 
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accurate and skilful observers, and as they were doing 
this, for more than 2,500 years, they must have acquired 
sufficient knowledge in all astronomical matters. But Prof, 
Sen Gupta still wants us to take it that the people had no 
system of astronomy. The first system they had was what 
is known as the Veddnga Jyotisa and that, in the year 1429 
B.C. The necessary consequence of this (i.e. their being 
enriched with this treasure—The Veddnga Jyotisa according 
to Prof. Sen Gupta) was that the people at once forgot all 
that they had acquired for the last 2,500 years and that they 
gave up the habit of observation, lost all their skill in deter- 
mining and recording astronomical events correctly. They 
now turned their attention solely to the pages of the Vedanga 
Jyotisa and had all their yearnings satisfied therein. But 
this is very hard to believe. We have already dealt with 
this question, and have seen that this assumption cannot 
hold, as his theory of observation is itself baseless. 

Point (3). According to Prof. Sen Gupta no- 
body knew of solar months in the times of the Mahé 
bhārata ; they were not in existence. The months were then 
all lunar. 

It is very hard to believe that these are the present 
views of Prof. Sen Gupta. He himself advocated the 
existence of solar months from the earliest Vedic times. 
Are we to understand that he gave up his earlier views 
simply to contradict me ? 

Lunar months ate independent of the actual positions 
of the sun ot of the moon. The period of 
moon passes óver a distance of 12° 
1s termed a tithi. 
period is equal to 
consists of 12 luna 
ate to believe Pr 
view that the 
this year, the 


time, in which the 
, With respect to the sun, 
30 such tithis make a lunar month; this 
(about 29.53 days (civil). A lunar yea! 
months and is of 354.367 days. If we 
of. Sen Gupta we are to accept the 
people of the Mahabharata times followed 
year of 354.367 days, Was it really so? 
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Solar months are dependent on the positions and the 
motions of the sun only. They are known to be in 
existence in India from the earliest Vedic times. 

In all the Vedas, we have injunctions to perform 
sacrifices according to the seasons. The years, which d 
depend on the seasons, are tropical and all tropical yeats : 
are solar. Hence, the years in the Vedic times were all 
solar. Each season then consisted of two months, so that 
the whole year consisted of 12 solar months. The period 
in which the sun executed one complete revolution was 
considered to be a solar year. The ecliptic, even in Vedic 
times, was considered to be divided into 360°. The period 
of the sun’s crossing each 30° was then considered 
to be the duration of each of the months. Hence, the 
months then were allsolar. The names of these months, 
with the corresponding seasons have been given in all 
the Vedas. They ate; Madhu, Madhava, Sukra, Suci, 
Nabhas, Nabhasya, Iga, Urjja, Saha, Sahasya, Tapas, and 
Tapasya. These months in the time of the Mahābhārata, 
began to be termed or used as synonymous with Caitra, 
Vaisakha, Jyestha, Asàdha, Sravana, Bhadra, Aswina, 
Kartika, Agrahayana, Pausa, Magha and Phalguna, respec- 
tively. ` : 

Vyasadeva, who subdivided the Vedas, must have 
known of it. So it is certain that the solar months were 
known in the time of the Mahdvharata. 

If there were no solar months in use, in those times, 
the question of intercalary months would never have arisen 
‘tall. The term intercalation signifies the adjustment of the 
lunar months with the solar months. The Mohammedans 
S follow the system of solar months, so pore x 
n E intercalation of their months. But in India t e 
: Of intercalation can be traced to the very earliest 


ti . ; 
c This alone shows the existence of solar months 
A those times. 
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In Mahabharata also we have evidences of tbe use of 
solat months amongst which may be mentioned the state- 
ment of Bhisma about the winter solstice day on the first 
day of the month of Magha. It runs as follows 17 :— 


qan fe ara weisen: 
as MALIA Are: AA afafesz | 
famia: qesi q vfagaefe | 


In accordance with his assumption, that all months 
were lunar in those days Prof. Sen Gupta tried to interpret 
the above text as follows 18 :— 

“The thousand rayed glorious sun has certainly 
turned month...... The lunar month of Māgha is fully 
on and its three forths are over ; this ought to be the light 
half of the month.” 

He takes amqurca: to mean “fully advanced.’ But 
the root atq preceded by the prefix s signifies ‘ to teach’, 
“to attain’ and not ‘to advance". The other prefixes uq 
and sm together give the sense of ‘ completely * or * just.’ 


The word ste means lunar or arz. The latter part of 
the verse has three parts 
(1) mS aaqa: (2) are: ier: fanaa: (3) TRSA sper: 

Hence, the translation of the text should be :— 
“The great thousand tayed sun has indeed turned 
north. The solar month of Magha has just begun. The 


three fourths of the lunar months are over, It is the bright 
half of the lunar month now.” 


——— 


2 Mahābhārata, Anu£àasana Parva, Ch. 


18 Ancient Indian 167 vol. 26-8, 


Chronology, by P. C. Sen Gupta, p. 8. 
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That the Vedic months, Madhu, Madhava etc., wete 
all solar months, is quite known to Prof. Sen Gupta, as 
he himself used them as such in his celebrated work— 
« The Ancient Indian Chronology.” On page 64 of this book, 
he takes the month of Maghato begin with the sun’s crossing 
330° of the ecliptic. In the same way, he took the beginning [A 
of the month of Saha (Margasitsa) to begin with 210° and 
on page 160 he takes the month Tapas or solar Magha to 
begin with 270°. If these were not solar months, what 


were they ? 
In the statement of Bhisma, as quoted above, we have | 
the word ata: qualifying the word ma: signifying, n" 
the lunar month. Had there been no solar month in HE 
existence in the time of the Mahabharata the use of at, 
as a qualifying adjective, would have been quite superfluous. 
It has been used, on purpose, to distinguish between the 
month (lunar) of which the three fourths were gone and 
the month (solar) which had just begun, with the solstitial 
Passage of the sun. 

The sidereal years are also solar years. The difference 
between a tropical (qmm) year and a sidereal (maa) year 
lies in the fact that in the former case, the sun’s yearly re- 
volution is considered to be completed by two successive 
Passages of the sun through the same equinox or the same 
solstice and in the latter case the revolution is considered 
to be completed by two successive passages of the sun 
through the same point of the ecliptic. At the time of the 
Mahabharata the tropical system was still prevailing, but 
later, the sidereal system was introduced with the first point 
of the naksatra Dhanistha (8 Delphini)marking the beginning 
Of the year and also the beginning of the month af solat 
Magha. In this case also, the petiod of the sun’s passage 
through each 30° of space was considered to be the düra- 
"on of each of the solar months. This system (Nirayana) 
continued up to the reign of the Guptas. After this, the 
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initial point was shifted to the first point of Aswini, the 
then, vernal equinox. ; i ; 

We fail to understand what has been aimed at, by 
Prof. Sen Gupta, by saying that there was no mention or 
enumeration of the zodiacal signs inthe Mahabharata. We 
also agree to the absence of the names of zodiacal signs in the 
Mahabharata, We have never said anything contradictory 
to it. But his statement amounts to an implied allegation 
that I hold the opposite view. It seems likely that Prof, 
Sen Gupta expected that none of the readers would ever 
care to turn the pages of my paper to verify his statement 
nor would I ever have the impudence to reply to his rejoin- 
der and that his indirect allegation would stand and that 
would create a permanent presumption in the mind of the 
teaders against me. i 

Does this constitute a very clever pleading in favour 
of his case ? 

In the patagraph marked as objection (I) by us, Prof. 
Sen Gupta gives us rules, which according to him must be 
followed by others. We have discussed them above. As 
the results thereof will be usefal in following other objec- 
tions, we sum them up below for ready reference : 

(1) Under the head objection I, Prof. Sen Gupta gives 
us the necessary requisites for astronomical investigations 
into the ancient Indian history. He believes in the truth 
of the Mahabharata Statements, but considers them to have 
been derived from Observations only and not by calculations 
based on some advanced System of astronomy. His view 
has been proved to be erroneous, as observation was im- 
possible in Many cases and future Ptedictions were found 
to be impossible without calculations. So the existence 


of some fairly advanced system in 

to be assumed. 

j a (2) His View, that scientific siddhantas came into 
eing, only in Axyabhatta's time, must have to be qualified. 


those times must have 
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(3) The view, that the age of the Vedanga Jyotisa E 
began from 1429 B.C. is wrong, has been proved. 
(4) The solar months were known in the time of the 
Mahabharata and also before it. | His view that all months 
were lunar is wrong. l 
(5) There is no evidence in favour of the impression b 
that in ancient times the term nak:atra was used in the sense 
of “ star ?” or “star group.” m 
The results of investigations made by Prof. Sen 
Gupta must therefore be taken with caution. 
Objection 2 | 
Prof. Sen Gupta here finds fault with the statements 
of Kysna and Bhisma and undertakes to correct them. 


Before taking up the question, we have to make some 
preliminary remarks, explaining what these statements 
stood for and why it was felt necessary by Prof. Sen Gupta 
to have them corrected. 

There are two kinds of astronomical events, given in 
the Mababhbarata. One set gives only the calendar events 
ie. the order of tithis and naksatras for the year of the war 
and the other, the position of the then winter solstice with 
teference to the star Jyestha. 

If any two years, however distant from each other, 
have the same phase of the moon, occurring at the same point 
of the ecliptic, they would be similar to each other as regards 
their lunisolar aspects. Similar years may be had at intervals 
of about 19 years, 160 years, etc. In the year 2449 BLON 
We have the conjunction of the sun with Jyestha, at new 
Moon. In the year of the war also, we have the same event. 
So the year 2449 B.C. is similar to the year of the wat. But 
Whether this year was'the correct year of the war or not, 
wal depend on the distance of the stat Jyestha from the 
Winter solstice of the year, 

According to the statements of Kysna and Bhisma, 
the distance of the winter solstice in the year of the war 
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from the star Jyestha was 67 days’ jontney of the sun. But 
in the year 2449 B.C., it was 80 days’ journey, as is apparent 
from the calculations given by Prof. Sen Gupta.1? 

As the solstice is continually moving backward, the 
distance between it and Jyesthà must be constantly changing. 
A particular distance, between them, represents a particular 
year. The distance of 67 days’ journey and no other distance 
respresents the year of the war, accotding to the state- 
ments of Kysna and Bhisma. As this distance was of 80 
days’ journey, in the year 2449 B.C., this date cannot be 
the same as what is indicated by the above two statements, 
Now we have to decide which of them is the true year 
of the Bharata War. 

Prof. Sen Gupta says: “ The Mahdabhdrata references 
lead us directly, to the year 2449 B.C., as the year of the 
great battle.”20 But it does not appear to be the case. He 
himself admits to have borrowed his date from Vatiaha- 
mihira.?1 

Varāha’s statement as quoted by Prof. Sen Gupta :— 


ART FANG, AAA: Aras Feat ufafesi qut 
US fam t RAT: NERSE UA UI 


His translation....... The seven Rsis wete in the 
Maghas when King Yudhisthira was teigning over the 


earth. His era is the era of the Saka Kings to which 2526 
have been added. 


His comment on it..... The first part of this state- 


ment has remained a riddle to all researchers up to the 


present time. The second part gives a most categorical 


statement that Yudhisthira became King in—2526 Saka era 
which corresponds to 2449 B.C., 


quide the year of the wat 4$ 
given by Prof. Sen Gupta. 


19 Ancient Indian Chrorolog 5 
20 Ancient Indian Chronolog y, 
2! Thid., pp. 4-5, à 


by P. C. Sen Gupta, p. 17. 
by P. C. Sen Gupta, p. 59. 
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Prof. Sen Gupta is not the only person to follow 
Varahamihira. He was anticipated several centuries ago, 
by the author of Bharata sévitri, who also assumed the 
distance between Jyestha and the then winter solstice as 
of 8o days’ journey of the sun. His argument appears to 
be as the following...... The summer solstice (Saptarsi) 
according to Varaha was at the star Mzghà in the time of 
Yudhisthira. The distance from Magha to Jyestha was 
100? and that from Magha to winter solstice was 180°. Hence, 
the distance from Jyestha to winter solstice was 80°. Taking 
1° to be the daily motion of the sun, the sun would take 
about 80° days to move from Jyestha to the then winter 
solstice. He then took the battle to begin just 67 days before 
the winter solstice day i.e. after 80-67 or 13 days from the 
amavasya day and this is why he said :— 


Sara way aif aorta AAA | 
wad wed uz Tat IMAN II 

Thus it is cleat, that he took the amāvāsyā in Jyestha 
from Kysna’s statement, winter solstice on Bhisma’s day 
of expiry from Bhisma’s statement, and the date of the 
beginning of the war from the statements of both. All 
this, therefore, presupposes the existence of the statements 
of both Kysna and Bhisma, before the author of the Bharata 
Sivitri started his theory of the date of the Bharata War. 
The theoty advanced by the Bharata Savitri may be termed 
as Bharata Savitri tradition. 

But the statements of Krsna and Bhisma together 
form a different tradition and are capable, by themselves, 
of Yielding a distinct date. So the Kysna-Bhisma tradition 
İs anterior to the Bhdrata Savitri tradition which is 
of quite a late date, coming even after Varaha (505 
AD), Hence, the Bharata Savitri tradition must be 
“nsideted as a later interpolation and therefore must 
€ fejected. : 

Ba 
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It is likely, that the author of the Bharata Savitri did 
> E 3 r 
not attempt any change in the readings of the original 
Mahabhérata. But it is a fact that he interpolated additional 
matters into it. We have the following verse in Swar- 
garohana Parva :?? 


Sat Aaa fal AAR T: TF d 
sume ma Te wamfeueefr 1 


This shows clearly that this chapter belongs to the 
Bharata Scvitri. There may be similar other chapters in 
the Mahabharata. If any such is ever met with, it must 
be rejected forthwith, as spurious. The commentator 
Nilakantha was a supporter of the views of the Bhdrata 
Sévifri and tried to interpret the statement of Baladeva, in 
away, to support it. So for similar reason, his interpreta- 
tion must have to be rejected. 

Prof. Sen Gupta has practically followed the Bhdrata 
Savitri and accepted the view, with some improvements. 
The author of the Bharata Savitr? did not care to see how 
his view would affect the original evidences, in the Mahi- 
Dhárafa. His results appear to have been obtained from 
calculations, following the S aryya-Siddbénta. The  tithi, 
according to this, on the first day of the wat, was add 
13th followed by 14th as pointed out by Nilakantha by 
saying aaicuinet “Geeta aren. The end of the war 
according to the view, took place on Sukla ist, in the naksatta 
Uttarasadha and Bhisma expired on the 


winter solstice day 
on the tithi Kysna 6th. 


_ But Prof Sen Gupta was not quite satisfied with 
this result. It is interesting to follow him. He wanted to 
ae = tesults, as close as possible, to the statements of 
E Krsna, Baladeva and Vyasa. He therefore, shifted 


forward by a-day, the day of the beginning and end of the 


E. also that of Bhisma’s expiry. According 1 


ub Swargarohana-Parya, Ch, 5, Vol. 65. 
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Bhisma he died on the latter part of Sukla 8th: Prof. Sen 


Gupta got Krsna 8th to begin at about 6 P.M. on this day 
though it was the day following the winter solstice day. 
By this change, he got naksatra Sravana also on the last day 
of the battle, though it was then Sukla znd. Thus it came 
to be now in agreement with Baladeva's statement. Vyasa 
said that he saw the full moon of Kartika. By this change, 
Prof. Sen Gupta, could make it Sukla x4th, which according 
to him, was an anumati Pitnima, though it made the month 
to be Agrahayana instead of Kartika as required. Now 
we shall be in a position to understand his real intentions 
and requirements and how he would have them effected. 

Prof. Sen Gupta first takes up the statement of Bhisma. 
He wants to have the .tithi in it, to be transformed into 
Krsna 8th. He begins by saying...... ** Prof. Bhattacharya, 
in his paper makes capital of this last statement and 
its last line few: wes qr wfaguéfe or that the 
half lunar month should be (or should have been) the 
light half. If Bhisma's last line of utterance had been— 
Craig: wes spo va a Way: none could take it to 
mean otherwise. There is evidently reason to doubt the 
faith expressed in the utterance. As researchers, we ate to 
look for truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth.” 
Prof. Sen Gupta's point is very ably and clearly put. He 
considers that Bhisma’s statement is dubious ; fot, it betrays 
faith, doubt, hesitation or indecision on the part of Bhisma, 
as he used the words sperwfsgadia instead ofspe 4 a aaa: 
So he (Prof. Sen Gupta) considers himself free to take 
It to mean avy uq a daa: as he did actually. So it is 
apparent that he considers that the teal intention of Bhisma 
Was to say gw afagadfa, but somehow or other the reverse 
Le. the word sss escaped inadvertently out of him. 

Thus it appears that his whole case hangs by a single 
thread, the correct meaning of the word agia. Let 
Us examine it a little more catefully. Prof. Sen Gupta 
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takes the root ağ to mean ‘to be possible’, whereas it 


correct meaning is ‘ to be fit.‘ In the statement of Bhisma, 
it means ‘to be fit’ and not ‘to be probable’. ae wfTgadfr 
is an assertive sentence and not à problematic one. The 
form, in which it is given, is a standard and well-recognised 
one, for idiomatic indicative assertion. It is tather:a 
polite, modest and dignified way of expressing oneself. 
It does not convey any idea of probability or faith. 
To clarify this, a few sentences from the Mahabharata 
and. Srimad Bhagavad-Gité are given below: 


1 


(1) samt a ancada fani 
aaru T qerp cmd as fer 120 


Bhima retorts Yudhisthira by asking him “ Does it 
not befit you to remember our being driven out of the 
city in deer skins, the exile and the living in the forest?” 


(2) afg a: qup azar AASHI wxgdu | 
TUR Fart Teen qe cd aged fey 124 
“O the greatest of the Bharatas, you are the gteatest 
of our speakers in the world. I ask you this. It befits 
you to speak to me." 
This was spoken by Yudhisthira to Bhisma. 
(3) ama fe aà TA: HA wear ger =| 
qemradfvgreds T cd afr fern 25 
Translation -.... The death of the livin 
also the rebirth of the dead ; 
grieve for what is inevitable, 


It was spoken to Arjuna by §ti Krsna. 


(4) afar g aq fafz da aifi Fan | 
4 faranae = BRT uif 1/26 


g being is sure; so 
SO it does not befit you to 


28 Santi 
3 Santi Parya (Mahabharata), Ch. 1 6, Vol. 9 


24 Tp; 
s d 5; 5, Ch. 227, Vol. 2. 
rimad Bhagavad-Gita, Ch. 2, Verse 27 


325 Thig, 
Jd, » Ch. 2, Verse 17. 
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Translation....- Know that, by whom all this has been 
| created, to be immortal. It does not befit any one (i.e. 
no one is fit) to destroy the indestructible. It was said 
By Krsna to Arjuna. 

Innumerable instances as above, showing. uses of the 
root ‘ag’ can be obtained from almost all standard works 
in Sanskrit. 

There is not the slightest sign of dubiousness of 
indecision in all the above extracts. They all convey the 
idea of fullest confidence on the part of the speakers con- 
cerned, as to what they meant to say. So it is evident that 
Prof. Sen Gupta has been mistaken in assuming that the 
word agfa in Bhisma’s statement expressed dubiousness, 
faith, or probability on the part of Bhisma. It expressed 
rather fullest conviction of Bhisma as to the tithi being 
Sukla 8th on the date of his expiry and to other tithi or 
paksa. Thus it is proved conclusively that pret ufaguefa 
and q sz ua «p us: mean the same identical fact, that 
the Paksa on the last day of Bhisma was undoubtedly 
Sukla and not Kysna, as Prof Sen Gupta would 
have it. 

Assuming Prof. Sen Gupta to have successfully 
transformed §ukla to Krsna, there still remain other 
difficulties to be solved. In his year (2449 B.C.) the tithi 
on the winter solstice day was Krsna 6th. According to 
Bhisma’s statement he died on the winter solstice day and 
that in the latter half of Sukla 8th. As Prof. Sen Gupta 
cannot allow Bhisma to die on the 6th tithi, he fixed the 
next day, i.e., the day after the winter solstice day, on which 
the tithi was the Krsna 7th; but the tithi Krsna 8th began 
à the eveniüg of the same day. Even this did not satisfy 
the exact requirement but he himself was satisfied with it. 

This supplies us with an instance how Prof. Sen 
A Upta was following the Mahabharata alone and seeking for 

° truth and the whole truth. 
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But we do not understand why Prof. Sen Gupta took | i 
so much trouble in disproving Bhisma's statement and |: 
trying to get it reconciled to his requirements. It would 
have been mote sensible for him to reject the statement, 

. as being perfectly unreliable and seek for other evidences, 
He should have honestly and openly declared that he followed 
the more reliable authority, Varaha Mihira for his date 
of the Bharata war and not the Mabébhérata. 

Next he turns to Krsna’s statement which says that 
the wat began on the day of the new moon, in the naksatra 
Jyesthà. Prof. Sen Gupta says “Prof. Bhattacharyya 
would make us believe that the great fight began on the 
newmoon day itself. Krsna’s utterance is an important 

i one no doubt ; but it cannot give us the real date, on which 
the great fight began. There are very potent reasons in 
support of my contention”. But we have not yet been 
supplied with any. 

Here also Prof. Sen Gupta could not accept the state- 
ment as a whole. He proposes to accept one part of it and 
reject the other, so that it may come to conform with the 
requirement of his date, which was preconceived and derived 
from a source foreign to the Mahabhcrata. He ought to 
have rejected this statement also instead of mutilating it. 
That would have been wiser. 

Some other scholar may also follow him in accepting 
arbitrarily any other date for his year of the Bhārata War 
and partly accept and partly reject the given Mahabharata 
Statements to suit the requirement for his particular yea 
He also maf argue in the same way as has been done bY 
Professor Sen Gupta. Then there would be no end of the 
dates for the Bharata War. ; 

The learned Mm. Dr. P. V. Kane very aptly remarks 
on this attitude of some scholars saying?" “If we can 


27 Lj; : 
Gh. XXXN. Pl ad Sastra, by Mm. Dr. P. V. Kane, Vol. Ti, 
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once concede that we are at liberty to change readings to 
| | suit our theory even in the total absence of all manuscript 
evidences, then there is no sute foundation on which we 
cn build. The Mahabharata passages have a tradition of 
centuries behind them. We must in the absence of good 
Mss evidences to the contrary, either accept them all or j 
try to explain them or we must give up the job of reconci- 
ling them as a hopeless tangle and rely on other evidences n 
to attive at the date of the Bharata War, as best as we 


As to the alleged postponement of the date of the 
Bharata War from amāvāsyā to the next 14th Sukla the per- 
tinent remarks thereon by Dr. K.L. Daftari?? are worth quot- 


| | ing. He says “ It is certain from wareaifa etc, that it was 
N proposed to begin the war on the amāvāsyā of Kartika. 
a | Ifthe war was not started on the proposed day the author 


of the Mahabhdrata must have known that fact and in that 

- | case he could not have failed to mention it especially, because 
d he would have scen that such a statement as ammar etc, 
e “by itself, without a statement about the postponement of 
the war, would have the tendency to mislead the reader. 

He would therefore, have expressly mentioned the postpone- 

i ment of the war and the cause thereof. But it is a fact that 
he has never mentioned the postponement of the war not 
the cause of the same. It follows therefore, that the war 
Was not postponed. Moreover, in giving the statement 
STATE etc, the auther cannot be supposed to have 
had any intention other than that of stating the day on which 
Wat began and it is significant that the statement has not 

en contradicted any where.” 

Besides, by retaining the statement of Bhisma, in the 
Mahbhcrata, as to tithi (Sukla 8th) on the date of his (Bhi- 
SU expiry, Vyasadeva, the author, supported the fact, 


k The as tronomical metlod and iis application 40 the chronology of An-- 
India, by Dr, K. L, Daftari, p. 125. 
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: that the war really began on the stated day i.e. amāvāsyā in 
Jyestha; for, the tithi Sukla 8th, on the day of expiry of 
Bhisma, implies the fact, that the tithi just 67 days before this į 
date, (the date which. has also been admitted by Prof. Sen 
Gupta as the first day of the war) must be an amàvasyaà day. 

So it is proved, beyond doubt, that the wat was not 
postponed. 

Bhisma’s statement supplies us with another important 
information. According to the statement, the three fourths 
of the lunar month ended on the Sukla 8th. From this it 
follows, that the full month ended on the next Pürnimà 
ie. the lunar months were then full-moon ending and not 
new-moon ending. 

Objection III (pp. 206-7) 

It is a criticism of the statement of Vyasadeva directly, 
with personal reflections on me. Prof. Sen Gupta tries to 
clear up his position as to the source, from which he got 
the reading aise maar dii etc? He says that he him- 
self found this reading in the B. O. R. I. edition of the 
Mahābhārata itself. With due respect to him I beg to 
submit that he has not looked into the pages of the above 


?? Text accepted by Prof. Sen Gupta 
aaa waar Sat solar p aria | 
waits agani suem 
Translation by Prof. Sen Gupta :— To-night I find the full moon t 


Krittika (Pledi à 2 
llis s ee lustreless the moon became of a fire colour in 


30 The standard version (in B. O. R. I.). 
Ae: THAT HU setae a paR | 
Tamara qaa ANAS 1 


ES :— The full moon in the month (or in naksatra) Krttika 
De oloured and lustreless in the lotus coloured sky. i 
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fed by any one. The edition is available in all respectable 
libraries in most of the big. cities. In the foot-note, of 
course, there have been given several different readings, 
amongst which aie etc. also appears as one. But it is a 
fact that the reading awe: etc. is the most widely known 
reading. But this is practically of little importance. 

It must always be remembered, when discussing evi- 
dences, from the Mahabharata, that we do not get the state- 
ments of Bhisma, Kysna, Baladeva, and others, directly from 
themselves, but from the accounts as recorded by Vyasadeva, 
in the Mahabharata. Vyasadeva was writing the history 
of the Pandavas and Kauravas. He included in his writing 
the details of only those events which he knew to be true 
and which ate consistent with one another. It is not known, 
if he (Vyasa) quoted the statements of others verbatim. It 
is quite possible that he put down what they had said, in 
hisown words, keeping always, intact the spirit and the 
intention of the respective speakers. Thus it appeats that 
the statements of Bhisma, Kysna and others come virtually 
to belong to Vyasadeva himself ultimately. So it does not 
seem probable that he himself would make any statement 
that might conttadict the other statements, recorded by 
himself as true. Ifhe did so, he would have proved himself 
to be unreliable with-the consequence, that his work the 
Mahabharata itself would have proved to be unreliable and 
in that case it would have lost all its worth as evidence. 

Prof. Sen Gupta requires the support of the Maha- 
bhärata to establish his date. If the Mahabharata itself is 
found to be unteliable he would be left in the wilderness. 
E ttying to prove that Vyasa's statement Was conttadic- 
au to those of Krsna and Bhisma he (Prof. Ser Ia 
th CRM disprove the authenticity of the Mies À 
a at the very root of his vey SUPR : 

Y, he has not been successful in his attempt, as 


We shall ace 


x presently. 
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; We shall follow now the results of the calculation, as 
given by Prof. Sen Gupta. According to the Eo 0 
Vyasadeva saw the fu// moon in the month of lunar Kartik, 
It was the 3rd November 2449 B.C., when, according to 
Prof. Sen -Gupta, Vyāsadeva looked at the moon. Cal- 
culations show that it was the 14th tithi of the bright half, 
For 161° 30’ 12°= 13.417 tithi, at sh 8m P.M., at Kuruksetra, 
The 14th tithi completed after sunrise on the next day. It 
was therefore, not a Pirnima at all. He says it was Anumati 
Pirnima. This is also wrong. Anumati Pirnima is that 
Pürnimà which is preceded by the 14th tithi in the earlier 
part of the civil day, in which it happens to fall, and ends 
on the Pürnimà in the latter half. But on the 3rd November 
the day began with the 13th tithi'and ended on the 14th. 
This has been admitted by Professor Sen Gupta himself, 
in his adaptation of the verse of the Bhévata-Savitri. The 
verse of the Bharata-Savitri has already been given. The 
adaptation?! is as follows : 


SW XH ufa queue AJR | 
AW ARG TZ Web agra N 


then began on the 14th 
in which Vyasa is said to have 
D, in no case, be the Anumati 


DEN In fact, he has no r 
Which is against al] traditions, 


a oe 


Cason to support this view; 


A aah 
1 Rejoinder, DY P. C. Sen Gupta, p. 207, 
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The standard meaning of the term Kartiki Paurna- 
mási is the Pürnimà, in the month of lunar Kartika. If 
the naksatra, in which the full moon then was, had been 
specified, we could have taken it to mean Pirnima in 
the naksatra Krttika. We shall try to see, if the month on 
the 3rd November can by any stretch of imagination be 
made to be transformed into the lunar month of Kattika. 
Prof. Sen Gupta himself says,?? “Before the battle broke 
out, there was a new moon near the star Antares (Jyestha), 
from which the lunar month of Agrabdyana began in the 
year.” So after 14 days from this new moon, the lunar 
month of Agrahayana was still continuing. Hence, it was 
the month of Agrahayana in which Vyasa observed the 
full moon as urged and not in the month of Kartika as 
was tequired by Vyasa's statement. 

If we take the meaning of the Kartiki to mean ‘in 
the naksatra Krttika, then the meaning of the Kartiki 
Pürnimà comes to be, that Pürnima that occurred in the 
naksatra Krttika. But this wasalso not possible, for the 
position of the moon as given by Prof. Sen Gupta shows 
that she was then in the naksatra Rohini and not in Kpttika. 

This is why he could not take any of the standard 
meanings of Kartiki Pürnima and took toan arbitrary mean- 
ing, ie, beyond the star Pleiades- by 5°. He did not give 
any reason for this unusual assumption and expected the 
teader to accept him, on his own personal authority. If 
he had given any reasons for this queer assumption of his, 
We might have been in a position to try to meet them ; but 
âS there is none, we are helpless. > 

Let us tty to see what these results lead us to. We 
have already seen that, according to the statements of 
‘Shisma and Kysna, the first day of the wat ought to have 
allen on the amavasya day. By retaining these in the 


`~ 
T 
—— 


3 1 
è Ancient Indian Chronology, by P. C. Sen Gupta, p. 20. 
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c Mahabharata, Vyasa acceded to their truth. If we now 
assume that he agreed also .to the ee having begun I4 
days later, he would be contradicting Dd | 

In his own statement Vyàásadeva says that he saw 
the moon, in the night of the Kartiki Pürnima. But, accor- 
ding to Prof. Sen Gupta he (Vyāsadeva) saw herin the night 
of the 14th tithi in the month of Agrahayana. If we accept 
this view, we have to accept as well, that Vyāsa, the author 
of the Mahabharata and the greatest sage of the time, was 
not competent enough to distinguish the lunar month of 
Kartika from that of Agrahayana and the full moon from 
the moon of the r4th tithi. From this then it would natu- 
tally follow that the man Vyasa could not be considered 
as reliable in what he might have said. 

Now the question may be raised, was there really any 
full moon having occurted either in the month of Kartika 
or in the naksatra Kyttika, in the year of the Bharata war ? 
Yes, there was. It occurred just 15 days before the ama- 
vasya day. In the year of Prof. Sen Gupta (2449 B.C) 
also, which was similar to the correct year of the Bharata 
wat, there took place a full moon in the month of Kartika 
and that in the naksatra Kyttika also. This was on the 
6th October. But the tithi (full moon) expired in the day 
time at about 5 P.M. and did not extend into the night, as 
is apparently required by the statement i.e. in the correct 
year of war the full moon in question must have extended 
into the night. This gives another reason for disbelieving 
the year 2449 B.C. as the cortect year of the Bharata wat, 
as claimed by Prof. Sen Gupta. 

Thus it is proved beyond doubt that Vyasadeva could 
not have observed the full moon on the day as. proposed 
by Prof. Sen Gupta. He (Prof. Sen Gupta) accepted the 
reading of the statement of Vyasa, beginning with eres 
in preference to the standard and most commonly recog- 
mused teading, beginning with the word ac. The 
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reason is quite clear. The Bhérata-Savitri which Prof. Sen 
Gupta follows, wanted the statement to mean that it was 
said by Vyasa to Dhrtarastra, just when he was in the act 
of observing the moon. For ame having been used 
in ez (present tense) signifies action in the present. But 
it is inconsistent with the sense given by the word aya 
(in the second line) which distinctly signifies a past action 
having been used in 4%. But all this is of no conseque- 
nce. For, even if we accept this interpretation, the result 
would be simply to prove that Vyāsa was unreliable, as 
we have already explained. 

So the statement of Vyasadeva stands, as those of 
Kysna and Bhisma, and there seems to be no sense in assuming 
that the war had to be postponed. 

Objection IV (pp. 208-209) 

Prof. Sen Gupta gives the statement of Balarama with 
his translation, and remarks "clearly then, the last day of 
the battle was a Sravana day." 

And then he falls on me with his charges as follows:— 
(a) “Prof, Bhattacharyya does the climax of his performance 
When he would transpose or interchange and read the znd 
lineas saat garais geiw gaiq: to suit his purpose. 

(b) “This is considered inadmissible by all Sanskri- 
tists. According to one of them, the natural meaning of the 
Stanza, which is very cleat, should never be destroyed by 
this sort of transposition. 

(c) “Prof. Bhattacharyya's contention, that Balarama 
Ietutned on the Pusya day is thus totally wrong. 

. (d) “He is here destroying a Mabibhitata statement, 
êS it explodes root and branch of the thesis of his.” 

Hete we have all his very learned and valuable argu- 
ments against my interpretation. i 
um Td portions marked by (a) and o) give 2 RE ET 
NM is argument, (9) is the conclusion and (d) 

Ty to the conclusion. 
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In (a) Prof. Sen Gupta charges me of transposition 
of words in Baladeva's statément. My answer to it is that 
it is not true and that I deny the charge. I considered 
the interpretation of Nilakantha to be incorrect, for reasons 
already given. So I tried to give, with reasons, another 
interpretation, which I thought to be correct. Prof. Sen 
Gupta favours Nilakantha’s interpretation. If he liked 
he could have met my arguments, point by point, with his 
and thus might have refuted me completely and thereby 
established his own point of view, permanently. Instead 
of this, he accused me wrongly and there he stops. Does 
he think that only bringing a charge against any one is 
enough to prove the guilt ? 

In (b) he says that some one considers that I should 
not have done as I did. We are curious to know who that 
‘some one’ is. Is he Prof. Sen Gupta himself ? This is the 
second premise of his argument. Very sound indeed! 

In(c)he comes to the conclusion that Prof, Bhatta- 
chatyya’s contention, that Baladeva returned on the Pusya 
day, is thus totally wrong. Beautiful! 

In (d) he concludes by saying “He (Bhattachatyya) 
is here destroying a Mahabharata statement as it explodes 
toot and branch of the thesis of his paper’. As an answer 
to this, we may only say this, that Prof. Bhattacharyya will 
always remain grateful to him for his wishful statement. 
As to the destruction of the Mahabhirata statements, we 
may say that we are rather endeavouring to stand against 
their being destroyed by unscrupulous vandalism. 

We beg to remind the reader that we have already 
dealt with the two traditions relating to the date of the 
ivan Wat. We may be permitted to mention them ovet 
again here. One of the traditions has been named by us 
the Bharata-Savityz tradition. It came into being between 
the 6th and 16th centuty A.D. The other, we have named 


for, it was based on the 
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statements of Kysna and Bhisma, as they actually ate in the 
Mababhárata. As these statements are in perfect agreement 
with the statement of Vyàsadeva, the author of the great 
work the Muhabharata, they may be considered to belong 
to the original Mah<bhdrata and to represent the correct 
and original tradition as to the date of the Bharata war and 
other matters in connection therewith. 

In order that an astronomical event might belong to 
the original Mahbahdrata and be fit for being used as evi- 
dence, it should be consistent with, and not contrary to, 
the Kysna-Bhisma tradition. If it goes contrary to the 
Kysna and Bhisma tradition (statements), it must be consi- 
dered as spurious, 

We have found that the interpretation given to the 
statement of Baladeva by Nilakantha was contradictory 
to the Kysna-Bhisma traditions and favourable to the 
Bhirata Savitri tradition. . Even leaving apart the question 
of the two traditions, we would see that Nilakantha’s inter- 
pretation was anomalous in itself. Baladeva's statement 
funs as follows :— 

qaaa wo faa d | 

gare famem ravi aX: | 
Prof. Sen Gupta's translation following Nilakantha 
IS g— 

“Since I started, today is 4o days and 2 more. I 
Went away with the moon at Pusya and have returned with 
the moon at Sravana (Altair)." 

So, on the last day of the war, it was the forty second 
day of his pilgrimage after his departure (from Dwaraka), 
According to this interpretation; Baladeva started on a Pusya 
ay and reached Kuruksetra, on the last day of the war 
on Sravana, 

M be here pointed out, that there are other state- 
IN connection with Baladeva’s pilgrimage. What- 

pier might be the interpretation, it should be consistent 
; - ? : b l 
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£ with the other statements as well. Of these othet state- 
ments we may quote the following :— 


CARI AZIRAR TIUS: d 
ÑA wat aa: fag cr wapa: N 
Translation: Saying this, Baladeva went out on pilgrimage 
after persuading Kysna to return. ; 
Xifgspi TI Tt qud vp WD: | 
questa guga arabe mer? 


Translation : After Rauhineya (Baladeva) departed from 
Pandavas in Pusya, Kysna went to the Kauravas. 

From these two extracts we find that during the 
period of his pilgrimage (and on his way to the Saraswati) 
Baladeva met the Pandavas, at Kuruksetra, on a Pusya day 
before the war. This Pusya day must be different from 
that on which he started from Dwaraka. So there must 
have passed at least 27 days from his start, to this meeting 
with the Pandavas. There was a Sravanà, after 14 days 
of this meeting. But then, the war has not yet begun, 
accotding to Nilakantha. It ended 27 days later. Hence, 
the total number of days from start to the end of the wat 
iS 27+14+27=68 days. So it is clear that Baladeva could 

not have started on Pusya. Neither Nilakanthà nor Prof. 
Sen Gupta solved this anomaly. E 
N According to out explanation, Baladeva started from 
Ped mue Mer 1 ye om a, e 2 
nc Suruksetra on a Pusya and on the 
m nn E ere he met them again on the last 
his departure UM » à A the 42nd day (=14-+28) from 
i Dwaraka, 
does eee given by Nilakantha, therefore, 
- 90 we had to reject it. We refer the tea 


33 i 
TESTO, GANTT spo yyy 
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der to our paper?! and see for themselves how we tried to 
get the true interpretation out of it. 

Prof. Sen Gupta follows Varaha-Mihira and the 
Bhirata Savitrt. So he considered the interpretation by 
Nilakantha to be correct as it was in his favour and this is 
why he got so much enraged over our rejecting the same. 


Objection V (Page 207) r 
Here Prof. Sen Gupta complains that I ignored the $ 
statement about the crescent moon rising before dawn 
in the night following the r4th day of the fight. Yes, I 
did it; for, such an event was not possible. According to $ 
the Kysna-Bhigsma tradition which belonged to the original l 
Mahabharata, the night in question belonged to the bright 3 
half and not to the dark half. The crescent moon in this 
night just suits the Bhdrata Savitri tradition and goes against 
the correct one. Hence it had to be rejected as has been 
explained fully before; it does not require further elucidation. 
It may be noted in this connection that the statements 
of Krsna, Bhigma, Vyasa and Baladeva are very terse and 
to the point. But to say that the night belonged to the dark 
half with the tise of the crescent moon before dawn, it 
Was felt necessary to devote full three chapters (Drona 
Patva chapters 183-5) containing more than 150 vetses. 
This shows that the author of these chapters was not con- 
fident himself as to what he was saying and as to how they 
will be taken by the readers. But unlike this, the state- 
ments of Vyasa, Bhisma, Kysna etc. show full confidence 
On the part of the respective speakers, as to what they said. 
It may be known to most of the readers that the original 
Mahabharata, as was composed by Vyasadeva, contained 
Only 8666 verses. They would require not more than 150 
Pages of a book, Royal 8vo. size, to be printed. It was 


M 


——- 
—— 


^ Date of Bharata War, by author, pp. 29—34 70-77- 
B5 
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indeed a small book and Vyasadeva could not indulge in 
long descriptions for any of the events. So it is easy to 
infer that the above chapters came from some hand other 
than that of Vyasadeva and do not belong to the original 
Mahabharata . 

Objection VI (210-1) 

On page 17 of my paper, I gave an analysis of the 
statements of Bhisma and Krsna showing the chronological 
sequences of events from the beginning of the war to the 
expiry of Bhisma. These statements constitute what we 
have named as Kysna-Bhisma tradition or the original Ma- 
habharata tradition. They represent a particular year, and 
with data for the same, Prof. Sen Gupta quotes them here. 
He considers them to be my personal views and complains 
that I tried to destroy his views with these. He is mistaken. 
The data given, do not belong to me. They belong to 
Bhisma and Kysna and finally to Vyasadeva, or it may be 
said that they belong to the original Mahabharata. Prof. 
Sen Gupta wants to prove them to be wrong. He thinks 
that by doing so, he would prove me personally to be in the 
wrong and thus establish himself. We have already treated 
this question at some length and shown that the disptov- 
mg the Kysna-Bhisma statements would be the same 
as disproving the authenticity of the Mabēbhärata itself. 
The statements or the data implied therein are there 
in the Mahabharata. I simply tried to use them to deter- - 
mine the date of the Bharata war with their help. 

In ttying to disprove Yudhisthira and Bhisma, he uses 
ire same old plea, of the determination of the tine of sols- 
titial passage by observation on 
Possible for them to determin 
question of time. 
mption of his, at 
people of those ti 


ly. He says that it was not 
€ it correctly, for, that was 2 
But we have already disproved the assu- 
the very beginning of this reply. The 
mes depended on the almanacs calculated 
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by astronomers of the time. The results were fairly correct 
and were based on faitly advanced system of Astronomy. 
So Yudhisthira or Bhisma had no need of personally obser- 
ving the astronomical phenomena, before making their 
statements. 

As Prof. Sen Gupta followed the Bhérata-Savitri tra- 
dition, his result must necessarily be different from outs; 
for, we followed a completely different tradition. As the 
Bharata-Savitri tradition is wrong, the result derived there- 
from must of necessity be wrong. 


Objec:ion VII (pp. 211) 

Prrof. Sen Gupta finds defect in our calculation of the 
sun’s longitude for roth March 1431 B.C. : My value for 
this is 335° 44 27". I have worked it out again and found 
it to be correct. There is however a printing mistake just 
in the third line from it (above) giving the date as 8th March; 
it should be roth March. Just in the oth line further above 
the correct date i.e. roth March has been shown. 


Objection VIII (pp. 211) 

Professor Sen Gupta complains that I made use of 
the evidences collected by him only, without acknowledging 
him. It is a wrong impression. They were used 
Several centuries ago by commentator Nilakantha and 
` Bhárata-$avitri and in the present by several others 
before him. 


Objection IX (pp. 211-2) 

At the very outset of this reply 1 pointed out that 
ty object was to use the Mahabharata evidences only and not 
the external ones. That is why I did not think it nécessaty 
to meddle with the question of yugas. So the question about 


Yugas, as raised by Prof. Sen Gupta, is irrelevant to my 
Case, ; 
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c Objection X (pp. 213) 

From my stand-point, Mohenzodaro and Harappa 

are also irrelevant matters. Besides, there has not yet been 

found any material which might throw any light as to the 

relatio between Mohenzodaro and Harappa civilisation 

and the date of the Bharata War. At least Prof. Sen Gupta 

had nothing to say on this question. So his simply refe- 

tring to them is quite meaningless and he proves nothing 
thereby. 


Year 2449 B.C: its source and nature. 


We propose here to make a short study of the source 
and the nature of Yudhisthira's year (2526) corresponding 
to O (zero) Saka year or 78 AD. as supplied to us by 
Variha Mihira. The tradition tef resented by him is known 


| from the following extracts, which belong to the chapter 
XIII (on Saptarsi Cara i.e. motion of th 


(1) Statement of Vrddha-Gàárga :— 
aama g ferae figla 


Translation :—The Saptatsis were in the naksatra 
Maghà at the junction of Kali 
Yudhişthira reigned). 


€ saptar:is). 


and Dwapara (when 


MAT AAS TUI: arf ey afaftex qud i 
siataig: aparece REL 
4 Translation :—The Munis 
naksatra Maghà when 
of Yudhisthira’s era is equ 


(Saptarsis) were in the 
Yudhisthira reigned. The year 
al to 2526 Saka year. 
wear wd wq d afa qaem? 

Translation :—The Saptatsis Stay for 100 “years in 
each of the naksatras, 


95 Brhat S, ambita, b 
?? Ibid, Ch. XIN. 3 
* Ibid, Ch, XIII, 4 


y Varaha-Mihira, Ch. XIII. 2 
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The above statements supply us with rules to enable 
I us to determine— 

1 (1) the naksatra, in which the Saptarsis might be 

| situated in a given year (expressed in Saka years). 

(2) the time in Yudhisthira's year, when the Saptarsis 
might be situated in any given naksatra. 

The epoch of Yudhisthira's year may be taken to be 
the same as the date of the Bharata War or the date of the 
birth of Pariksit. 

From the Brhat-Samhitd, it appears that, for the purpose 
of calculation, the following two assumptions also have to 
be made viz. 

(i) The Saptarsis must have to be considered to be 
situated just at the end of the naksatra Magha at the epoch 
of the Yudhisthira era. 

(2) The Saptarsis always move in the forward direc- 
tion ie. towards the east. 

Armed with these assumptions and rules, we may 
now calculate the naksatra in which  Saptarsis might he 
Situated at any given time and also the time in Yudhisthira’s 
year if the naksatra, corresponding to the time, is given. 

The rule may be expressed mathematically as follows — 

Let Y be the number of years (Yudhisthira) and N 
the number representing naksatra in which Saptarsis might 
be present at the time Y, then 

Y=100 N 

Let us take the following examples— 


(1) To find out the naksatra corresponding to Yudhis- 
thita-year 2526. 


2526=100 N 
«IN| 2526 25 26 
i “100 100 


If we count forward from Magha (taken as O), 25 
Paksatras will be completed with Pusya. Hence the Saptatsis 
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< at the given time, were in the naksatra Aglesa, in which they 


have already passed 26 yeats. Zz 
(2) To find out the year when the Saptarsis are in the — | 
naksatra Aglesi and have passed 26 years there. Here ` 


0 
2526 
Ne 
IOO S 
6 C 
a Yaro x DS = 2526 

100 t 
Thus we see, if the Saptarsis are assumed to be I 
situated at a distance of 25 2 naksatras from the naksatra ; 

IOO 
Magha in Saka year O (zero) the Yudhisthira’s year cortes- ( 
ponding to O Saka year would be 2526. f 
We, therefore, understand - the grounds, on which a 


the 2526 (Yudhisthira year) is based. From this yeat, 
the time of Yudhisthira, in Christian era, has been 


determined . .. ( 
2526 Yudhisthira year=O Saka year 
=78 A.D. 
^. O Yudhisthira yeat= 78-2526 A.D.— — 2448 A.D. 


= 2449 B.C. 


It may be noted here that Varáha did not claim the 
authorship of this date nor did he believe that the true 
position of the solstice would be determined by this method. , 
According to the above method, the position of the northern 
solstice in his time should have been in Hasta. But he 
knew that it was then near the star Punarvasu 38, 


The data underlying this dat iven 
as below. ” 5 ate 2449 B.C. may be giv 
(2) Wrong assumption of the position of northern 


solstice (Saptatsi), at the beginn; of 
Aslesa, in 78 A.D, Sinning of the 2nd quarter Of 


3 ~ H - . i 
? Puiica S, iddhantika, by Vataha-Mihira, Ch, 3, Vol. 21 
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(2) Wrong assumption of the rate of motion of the 
solstice. i 

(3) Wrong assumption of the directions of motion 
of the solstice. 

(4) Wrong assumption of the position of Ae. northern 
solstice in the time of Yudhisthira. The correct position 
of the northern solstice at the time has been given in 
the statements of Bhisma and Krsna. It was a point just 
12? 17 to the west of the star Magha. 

Thus it is evident that the year 2449 B.C. is based on 
all possible absurdities and impossibilities and Prof. Sen 
Gupta has accepted this date as the most correct one. The 
facts speak for themselves and we have nothing more to 
add. 

We hope we have now met all the relevant objections, 
taised by Prof. Sen Gupta, with reasons and leave the 
decision to the reader. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF GAUDAPADA (ALATASANTI- 
PRAKARANAM) 


By JNANENDRALAL MAJUMDAR 


(Continued from Vol. VIII Part 3, p. 233) 


“WueEn it is not recognised that all things tise from the 
discrimination of Mind itself, discrimination asserts itself. 
When this is understood discrimination ceases. "! Trans- 
cendental knowledge is revealed when the particulars 
constituting the world are not considered as real and attached 
to as such but ate considered as the Mind itself, free from 
the particularistic dualism of existence and non-existence, 
being and non-being. “ (The Buddhist doctrine is this.) 
Mahamati, when a (psychological) revulsion takes place in 
the Yogins (by the transcendence) of the Citta, Manas and 
Vijüàna, they cast off the (dualistic) discrimination of 
grasped and grasping in what is seen of Mind itself, and 
entering the Tathagatagarbha attain the realisation of noble 
wisdom ; and in this there is no thought of existence and 
non-existence ”’.” 

“That (transcendental) knowledge is unobtainable 
ds due to the recognition that there is nothing in the world 
but what is seen of the Mind, and that these external objects 
to which being and non-being ate predicated ate non- 
existent?.3 ** Mahamati, the self-nature of things is not 
as it is discriminated by the ignorant and simple-minded. 


5L. Sūtra, Lxxxv. o 
"S $ ñtra, XXXV. 
Ee AHird, XXXi. 
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by their wise transcendental vision.” , Mahamati, my 
highest reality is the eternal-unthinkable since it conforms 
to the idea of a cause and is beyond existence and non- 
existence. Because it is the exalted state of self-realisation 
it has its own character; because it is the cause of (as ?) 
the highest reality it has its causation ; because it has noth- 
ing to do with existence and non-existence it is no doer; 
because it is to be classed under the same head as space, 
Nirvana and cessation it is eternal. The eternal-unthinkable 
of the Tathagatas is thatness realised by noble wisdom 
within themselves ".» “ There is something in all beings 
which is true, real, eternal, self-governing and for ever 
unchanging ..this is called Ego, though quite different from 
what is known as such by the philosophers. This Ego 
is the Tathagatagarbha, Buddha-nature which exists in every 
one of us and is charactetised with such virtues as pet- 
manency, bliss, freedom and purity ”—the point is thus 
clinchingly put in the Parinirvina Sūtra quoted by Suzuki in 
the Introduction to his translation of the Laikivatara Sūtra. 

A$vaghosa is very clear on this point. In fact, one 
of the main purposes of his book is to establish it. We 
have here only to tefer to the extract from the Awakening 
of Faith quoted in the section on the eight Vijfíanas, vide 
also quotations under verses 84, 91 and 93. In the coutse 


5 E ed of the contents of the Awakening of Faith, 
CVIC8of in his Introduction to Mahzuz, C P 

“ The external world has in į Mabiyima Buddhism, says: 

is VCK oas in io essence a teal existen ce mela 

ots patt of the stream of life based in the essence of Mind. 
€ world as ig appeats to us, h 


B Owever, is the result of action 
o isht i 
f the Alaya, Klishta-manas and Manovijfiana (soiled mind 
and mind-consciousness), 


stimulated by contact with the 
UT, Sitra, Lxix, 
DET Sitra, xvii. es 
9B. GF. 
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real external world, which in turn is but a phase of the 
universal Alaya.” 

Verses 57 and 91-95 deal with Sasvatavada (eternalism) 
and Ucchédavada (nihilism) and the essential nature of all 
the Dharmas. 

Anäbhīsa (imageless) ; 

Although all things ate, in their fundamental nature, 
Tathata or Suchness, they are not init. In the Dharmadhatu, 
the particularistic abhàsas or images composing the world of 
subjects and objects have no place. “ The gate of highest 
reality has nothing to do with the two forms of thought 
construction (subject and object). Where the imageless 
stands why should we establish the three vehicles "." See 
quotations under verses 45, 46, 47 and 48 where the 
imagelessness of the Alayavijiiana is established. 

* The five Dharmas, the Svabhavas, the eight Vijfianas 
and the two-fold egolessness—they atre all embraced in 
the Mahayàna".5 “ The two-fold egolessness, the Citta, 
Manas and Manovijfiana, the five Dharmas, the Svabhavas 
—they do not belong to my essence ” 9 Therefore, the 
Mahayana does not exist in the state of imagelesseness. 
“ By passing on to Mind only, he passes on to the state of 
imagelessness ; when he establishes himself in the state of 
imagelessness, he sees not the Mahayana” .!? 


Ajati (non-birth) 
From a consideration of all that has been said so long 
it follows that the world of multiplicity, the dual world 


of subject and object, is unborn. ^ Thus for certain the 
Buddhas have brilliantly established non-birth in all respects,” 


—— 
> 


"L. Sūtra, xxxi. 

BTS titra, Lxxxiv. 
* Sagathakam, 417. 
7 Sagathakam, 257. 
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says Gaudapáda in the second line of verse 19. The Buddha 
says, * Mahāmati, according to the teaching of the Ta- 
thagat:s of the past, present and future all things are unborn, 
Why? Because they have no reality, being manifesta- 
tions of Mind itself, and Mahamati, as they ate not born 
of being and non-being they are unborn. Mahamati, all 
things are like the horns of the hare, horse, donkey or camel, 
but the ignorant and simple-minded who are given up to 
their false and erroneous imaginations, discriminate things 
where they are not ; thercfore all things are unborn. The 
self-nature and characteristic marks of body, property and 
abode are evolved when the Alayavijhàna is conceived 
by the ignorant as grasping and grasped; and then they 
fall into a dualistic view of existence where they recognise 
its rise, abiding and disappearance, cherishing the idea that 
all things are born and subject to discrimination as to being 
and non-being"." What is meant by “all things are unborn”? 
The Buddha answers, * Mahamati, not that all things ate 
unborn, but that they are not born of themselves, except 
when seen in the state of Samadhi—this is what is meant 
by ‘all things are unborn’. To have no self-nature is, 
according to the deeper sense, to be unborn, Mahamati. 
That all things are devoid of self-nature means that there 
1s a constant and uninterrupted becoming, a momentaty 
change from one state of existence to another ; seeing this, 
be all things ate destitute of self-natute ”.12 Again, 
anamati, the philosophers who are the gathering of the 
deluded, foster the notion of detiving the birth of all things 
from that of being and non-being, and fail to regard it as 
Ex n (of the Mind) itself... .. ..In 
this light the term ‘unborn? is to be understood ”.13 


"OL. Sitra, xix, 
12 L. Sitra, xxvii. 
© jp. Sitra, xlv, 
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As we have said at the beginning of this Introduc- 
tion non-birth is the proposition which Gaudapada seeks 
to establish in evety one of the Prakaranas or chaptets of 
his book, and the Sruti not being clear on this point because 
it “ speaks of creation equally from the born and from the 
unborn”, he depends on reasoning for the purpose, the 
reasoning of the Buddha which he sets forth in the 4th 
Prakarana. Non-birth being his theme in the whole of this 
Prakarana, he states it at its commencement (verses 3 and 
4) and goes on proving it by the establishment of emptiness 
in all its aspects. The passages quoted above from the 
Lank@vatara Sūtra may be considered as the text systematically 
followed by him. ‘That all things ate unborn “ like the 
horns of the hare, horse, donkey or camel,” he establishes by 
examining all ideas about causation up to verse 22 and prov- 
ing their fallaciousness. Then he goes on examining “the 
sel-nature and characteristic marks of body property and 
abode" up to verse 54 and proving that they are empty and 
that, consequently, all things are unborn. Next, he goes 
on showing, up to verse 80, that “the attachment to the 
multitudinousness which rises from the discrimination (of 
the Mind) itself” is the cause of the birth of the world of 
multiplicity and that, therefore, non-birth is the truth. In 
the last verses he shows that the Alayavijiana or Dharma- 
dhàtu is itself eternally pure, never really evolving as the 
World of particulars, and that they are evolved only * when 
the Alayavijfiana is conceived by the ignorant as grasping 
and grasped”, and by “ their false and erroneous imagina- 
tions (they) disctiminate things where they are not, and that 
this false evolution ceases and multiplicity disappeats when 
transcendental knowledge is revealed and unborn infinite 
Sameness is established within oneself (verse 100), when 
One knows “ that the primary elements have never come 
into existence and that thse elements are unborn ” 4 


7L. Sätra, Ll; verse 22. 
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Creation and Creator 
From the Paramirtha or transcendental standpoint 

there is no causation, no birth, no cteation,. no creator, 
“ The highest reality is no doer,” says the Buddha.’> But 
from the Samvrti standpoint things are born,'® they have 
a causation which is Paratantra.!* “It is because of worldly 
usage that things are talked of as existing.”!8 Who creates 
the world of things of wordly usage? Let the Buddha 
answer: ^" There are three attachments deep-seated in the 
minds of the ignorant and simple-minded. They are greed, 
anger and folly; and thus there is desire which is pro- 
creative and is accompanied by joy and greed; closely 
attached to this there takes place a succession of births in 
flnerpathsserace i. When one is cut off from this attachement, 
no signs will be seen indicative of attachment or of non- 
attachment ”;19 and again, “owing to the procteative force 
of desire, there arise all kinds of disaster such as birth, age, 
disease, death sorrow, lamentation, pain, despair, etc ”.20 
The mind is the cause,2! but not the agent of creation. It is 
desire or attachment which is the agent of creation, it alone 
possesses the procreative force. Destroy it and there is 
no creation. The same thing is said in verses 55, 56 and 
76. Thus a person's own defiled mind is responsible for 
the actual creation of the world in which he moves.22 Purify 
the mind and the world will disappear. “ Depending upon 
and attaching to the ttiple combination (of greed, anget 
and folly) which works in unison, there is the continuation 

UL. Sitra, xvii quoted on p. 33. 

! Verse 57. 

Verse 24, 

18 L. fira, xxxi. 

JL, $2552. Tizsatit 

20 T, Sitra, Toxxiii. 

21 L, Sūtra, xvii quoted on p. 33. 

Verses Gr 62. 
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of the vijfiànas incessantly functioning and because of the 
attachment there is a continued and deep-felt assertion of 
existence. When the triple combination which causes the 
functioning of the vijfiinas no more takes place, there 
is the triple emancipation, and when this is kept in view, 
there is no rising of any combination ", that is, the world 
for ever disappears.? This is tersely put in verse 75. 


Samsara and Nirvana 


From the Paramartha standpoint there being no crea- 
tion and therefore no bondage of birth and death, there 
is not also any such thing as emancipation. But from the 
Samvrti standpoint there is the bondage of brith and death 
and hence there is also emancipation, or, Nirvana, from 
it. The Paramàrtha standpoint is expressed by the Buddha 
when he says, “Nirvana is like a dream; nothing is seen to be 
in transmigration, nor does anything enter into Nirvāņa”.?4 
See also quotation under verse 3o in which the same idea 
is expressed. From the Samygti standpoint the Buddha 
defines Nirvāna as: ^ Nirvana is (1) where it is recognised 
that there is nothing but what is seen of Mind itself ; (2) 
Where there is no attachment to external objects, existent 
Of non-existent ; (3) where getting rid of the four proposi- 
tions, there is an insight into the abode of reality as it is ; (4) 
Where, recognising the nature of the Self-mind, one does 
Not cherish the dualism of discrimination; (5) where grasped 
and grasping are no more obtainable; (6) where all logical 
Measutes are not seized upon as it is realised that they 
never assert themselves; (7) where the idea of truth is not 
adhered to but treated with indifference because of its cau- 
Sing a bewilderment; (8) where by the attainment of the 
exalted Dharma which lies within the inmost recess of one’s 


eae e 
L. Sitra, Lxviii. 

24 ; 
L. Sutra, xxxiv. 
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tWo forms of passions are, subsided and the two kinds of 
hindrance cleared away””.2° (Fhe numbering is mine). These 
characters of Nirvana are shown throughout the Prakarana 
in their respective places of treatment namely, (1) in verses 
47 and 72; (2) in verse 79, (3) in verse 84, (4) in verses 27- 
28, 46 and 54, (5) in verses 91-92, (6) in verse 25, (7).in 
verses 37-41, and (8) in verses 91, 93 and 97. 

Although Nirvana and samsara ate relative, Nirvana, 
which signifies extinction of desire and, consequently, 
of the perception of duality, is identified with Tathati, 
the highest emptiness and reality, and transcendental know- 
ledge which is one with it. Therefore, the Buddha says, 
“When the self-nature and the habit-energy of all the vij- 
fianas, including the Alaya, Manas and Manovijfiana, from 
which issues the habit-energy of wrong speculations. .. 
when all these go through a revulsion, I and all the Buddhas 
declare that there is Nirvana, and the way and the self- 
nature of this Nirvana is emptiness, which is a state of 
reality. 

"Further, Mahamati, Nirvana is the realm of self- 
realisation attained by noble wisdom, which is free from 
the discrimination of eternality and annihilation, existence 
and non-existence. How is it not eternality ? Because 
it has cast off the discrimination of individuality and gene- 
tality, it is not eternality. How about its not being anni- 
hilation ? It is because all the wise men of the past, pet- 
sent and future have attained realisation. Therefore it is 
not annihilation. ..... Again, Mahamati, the great Parini- 


E neither is it of one meaning, nor of no-meaning; 

E said to be Nirvana.26 Asvaghosha says, «Buddha 

eac : ae 
es that all beings ate from all eternity ever abiding 


25 L. Sutra, Lxxiv. 
% LL. Sitra, xxxviii, 
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in Nirvana,” and explains, “In truth enlightenment cannot 
be manufactured, nor can it be created; it is absolutely in- 
tangible; it is no material existence that is an object of sen- 
sation. .....- Wisdom itself has nothing to do with material 
phenomena whose characteristic feature is extension in 
space, and there are no attributes there by which wisdom 
can become tangible. This is the meaning of Buddha's 
brief statement just referred to”.?7 

This aspect of Nirvana is dealt with by Gaudapada 
in verses 30 and 93 to 99.78 


Advaya (the non-dual) 


The Mind itself or the Dharmadhatu is the eternal, 
infinite and perfectly homogeneous principle which alone 
exists and nothing else. Where there are no numbers there 
can be no numbering. Hence, it is not strictly logical to 
say that the Mind or Dharmadhatu is monistic, non-dual or 
non-multiple. Similarly, in the realm where there is no 
conception of non-existence or non-eternity, we cannot 
tightly say that it is existence of eternity. Hence, the 
Mahayana formulates the dictum that the ultimate reality 
does not come within the purview of the four propositions 
namely, existence, non-existence, both existence and non- 
existence and not both existence and non-existence, or, 
Oneness and otherness, bothness and not-bothness, being 
and not-being and eternity and non-eternity. The fout 
Propositions have been stated in these two ways ID the 
Awakening of Faith and the Lankévatara Sütra respectively. 
Gaudapada has literally copied the stateme 
Kening of Faith in verses 83 and 84.29 


2 . 
? See quotation uuder these verses. 
ES 
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But still we have to express the unity of the ultimate 
reality in contradistinction: to the apparent duality o; 

plurality inherent in our perception of the world, and this 

is done in the Mahayana in the negative way by calling it 

non-dual: -The same principle is followed by Gaudapada,30 

But is the world, even as we perceive it, dual?. If 

it is dual, its essence, the Tathatà ot Ālayavijñāna ot the 

mind itself, cannot be non-dual. The Buddha, therefore, 

says that if we intelligently examine our perception we 

shall see that the world also is non-dual. For, all our per- 

ceptions are dichotomous where the opposites are mutually 

dependent and mutual dependence disproves such indepen- 

dent individual existence as can alone justify two things 

being considered really two. We shall quote the Buddha’s 

words: “Mahamati, what is meant by non-duality ? It means 

that light and shade, long and short, black and white are 

relative terms, Mahámati, and not independent of each other; 

as Nirvàna and samsára are, all things are not two. There 

is no Nirvana except where is samsata; there is no samsara 

except where is Nirvana; for, the condition of existence 

is not of mutually exclusive character, Therefore, it is 

said that all things are non-dual as are Nirvana and samsàra. 

For this reason, Mahamati, you should discipline yourself 

in (the realisation of) emptiness, no-bitth, non-duality and 

no-self-nature^ 31 Gaudapada follows this idea and calls 


the world Dvayabhasa, a two-fold image, that is, a false 
presentation of duality,32 


“I Vide verses 45, 62, 
"OL. Sätra, xxvii, 
32 Verses 61-62, 
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| the memory (Vàsana) of erroneous speculations and doc- o 
| | trines since beginningless time,- they hold fast to ideas 
| such as oneness and bothness, being and non-being, and 
| their thoughts are not at all clear about what is seen of mind 
| only"? “The signs of existence and non-existence ate 
falsely imagined and go on so imagined".3* Following this 
Mahayana idea, Gaudapàáda says that attachment to the 
four propositions obscures the ultimate reality to the vision 
oftheignorant.?? The ultimate reality is the Jñeya or Jfiana, 
which are identical, hence this attachment is called J&eya- 
varana or knowledge-hindrance.9 The Awakening of Faith 
says, "Avidya (ignorance) is called Jfieyavarana because 


———— TEÉÓU EE n CPP OW 


it obscures the spontaneous exercise of wisdom from 
which evolve all modes of activity in the world" and the 
Lan&ávatdra Siitra says that it “is purified when the ego- 
lessness of things is distinctly perceived".?" Another form 
of Avarana is spoken of. It is Klegavarana or passion- 
hindrance, constituted by the defiled Vijfiana or Mano- 
vijfana which is the vijfiana-skandha of a person. “It ob- 
Scures the fundamental wisdom of Bhütatathata" and “is 
destroyed when first the egolessness of persons is perceived 
and acted upon, for (then) the Manovijflana ceases to func- 
tion. “The Lankavatéra Sitra further speaks of Dharma- 
hindrance which “is given up because of the disappearance. 


* 


PAE N y 


3: diss 


Of the habit-energy (accumulated) in the Alayavijfiana, , 
Which is now thoroughly putified" 35 Gaudapada does not : 
enter into these distinctions of Avarana based on distinc- j 
tions of thing, person and habit-energy ot vasana. He : 
Says that “attachment to any and every Dharma” is the 
UD QNS “trad, XXXV. 
VOTE Sūtra, Lxiv. , 
955 Verses 82—84. 
38 Verses 82 and 97. 
a Vide quotations under verses 82 and 97. 
Vide quotations under verses 82 and 97. 
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avatana of Dhatmadhátu?? that this attachment is manifested 
in the four ideas of existence, non-existence and so forth 
from which Dharmadhatu is really free,*? and that unless 
touchless (intangible) transcendental knowledge (]fiàna) is 
fully réalised the Avarana is not destroyed.!! and this ptac- 
tically contains the whole idea of the Laskdvatira Sūtra. 

Habit-energy or attachment to name and form is 
the same thing as Avidya. Its Alaya or home is the pure 
Vijfana itself, which is hence called Alayavijfiina. The 
Mind (citta) is not separate from habit-energy, nor is it 
together with it; though enveloped with habit-energy, 
the Mind itself remains undifferentiated” .42 Avidya or igno- 
tance, which means non-recognition of the truth that the 
world is the Mind-manifested, is .the negative aspect and 
habit-enetgy or attachment to name and form the posi- 
tive aspect of false discrimination or Vikalpa. Gaudapada 
has dealt with the positive aspect. “The ignorant owing 
to their erroneous discrimination imagine here the multi- 
plicity of phenomena; the wise however, do not.’”44 


Viparyaya (error) and Maya 


f the Buddha is contained 


—— 
39 Verse 82. 
4° Verses 85-84. 
“Verse 97, 
ia Sagathakam, 236. Sce verse 75 and 


"In verses 55-56, 75, 9, 84 
AL. Sitra, xxiv. 


quotations under it. 
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and form ? They do, but not with the perverted idea 
that they have a self-nature apart from the Mind itself. 
Hence the Buddha says, “Even to the wise there is this 
errot, only that they are free from perversion. Mahamati, 
it is like (that is, seen by the wise as well as by) the unwit- 
ted in the world who conceive a perverted idea regarding 
a mirage, a fire-brand wheel, a hair-net, the city of the Gan- 
dhatvas, a dream, a reflected image and an Akasa-purusa, 
but with the knowing that it is not so, though it does not 
mean that those illusions do not appear to them". The 
same thing is said by Gaudapada in verse 46. 

The error, as it is, is devoid of any self-substance. 
It is also causeless, because the pure Mind itself cannot 
be its cause and objects and things are included in it. It 
must, therefore, be considered beginningless. The person, 
who is a part of the beginningless error caused under the in- 
fluence of his beginningless attachment to it, continues 
to be attached to it and so the error also continues birth 
after birth. If he can ever throw off this attachment, he 
will be no more born and the ertor will cease. The err- 
Or itself is not a reality and so has nothing in it which can 


- make a person get attached to it anew. Hence the person 


Who has become free from the beginningless attachment 
10 more gets attached to it and attains Nirvana. The error 
can be compared with Maya, or, illusion, in which things, 
Which do not teally exist, appear to all people, ignorant 
Or wise, although the ignorant are influenced by them, 
While the wise are not. Hence, when the Buddha was asked 
"Is the error an entity or not ?”, he replied, “It is like 
Maya, Mahamati, the error has no character in it making 
for attachment. If, Mahamati, the error had any character 
in it making for attachment, no liberation would be pos- 
Sible from the attachment to existence, the chain of origi- 
SS 


55 T, Satra xliii. 
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nation would be understood in the sense of creation as held 
by ine philosophers".19 The same thing has been said by 
Gaudapada in verse 75. 

It must not be supposed that the error is an effect 
of Maya. Maya is merely a magical presentation of appear- 
ances, absolutely characterless. Hence the Buddha said, 
“Maya cannot be the cause of the error, because of its in- 
capability of producing evils and faults; and thus, Mahamati, 
Maya has no discrimination of itself; it tises when invo- 
ked by the magical charm of a certain person. It has in it- 
self no habit-energy of evil thoughts and faults that, issu- 
ing from self-discrimination, affect it. (Therefore), there 
are no faults in it. This is only due to the confused view 
fondly cherished by the ignorant regatding Mind, and the 
wise have nothing to do with it".47 

In short, the world-error is world-maya, a cosmic illu- 
sion. This world-màyà is not unteal in the sense in which 
an ordinaty illusion is unreal. It has a persistent reality 
till Nirvana is attained. But the things which are presented 
in it ate momentary and so unreal like an ordinary Maya. 
They are not identical with it but in it. In fact, it is the 
continuous, unbroken flux of momentary phenomena which is 
the world-error or the world-maya. Hence the Buddha 
taught, “Mahamati, Maya is not an unteality, because, it 
has the appearance of teality, and all things have the nature 
of Maya. It is not, Mahàmati, that all things ate Maya 


because they are both alike in being imagined and clung 
to as having multitudi 


that all thingseate like 


Out, Sitra, xliii. 
WIL, Stra, xliv. 
45 L, Sñtra. xlix. 
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Again, as Maya is not the cause of error, so it is fot ' 
also the cause of ignorance or petverse attachment to non- 
existents. It is the presentation of unrealities as reali- f 
ties consequent on the attachment to untealities. It is : 
the projection of the self of perversion which hides the real- 
ity. “There is an essence entirely covered by thought-cons- 
tructions and hidden inside all that has body. Because of 
perversion there is Maya; Maya, however, is not the cause 
of petversion. "4? 

From the Paramartha standpoint Maya is non-exis- 
tent. Put in Samvrti it is manifested through the potency 
of ignorance or the perverse attachment to non-existents. 
“As Maya is manifested depending on grass, wood and 
brick, though Maya itself is non-existent, so are all things 
essentially".59 Verses 44, 58 and 69 echo these ideas, verse 
58 being almost a copy of portions of the passages quoted 
above. fe 

Gaudapsda s speciality 

Gaudapida carried the idea of Maya further. In the 
Lankévatéra Sūtra the appearance of the phenomenal world 
is Maya, but it is not said that ignorance, owing to which B 
the wofld-màyà spreads, is also Maya. In the illustration E 
quoted above, the world-maya is compared with an ordinary 
Maya or illusion in which illusory objects are said to spring 
from worldly realities like grass, wood and brick. But 
the world-maya does-not spring from anything which can 
be called a reality in comparison with the ignorance from 
Which it springs and is equally an unreality with it. Hence | 
Gaudapada gives the illustration of a Mayik seedling spring- 
ing from a Mayik seed®!. Consequently, according to him 
Ignorance also is Maya as its effect, the world, is Maya. 


—— 
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+9 Sagathakam, 42. 
ROS agathakam, 30. 
51 Verse 59> 
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Again, having conceived both the effect and the cause as 
Maya, he naturally conceived the cause as possessing the 
power or potency (Sakti, I should say) of producing the 
world-maya. This he does in verse 61 5 where he uses the 
term Mayd in the instrumental case. Thus, according to 
him, the appearance of the world is Maya, ignorance is 
Maya, and its potency to produce the world is Maya. He, 
therefore, uses the term Maya instead of Avidyd (ignorance) 
throughout the four chapters of his treatise to mean the 
same thing. 
Next comes the question of the scat of Maya. Maya 
is not an independent principle such as may not require a 
seat. Considered whether as the world-appearance, ot as 
its cause ignorance or as the potency of ignorance, it must 
have a seat to support it, to rest on. Speaking in terms of 
the case of an ordinary illusion, there must be an entity in 
whom thete is the capacity to produce the world-maya. 
The Lankavatéra Sūtra xlii, quoted above, suggests the 
same thing when it Says: “It (Maya) rises when invoked 
by the magical chatm of a certain person”; but does not 
push the point further—perhaps it could not because it 
had not identified ignorance with Maya. But Gaudapada 
having done so, had no hesitation in seating it in the Ulti- 
mate Reality. Hence, in verse 12 of the 2nd chapter and 
Pep o hee dichapterof his book. he eal (eam 
maya which, rendered in Mahayana terminology, may be 
called (Alaya) Vijñāna-Māyā or Citta-Maya. 

: Tis identificatlon of Màyà with Avidyà (ignorance), 
making the ultimate teality its suppott, is the foundation 
Ses ran ie wet pecali a 
terly analysis of the lesson M aUe Saikar E 

Of a dream and of a fire-brand. 


RE fM (T'o be continued) 
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THE TRIPURA EPISODE IN SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE i 


By Kumarı BHAKTI SUDHA MUKHOPADHYAYA 


WHILE perusing the Purāņic Literature we come ac- 
ross an overwhelming mass of myths and legends, the one 
and same story recurring in a number of places. They are I 
not simply the creations of the imagination of individual 3 
poets, and if we can catch the spirit of them, we find that — ii 
they give expression to some scientific or philosophical B 
` truth under the garb of a legend. E 
The story of Tripura! or Three Cities made of three 
metals is found in our most ancient literature and from 
that onwards, the mind of people has been so impressed 
by this popular legend that it is represented from time to 
time in Sanskrit Literature, either in a well-knit story or 
drama or an exquisite poem, composed even in vety 


Abbreviations used : 
I. Ait.=Aitareya Brahmana. 9. Mat.=Matsya Purana. 
2. Bhag.=Bhagavata Purina. 1o. Mbh. —Mahabharata. 
3. Ch.— Chapter. 11. Pd.=Padma Purana. 
4. D.P.=Drona Parvan of Mbh. 12. Rud. Sam.=Rudra Samhita. 
j. Hv. =Harivaméa, 13. Sat.—Satapatha Brahmana. 
6. Jn.=Sam:= Jaana Samhita. 14. Sk. —Skanda Purana. 
7. K.P.—Karna Parvan of Mbh. 15. Svar. Kb.—Svarga Khanda. 
8. Lg.—Linga Purana. 16. Tai.=Taittiriya Samhita. 


17. Vai. Kh.=Vaisnava Khenda. 


P 1 (a) Tripuradaha, Dima mentioned by Bharata as enacted before 
Arame$vara. R 


U, 7 (b) Tripuravijaya by Bhoganātha, a companion of King Sangama 
» WAR SRI O i > 

(c) Tripuravijaya Campi by Atirātrayajvan, Tanj., VIII. 3378. 

(d) Tripuradahana, TC., Yl. 2589. 

(e) Tripuradahama Camps, Tanj. VIII. 3048. 
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s recent times, the end of the last century?. Besides, there are 
| jnnumerable allusions? to the great conflagration of Tripura 
in Sanskrit Literature. 

In this article we propose to deal with the Tripura 
legend as far as the Mahabharata and Puranas ate concerned. 
The story occurs, twice in the Mahabharata, twice in the 
Skanda-Puraza, as many times in the Matsya-Purdya and the 
Siva-Purága and it is found only once in the Harivamsa, 
Padma-Puránat, Saura-Paurága?, Brahma-Vaivarta-Pirdna, Bha- 
gavata and Liaga-Purdua. 

The Karnaparvan of the Mbh. has a very plain and 
simple Tripura episode which owed its origin to the old 
texts of the Vedic Satnhitas® and Brāhmanņas. It seems that 
this story and its kind had a spontaneous origin and was 
composed without any specific purpose in view. 

The Tripura story of the Karna Paivan? of the Mbh.3 
is in brief as follows : 4 

Once upon a time a great fight took place between 
demons and gods which resulted in the defeat of the former. 

The demons felt much humiliated at this and practised very 


? (a) Tripuravijaya Vyayoga by Padmanabha, TC., III. 3370. 
| (b) Tripuradahana by Vasudeva, Jmy., XIV. 302. 
D (c) Tripuravijayam by Neràyana Sastrin of Nodukaveri of Tanj. 
ht He wrote 92 dramas including Tripuravijayam which is found 
1n his manuscripts which are said to be with his son at Allapalam. 


ii. PO Tri puravijaya Campu, by Nrsimha, Taj, VII 3044; R. R. 


: Sivamahinnahstotra b 
4 Svar. Kh. VII. 
9 XXXIV. 
9 (a) Kathaka, XXIV, ro. 
(b) Aiz., TII. iii. Ch., 15. 
(c) Tai., Wil, ith, 3, 
(d) Saz., VI. iii. 35 Be 
? Published 
Dye, IP. IL, Vaidya, 
8 Ch. XXXIII. 


y Puspadanta, 18. 
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austere penances not only to regain their lost position 'and 
prestige but to attain a very high and exalted position in 
the world. ‘They were reduced to skeletons by their rigorous 
self-immolation and Brahma, the Creator getting pleased 
at this, offered them boons. They, in a body, asked from 
him, immortality to which he replied that they did not 
deserve absolute immortality, they should rather ask for 
something else. The demons then asked for the owner- 
ship of three impregnable and invincible cities which could 
be destroyed by nobody. They further said that their 
moving cities would be put together after a thousand years 
and if then, and then only, somebody would hit all the 
cities together with a single arrow—the most daring under- 
taking for any being—they should encounter death. This 
request also was granted and practically they became immor- 
tal. j 

Then their three cities were constructed by the divine 
architect, Maya; one was made of gold, the other was of 
silver and the third one was of iron. The gold one was 
constructed in the heaven, the silver one was in the inter- 
mediate region and the iron city was built upon the earth. 

The three cities had many palatial buildings, beautiful 
gates and doots and many other things. Of the demons, 
Tarakiksa had the gold city, Kamaliksa owned the silver 
One, and the iron one belonged to Vidyunmalin. In addi- 
tion to many wonderful things, there was a miraculous 
Well, created by Hari (a demon), the son of Tàrakaksa, which 
festoted the dead to life. Thus, the demons became all 
Powerful and also immortal in practice. They destroyed 
holy places, defiled hermitages and by all these atrocious 
activities proved to be a source of nuisance to the» whole : 
World. ‘Thus troubled, all gods went to Brahma and asked 
for the redress of their grievances. Brahma, on hearing 
the calamity of the three worlds, suggested that they should 
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approach Siva and ask help from him. The gods did so 
and eulogised Siva with lengthy hymns. Siva teceived 
them with due cordiality and asked the purpose of their 
arrival. Brahma narrated the whole history and entteated 
Siva kindly to deliver them from that predicament by des- 
troying the three demons and their cities and thus put them 
for ever under obligation. Upon this Lord Siva said that 
they should rather themselves attack and defeat their ene- 
mies, in a body, with the help of his (Siva's) weapons. 

On this, the gods confessed their incompetence to do 
it. Then Siva asked them to take half of his strength and 
then attack the demons with all their might. The gods, 
again, replied that they were not capable of such a great 
undertaking and asked Siva himself to plunge in the war with 
the demons using half of the prowess of all the gods com- 
bined. All the divine forces helped in this great cause 
in different forms of the equipment of the battle. In this 
undertaking Visvakatman started constructing the chariot 
for Siva. The body of the chariot was the Earth herself, 
its wheels the Sun and the Moon, the Yeat (iaaa) 
with its six seasons turned into the bow, Kālarāttī served 
ES ne bow-string, and the arrow was the combination - 
of Visnu, Soma and Agni. Then Sankara said that his 
charioteer must be one who was greater than he, on which 
gods approached Lord Brahma and asked him to accept 
Brahma at once did as he 
ted the chariot. As soon 
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string of the bow to shoot 
strongholds of the demons merged 
ttow shot by Lord Siva set the three 
aving desttoyed the demons threw 


into one. The single a 
citadels ablaze, and h 
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the fortresses into the Western Sea. This is the long and 
short of the Tripura episode found in Katrna-Patvan 
and this in some form-or another can be found in other 
different texts. 

The glorification of natural phenomena is a practice 
of long standing in our country. In the Vedic age poets 
were stirred with intuition and were provided with rich 
imagination when they happened to see the matvels of na- 
ture. They glorified different natural phenomena by per- 
sonifying them, and composed some appropriate and beauti- 
ful narratives centring round them. Thus, when .etheteal 
bodies, such as stars and planets, cast their spell on the soul 
of the poet and provided him with beautiful ideas and ima- 
geties, our literature had legends like the story under 
discussion. 

In the Tripura legend, we find the beautiful representa- 
tion of a certain astral position—the appearance and 
disappearance of a certain group of stats—in a well designed 
Stoty. It represents the account of three stars, an astrolo- 
gical phenomenon. ‘The esoteric position of the three 
castles in heaven, ether and earth is that they were three 
Stars, which came into view in the sky at a certain time. 
Gold, silver and iron represent the reddish, bright white 
and bluish colour of those particular stats. That stars do 
have different tinges of colour is a thing of common 
experience, e.g. the planet Mars has a teddish tinge and the 
Morning star has a bright silvery colour. This group of 
Stars led the poet of fertile imagination to conceive them 
as castles made of three metals. 

In astrology, stats count very much for the good and 
evil of the world. The rise of some stats is favourable 
for the world and that of others exercises evil influence 
ver it. The story tells us that the whole world was 
troubled and upset by the atrocities of the three demons 
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contmitted with the help of their three strongholds. This 
calamity of the world represents the malignant force that . 
was the outcome of a certain astral position. The comet 
is regarded ominous according to the science of Hindu 
omens. In like manner, these particular stars also shated 
the same fate. As the rise of these stats brought about 
chaos and commotion over the world, it is very likely that 
Brahmanas, gods and sages who were entrusted with the 
task of bringing in and maintaining peace and order in the 
world, approached Siva, the source of welfare and goodness 
and asked him to deliver them from the calamity which 
had befallen them. Then Siva, the merciful god, was out 
for destroying the foul influence of the triad of the planets. 
But planets or stars, however small and insignificant they 
might appear from the earth, are too potent and powerful 
to be easily propitiated ot destroyed. Even Siva, the 
all-powerful, is not capable, by himself alone, to face the evil 
force of these stars. So he was in need of additional hands 
such as Visnu and Brahma, and the Triad, with combined 
force, was fit for the task. Not only this but all the powet- ' 
ful and benign things of heaven and eatth contributed to 
this great cause, 

The Tripura story, found in some Puranas, e.g., in the 
Matsya Pura ga in the Linga Pura fa, in the Siva Purana 
(Jaana Sam.) and in the Saura Purana'2 agrees completely 
with Karga Parvas, in that that Siva hit the three cities simul- 
taneously at a certain astrological moment and almost all 
the texts say that it was done with a single arrow. This 
signifies that'the devilish force of those sinister planets 
Was so strong, so insurmountable that even the strength 
of the«Triad (Brahma, Visnu and Siva) could not be equal 

9 Mat, CXXIX., 24. 

40) ME f. WOK, 17. 

4 Siva P., (Jn. Sm) XIX., 57- 
12 Saura P., XXXIV., 13. 
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of the favourable position of another particular planet. 
ic The stat Pusya stood in the same line with the above group 
and then their devilish force got exhausted. Then the 
three stats combined and gradually disappeared from the 
sky and the world was restored to its normal peaceful con- 
dition. 

The leading idea of the story is that the devillish 
force, however strong it may be, has got to stoop at last, 
to the Benign One, fara. Most humbly it can be presumed : 
that such an interpretation will clarify the mystic and 
legendaty character of the story. 

We wil not be wrong if we take the stoty as the E 
mythological representation of a spiritual phenomenon | 
ie. the destruction of Avidya and its result Brahma-realisa- 
tion. The three cities represent the three bodies—Sthüla, 
Süksma and Katana Sariras or the three stages called Jagrat, 
Svapna andSusupti. The Pure Self is beyond these three stages 
and self-realisation is possible when these are transcended. 
Brahman is to be realised by. the removal ot destruction of 
these obstacles. 'To explain it more clearly, Atman is 
Eternal and Pure Consciousness, but it is not seen in its 
true nature as it is enveloped with the screen of Avidya 
as Our teal perspective is tampered with. The above three 
bodies are the resultants of Avidya. These bodies are 
as foul as the three demons—three embodiments of evil. 
They are the bartiers which hide the Ultimate Self from the 
Vision of the Jiva. There can be no test, no peace, as long 
as they continue to exist and this is represented in the story 
by the chaos brought about by the demons. Vyavahariki 
Sattà is too strong to be replaced by the Paramarthiki and 
the latter cannot be realised unless the real nature of the 
former is known. Here the iron city represents the Sthula 
Sarira, which is the immediate product of matter and as it 
is insentient it cannot reflect the Pure Consciousness, in the 


|! to that so they waited for a suitable occasion i.e., the help TS 
: 
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least. It is to be found in the Vi$va and Vaisvanata form, 
The silver city signifies the Süksma Sarira which is luminous 
and which is Hiranyagarbha in.its aggregate form. This 
being comparatively pure can have the glimpse of Conscious- 
ness but the mind and the senses still create obstacles. The 
gold city on be interpreted as the Karana Sarira, which 
is the essence underlying the five sheaths. In this subtle 
stage, there is oneness with the Blissful One and there is 
no seca faaan RAT. 

These are the three stages already stated. In the 
first (Jagrat stage) the Atman Vaisvanara is seated in the 
waking consciousness, sensing external objects with all the 
senses. In the second stage (Svapna) it is present in the 
dreaming consciousness sensing internal objects and ex- 
petiencing the elementary subtle world. In deep sleep 
(Susupti) the sleeper desires nothing, dreams not at all, 
becoming one with the state of deep sleep, is a mass of 
(undifferentiated) consciousness filled with bliss. As this 
stage is illumined with the Luminous Self (the aggregate 
form being lévara and the individual being Prajfia) it is 
aptly likened to the gold city. 

The cities are called * Puras’ and this suggests that they 

ate different bodies. ‘That < Pura’ was a name of the body 
can be explained well with reference to ‘qaa qx adr 
in the Bhagavadgita and the word * Purusa ’. 
Now, how to attain the stage when the Atman is 
WU Le. Pure Consciousness —unchangable and unchanged ? 
Itis the stage when matter of gross body is annihilated and 
Brahman is revealed in this true nature. 

But how is that to be achieved ? It is to be realized 
x A MS hatd to a great extent, The evil force of matter 
and its cause Avidyà ate to be vanquished by dint of some 
Stronger force, the Divine Force, This is represented in the 


legend by the strength and i à -all 
m by a 
Abies 8 equipment supplied by 
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These three stages, beginning with the gross, ate. to . 
be found in the Jiva, and Siva, Pure Knowledge incarnate 
is to annihilate them with his single arrow, i.e. Jñāna. 
Once it is achieved all past Karma and its resultant name 
and form are consumed. 

Now to come to the Puranas, we find that there are 
more than one version of the Tripura episode and different 
texts with the same or similar version show surprising 
parallelism. This suggests that different narratives of the - 
same or similar version have been derived from a common i 
source or each has drawn upon the other. So dividing 
all the Puranic Tripura episodes according to their contents, 
we find there are three recensions of the legend. They 
disagree with one another in character and each of them | 
has got some patticular points and readings which are 
exclusively its own and are not found in other recensions. 

We have already dealt with the Karna Parvan (Mbh.) 
vetsion of the Tripura story. Similar accounts are to be 
found in the Linga-P., Siva-P. (Jfiana Sam.) Siva-P. (Rudra 
Sam., Yuddha Kh.), Saura-P., Bhagavata-P. and the first 
Tripura legend of the Mafsya-P. Though the account of 
the Drona Parvan (Mbh.) resembles somewhat the above 
Version, yet, at some places, it agrees with some stanzas of 
the second version found in the Mafsya-P. Among the 
Stories of these Puranic texts, though there is verbal agre- 
ment, in foto in some cases and in others there is difference 
of a word or a few words, yet the ideas and expressions are 
identical or quite similar. For pointing out their identical 
character we have atranged parallel stanzas from each text, 
taking Karna Parvan as the basis. The episode covers 
110 stanzas of Ch. XXXIII? of the text. Stanzas, which 
have no counterpart in other texts have been totally left 
Sut and those common to the different texts have been 
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-arranged i in iparallel lines. The marks — have been put against 

cases of total verbal agreement and those of partial verba] 
agreement (even though there is the variance of one single 
Son have been marked with+. In the table arranged 
we have totally left out the account found in the Brahma- 
Vai-P., because it alludes only to Siva’s eulogy to Durga 
and his subsequent activity, killing of Tripura. So the 
table of this version is as follows :— 
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The Tripura account of the Karna Parvan and other 
Puranas mentioned above falls under the first recension 
of this story. The second version comprises the second 
recension of the story of the Matsya- P., that is found in the. 
Skanda-P. (Avantya Kh., Reva Kh.) and the Padma-P. 
(Svat. Kh.). To find out the identical stanzas or expressions 
we have to take thé second story of the Mafsya-P. as the 
basis. All the above three contain the same account, the 
same main incidents and the setting also is the same. The 
introductory incidents although the same in the above 
three texts, differ altogether from the first version. In the 
epics and Puranas different episodes are introduced in course 
of the narration of different activities of deities or to incul- 
cate some motal from the life or activities of any individual 
or group of individuals. The first version of the story 
has probably come into being in this way. The account 
of the Kara Parvan is very simple and. has, most probably, 
been introduced to persuade Salya!4 to accept the office of a 
chatioteer as Brahma did in Tripura War. In other stories 
of this version, of course, a further end is to be served by 
means of this episode. In these developed forms of the 
story, is narrated how evils slip in when. higher ethical 
Principles are forsaken and when people are given to vices}. 
In the I5 ga-P., in both texts of the $ iva-P. and in the Saura- 
P. successful attempts have been made to ridicule the 
heterodox religious principles and to show how these as 
Well as want of loyalty to husbands on the patt of women 
Pave the way io ruin.|$ Thus, we find that these are more 
Or less of the same character. 

The second recension, of coutse, emphasises that the 
Breatest merit of a woman consists in being loyal to het 

CU 

S Ibid, Y. 114. 

7 Mat, CXXXI, 39-45: 
$ Le., LXXI, 7382. 
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husband. A truly faithful, devoted wife can perform | 
miracles by her merit and the three cities could move about . : 
I 
| 
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at random by means of the miraculous effect of the power of 
women". They were degraded from their position through 
“the instrumentality of Narada!® who advised them to take i 
up ostentatious vows. The moment they lost faith in: the 
duties of wifehood and attached more importance to rituals 
and dogmas, they fell and this according to this recension 
was the greatest factor!® in the fall of the three cities. So it 
can be said that though the primary object of introducing 
this episode was the glorification of the river Narmada, 
yet the glorification of chastity or satitva of women may 
form its secondary aim and this point again, is emphasised 
in some texts of the first recension as the Linga-P., both 
the texts of the Siva-P. and the Saura-Purä na. 

The following are the stanzas found common in the 


three texts of the second recension and in the Drona Parvan 
of the first :— 


17 Siva P., (Rud. Sam), IV, I.—V, 48. 
1: (2) Mat., CEXXX VIL, 26-51. 

(b) Pa., VIL, 25-37. | 

(c) Sk." (Âvantya Kh. Reva Kh.), XXVI, go—XXVII, 11. i 
1° (a) Ma^, CLXXXVIIL, 10.4 č 

(b) P4, VIL, 47. 

(c) Sk., XXVII, I5. 

(d) Lg., LXXI, 85-89. : 

(c) Siva P., (Jn. Sam), XXII, 14, 

(Œ) Siva P., (Rud. Sam), V, 55—VI, 2. 

(8) Saura P., XXXV., 44. à 
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The third version of the Tripura story is to be found 
only in the Skanda-P2° Jt says that there was a demon 
whose name itself was Tripura. He happened to possess a 
palace called Tripura having performed penance at Prayaga.?t 
So fat we have found that there was no disagreement about 
the existence of three cities but their ownership is attributed 
neither to three demons nor to demon Bana but to Tripura. 
This version was composed to glorify the full moon day 
of Kartika?? which is generally called Kartiki Pürnima. 

So long we have treated points of agreement. Now 
out business would be to pick out points of difference from 


3 Vai. Kb., XXXV 
21 Sk. P. Vai. kb. XXXV., 37- 
22 Thid. 

23 Thid, XXXV., 37. 
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Maani texts. The Karna Parvan says that the gold city 
was in heaven, the silver city in Akasa and the iron one 
was on the earth. The castle of gold city bélonged to 
Tarakaksa, the silver castle was possessed by Kamalaksa and 
Vidyunmalin occupied the iron one. These three again 
merged into one when Siva shot them together with his 


"arrow. ‘The Drona Parvan of the Mbh. reverses the ownet- 


ship of cities between Kamalaksa and Tarakaksa.24 As 
to the names and parentage of the demons and their relation- 
ship among themselves the various Puranas differ. The 
story in the Savra-P. says that the demons were called 


.Vidyunmalin, Tarakakhya25 and Kamalakhya instead of 


Tarakaksa and Kamalaksa. The iron city on the earth 
belonged to Vidyunmalin, Tarakakhya had the silver one 
in the Akasa and the gold one of heaven was in the possession 
of Kamalakhya. So far we have seen that the iron city 
invariably belonged to Vidyunmilin. But the Matsya-P. 
has entirely changed the persons and has totally upset the 
order. According to it, Tarakikhya was the owner of 
the iron city, Vidyunmàlin of the silver and the gold city 
was inhabited by Maya, the architect.26 According to the 
Bhégavata®? there was only Maya in the party of demons who 
Was the possessor of three cities. The Hlarivanga does not 
refer to any individual demon or individuals but simply 
says that there were three Cities, 


moving in the air, under 
the possession of demons.28 


DP. Els, Gn 
9?» Saura P. 6. 
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All the texts, containing the second version of, the 
story say that the three cities were possessed by the same 
demon Bana.?9 

About the genealogy of the demons the Karna Parvan 
is silent. It refers only to demons (Tarakaksa, Kamalaksh 
and Vidyunmilin) without trying to find out any relationship 
among them.?? The Drona Parvan also agrees here. Accord- 
ing to the Ma/sya-P., Maya was the important. personality 
among the demons and Vidyunmàlin and Tārakākşa were 
his associates?! It omits Kamalaksa or Kamalikhya. In 
accordance with the Lzzga-P., Vidyunmalin, Tarakaksa and 
Kamalaksa were three brothers,? who were the sons of the 
demon Taraka and grandsons of Tara. The JZamasazihita 
vetsion of the Siva-P. repeats the same genealogy? The 
Rudra Sahit tells the same thing without any reference 
to Tara,*4 the grandfather of the demons. The Saura P. 
too is silent about their grandfather. The B/zgara/a says 
nothing about the fatherhood of Maya. 

The nature of penance performed by the demons is 
as follows : 

The story occuring in the Karna Parvan says that the 
demons, as they got vanquished, practised severe penance. 
Brahma appeared before them and offered them a boon, 
upon which they asked for immortality. Brahma replied 
that that would be anything but possible, and then the 
demons asked for the possession of the three moving Cities 


? (a) Mat, CLXXX VII, 8. 
(b) Pd., VIL., 8. 
(c) Sk., XXVI, 27. 

80 K. P, XXXIII, 18. 

31 Mat., CXXIX, 5^ 6*. ` : í 

32 Lg. LXXI, 8-9. 

33 Siva P., (Jn. Sar), XIX. 42-44- 

34 Siva P. (Rud. Sam), I, 7-8. 
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^ « de gneans of which they could go wherever they liked. 
This having been granted, they secured absolute invincibility 
and thus became unconquerable. They were over-confident 
of their security and this made them imperious.9 The | 
a Linga P38 the Siva P37 and the Saura P88 are of the same | 
view. The Matsya P. has got a detailed description of the | 
penance of the demons. In winter they used to prac- | 
tise penance in water and in summer amidst five fires. | 
In the rainy season they used to live in open places. They | 
had to subsist on fruits and roots, flowers and water. | 
Their bark garment was covered with moss. They started | 
taking food on alternate days. By these austerities they | 
were reduced to skeletons.? The Rudra Samhita version of 
the Siva P. too has a similar detailed description of the 
austere asceticism practised by the demons.4? Other Puranas 


containing the same recension of the story simply refer to 
their austerities. 
The rule of the three demons was not beneficial to 
j the world. The K. P. says that the demons became vety 
proud on the conferment of the boon. They destroyed 
and defiled holy places and hermitages and thus put mortals | 
and immortals all to trouble.4! "The D.P. too says that the | 
demons became very proud, and started troubling the world.” | 
The Linga P. the Siva P. and the Saura P. do not say any- | 
thing about the atrocities of the demons but they say that 
when they (the demons) came into powet, gods felt themselves 


95 Ji. JE. ZOOS 5-12. 
STIL, LXXI, 89-94. 
87 Siva P., (Jn. Sam) XXII. 12 —6 & (Rud. Sam.), 50% - 54°. | 
38 Sanra P., XXXIV., 47. : I 
D AER. OE same a 
40 Siva P. (Rud. Sam.), I. 10-23. 
2 Ka 189, SOOM, 27-29. 
? D. P. CCI, 67-68. 
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humiliated and could not bear with their supremacy.?? The 
Bhagavata says that the demons started destroying the three 
worlds having recollected the former enmity with them. 
The Marsya P. contains a detailed account and has an ela- 
borate description of the misconduct and atrocities of the 
demons. According to it the demons, though once virtuous, 
were addicted to vices due to the influence of Kali or 
Evil personified. They forsook truth and piety and turned 
undutiful. They started hating Brahmanas and did not 
worship deities. They did not pay respect to elders. They 
became angry with each other and were ever ready to quarrel. 
They slighted their own teligion, condemned each other 
and became very ptoud. They did not wash their feet after 
answering nature's calls. They illtreated Brahmanas, des- 
troyed hermitages, and broke the temples of gods. Thus 
the whole world was upset by themis. 

According to the first version of the story, gods, 
troubled by the tyranny of demons, approached Brahma‘é 
or Visnu and from there all in a body went to Sivat7 to 
solicit his favour. But in the second version they approached 


^ Le, LXXI. 38. 
Siva P. (Jn. Sam), XIX. 81. 
Siva P. (Rud. Sar), II. 3. 
Saura P., XXXIV., 22. 
44 Bhag., VII. X, 55. 
5 Mat. CXXXI., 39-50. 
CDU Jp. SCXOXIÜÜL, aeu 
(a) Ibid., 55. 
(b) Lg, LXXL, 39. 
(c) Siva P. (Jn. Sam), XIX., 82. i 
(d) Siva P. (Rud. Sam.), II, 3. 
(e) Saura P., XXXIV., 22. 
(Œ) Mat. P., CXXXII., 4. 
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Siva directly^?. In most of the texts it is said that the demons 
are invincible as long as they.are virtuous and Siva stands 
in need of help from other gods in the form of the equip- 
ments of war and the chariot which were instantly supplied, 
Brahma took upon himself the great undertaking of a chario- 
teer. The Bhagavata does not say anything expressly about 
the external divine help as to the construction of the chariot 
and the supply of war missiles. The Horivazpía is quite 
silent about Siva's being provided with the chariot cons- 
tructed by gods or any other help in the form of war 
implements. 

The variations, it seems, wete due to ignorance ot 
carelessness of the compilers or the desire of the poet to 
Secure some artistic effect in his cómposition or to the in- 
tention to emphasise the viewpoint of the author of the 
particular version. The greater the difference in time and 
place the greater the variation. According to Dr. Hazra 
the present Linga P. was written later than 1000 A.D. The 
K. P. version which belongs to the later portion of the 
Mbh. might have been composed between 200-300 A. D. 
The Siva P. is a Saivite Purana in its strict sense and Saivism 


£ (a) Mat. CLXXXVIIL, 5. 
(b) Pd., VIL, 5. 
(c) Sk., XXVI, 7. 
79 (9) J&, PB. KOR, 63-71. 
(b) Lg., LXXL, 61—LXXII, 26. 
(c) Siva P. (Jn. Sam), XXIII, BE NOT TO 
(d) Siva P. (Rud. Sarh), VI, 50-52 ; VIII p 
(e) Saura P., XXXV., 1-16. n roe 
(E) Mat., CXXXII., 15-40. 
(g) Mat., CLXX XVIII, 3-7. 
(h) Pd. VII, 40-45. 
(i) Sk., XXVIII, 9-18. 
@) JD», 2, CCK, 71-78. 
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came into existence before 600 A. D. It seems that Both 
the texts of this Purana were very much familiar with Mate- 
tialism or the Carvaka system of philosophy. This system 
prevailed in the post-Mahébharata age. So the Siva 1 
might have been composed about the fifth or sixth centuty 
A: D. The Sanura P. is quoted by Hemidri in ‘the thirt- 
eenth century and therefore the Purina claims a consider- 
able priority to this century. Having come into existence 
mote or less in the same period of time, all the above texts 

resemble closely. 'The second narrative of the Matsya P. 

was composed later than 800 A. D. The combination 

of the Adi kh. and the Brahma kh. of the Padma P. is known 

as the Svar. kh. according to the Bangavasi edition. 

The composition of Adi kh. cannot reasonably be placed 

before 950 A. D. and Brabma kb. tefets to the gift of 
lamp to Visru shrine which became popular about the end 

of the ninth century. Thus we find the Svar 4b. of the 

Bañgavāsī edition and the second version of the stoty of the 

Matsya P. were composed about roco A. D. The Skanda P. 

narrative must have been composed later than these. The 

Harivam fa which is in reality a Purira in character but forms 

an appendix (khila to the Mbh. is a post-Mahabhérata 
work. It is not the work of one single compiler but many 

portions, probably, were inserted at quite different times; 

So we find the Tripura story of this text has few things in 

common. with the texts discussed as both the versions seem 
to have been separated by a wide gulf of time, extending 
the date of the episode to a period before and after 
Iooo A.D. 

The first narrative of the Matsya D. seems to have 
originated late (though the compilation of the Purana took 
* considerable length of time and the beginning of this goes 
back to great antiquity). That is why this pottion of the 
Purana has attained an elaborate form. According to Dr, 


Hazta, due Mato f phic Chapters PARR Sothis except 
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- the Interpolated portions, if any, ate earlier than the begin- | 
ning of the twelfth century A. D., as Ballalasena quotes « « 
a line from Ch. CXXXIV of the Matsya P. in connection | 
with the burning. of Tripura. As it was composed at a | 
stage of gieat literary progress, it has got well-developed 
language in Kavya style, elaborate figures, poetic imageries, 
all that approximate the artificial poetry of classical Sans- 
krit Literature. This version is the most lengthy one and 
this also corroborates the conclusion that it is of somewhat 
later origin. It attained a very much expanded form be- 
cause it developed almost every detail of the story. It nar- 
rates the story about Maya's construction of three cities | 
and we find a very picturesque description with reference to | 
this, which does not fall short of any one found in classical | 
Sanskrit Literature. It is as follows:— | 
In the three cities there are innumerable buildings 
made of gold, silver and iron. There are hundreds of 
lordly buildings, gardens, wells and tanks adorned with 
lotuses. There are Asoka groves with cuckoos of sweet 
notes in them. Beautiful picture-houses are there. There | 
are seven, eight or ten-storied buildings having banners | 
or flags, flowers or wreaths on them. These houses are 
so high that they are about to touch the sky and so white 
that they look like a row of swans. These houses have 


the sweet music of jingling zones (of women) and they are 


| 

always full of sweet scent and sweet-smelling flowets. 
Strings of flowers hang there in decorative designs. There | 
i 


ae mountain-like huge walls surrounding the cities. The 
cities have pleasute gatdens, tanks, riv. 
all that beautify the cities.50 

Not onl 
also the sign 


ers, heaps of flowets 


y it has got elaborate desctiptions but it betrays 


j of an elaborate development of alankaras, like 
Slesa in, 


9 Mat. CXXX, 13-26, 
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| ‘aitedaradt fareti mura, 
a Upamds in 
saamaa drat a orarfera’,52 
or in 
"afe urfa a <a: ceder fagat aar,’ 
or in 
qaa GX set wXnf«sa cun, 
ot in 
"equa: Barra Frog fage aa’, 
There is the description of tender emotions of Kavya in 


‘rarest afarer 
rfaag meitsi art | 
| SARAH Cea AT 
| aara fat a ufana 158 


Though it is very difficult to determine the specific 
order of chronology, it seems that the stories occurring 
in the Li2ga P., the Matsya P. etc. are the latest phase 
| of the Purāņic Tripura story and therefore came to have 
| some literary peculiarities in their compilations. 

It appears that the Tripura episode was explóited by 
the authors of the different versions for an eulogy of their 
creeds in the Purāņic literature, though no such purpose 
is to be discovered in the ptimary forms of the composition 
of this story as in the Vedic Literature and the Mahabharata. | 


| 
| 
i 


5! Mat. CXXXVI, 12. 

52 Thid, 55. 5 
53 Thid, $6. 

54 Mat. CXXXVIII, 5. 

55 Mat. CXX XIX, 21. 

56 Mat. CXXXIX, 35. 
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Dy B. KARUNES 


DHAMMAPADA does not appear in the Swtta-Pitaka metely as 
a patt of the Pitaka, but it claims to represent the whole 
of the Pitaka in one volume. It is considered by the 
Buddhists as the only fully representative and reliable 
book on Su/fa-Pifaka. It is claimed that all the verses in 
it wete originally composed by the Buddha himself for the 
purpose of compiling the extracts of the Sutta-Pifaka. It 
is generally believed, however, that the first publication of 
these compiled extracts was the work of Buddhaghosa short- 
ly after the Buddha’s death. Swtta-Pitaka, and consequently 
the Dhammapada, is the message of the Buddha and con- 
tains ethical points derived from the philosophical concepts 
of the Abhidhamma. 

The first verse of the book is, to my mind, the most 
important statement of the whole work. It says: *Of all the 
dhammas (implies any real and/or imaginary object) Mind 
is in the forefront, Mind is the greatest; Dhammas are made 
of Mind. It is only with the inspirations of the Mind that 
beings talk ot act. Dukkham (result of actions) follows 
the Mind as the wheels of a cart follow the tracks after the 
hotses."! I call this the most important verse in the Dham- 
mapada for this conception is generally accepted, though in 
vatying forms, by most of the existing philosophies as well as 
Buddhism. I shall try to discovet the significance of the words 
‘Mind’ and ‘Dhamma’ and ‘Dukkha’ in Buddhist philosophy. 
In Sutta-Pitaka there ate mentioned four Skandhas ‘or Sta- 
ges of being. They are (I) Suffering, (II) Experience and 
Sense, (IIT) Belief, Faith, or Religion and (IV) Mind or Psy- 
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pony The general name for the first three is Dhamma- 
skandha. The fourth one is.called the scientific stage, i.e. 
the stage for analytical knowledge. This stage, being the 
guiding factor of the other stages, is said to be the foremost 
6f all the-stages of Being of Dhamma. We find Dukkha 
to be a stage of being which is the result of actions in gene- 
ral. We should also note here that we get the word ‘Su- 
kham’, that is, happiness, which is also said to follow ac- 
tion only after going through the stage of analytical know- 
ledge, and never before, whereas Dukkham is always of 
the first stage, and in some cases, is also the result of action 
after the last stage. We must keep these definitions and 
the statement of the first verse in mind as we study the 

Dhammapada. i 
Dhammapada declares that “Fools do not know that 
we shall not live in this world for ever, but those who know 
this, find that their troubles are at an end.”? I should like 
to know to which place we do go then. What is to be under- 
stood by ‘this world’? We shall find an explanation in 
the Dhammapada itself, only to see that the above statement 
is without analytical comprehension. “Some come back 
to the womb, sinners go to hell, virtuous men go to heaven 
and those without desire attain Nibbana.” “Not in the 
sky nor in the sea nor in the mountains nor anywhere else 
in the world does there exist a place where death cannot 
CASUTE es Ts eh dr enen o 
EU € alternative places to which we 
a 
ever, we tuos that they TE i d. MAD 
or at any other place connected um i 2 ot PES MES 
movements have come to a Boe a MT 
nend, whose sortows have end- 
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4 Papabagto-13. 
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ed, who is free from all sides and. who is free from all &ies, 


has no suffering."5 The Buddhist may quote the above 
verse to make me understand that we do not have to go 
anywhere in particular to go to heaven or hell, or to, attain 
Nibbàna—the mete cessation of movement, that is the 
attainment of them. Task, then, why the Buddha tries to 
rouse out fear by saying, “Now you have come to old 
age—now you are approaching death—you have no shelter 
on your way—you have nothing to spend on the jour- 
ney.”° What are these ways and these journeys? Does 
the Buddhist metaphysic not lose its coherence in this ? 

Of the body it says, “Very soon will this body lie on 
the earth as insignificant and lifeless as a worthless piece of 
wood.” It tells us, “This body is the source of all diseases 
and is fragile—this unclean body is broken, this life ends with 
death.”’§ There are many other verses of this nature which 
prove out body to be quite insignificant so far as “self” is 
concerned, but “self” is not anywhere clearly defined. We 
find, *Attà is the lord of Atta, Atta is the shelter of Atta. 
Control your Atta as the merchant controls his well-equip- 
ped horse."? To achieve this there must be something 
other than the Atta who is to control the personal Atta. 
We find in a statement in Papditabaggo and a similar one in 
Dandabaggo saying, “As the channel-maker controls the flow 
of water, as the maker of the arrows controls the form of 
the arrow, as the carpenter controls the shape of the wood, 
so does the learned man control the Atta." Once again, 
We must seek a self which learns and controls. Of course, 
we can still find a clue to our problem for we have seen 
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eatler that the stage for, analytical knowledge according 
to the Buddha is the Mind. - This Mind is said to be in  , | 
the forefront of all Dhammas, so we may tightly accept 
the Mind as identified with self. We find a definite support 
for this view in the following words, “The Mind (Citta | 
may be translated as ‘will’ instead of ‘mind’) is always rest- | 
less in its efforts to escape from this Kingdom of Death, 
like a fish which has been taken out of the water and set 
upon the land."!! Now, it is only natural to ask what exa- 
ctly the Mind or Citta is. We can see that as long as we 
consider the mind as that which suffers action, we must 
accept it as purely material, for feeling belongs to the body 
and the organs of sense, and if the Mind be the sufferer 
it must be directly connected with these sense organs. If 
the Mind is identified with will, there is then toom fot 
controversy, for this identification of the Mind with the 
Will constitutes one of the greatest obstacles to a material- 
istic interpretation of human psychology. It has been 
considered by thinkers to be a spiritual faculty, but if we 
explain Will as the experience of Willing it no longer remains 
spiritual but becomes suffering of actions and reactions of 
bodily organisms. That we can explain Will as an expeti- 
ence may be demonstrated from the fact that “by applying 
appropriate stimuli we can cause people to have experiences 
which ate exactly similar to the experience of willing q 
freely.”12 In the Dhammapada Mind is compared with “the 
fort of a town”!®. I cannot from any of the above des- | 
cap HORS of the Mind, comprehend its seperate existence 
and its ability¢to attain heaven or hell. If a human being | 
can be described as the combination o£ body, mind and Atta 


. D . s 
then this being is no longer the same if any of the above i 
constituents should change. Asan impartial observer J am i 
11 Cittabaggo-2. 
1? The Mini and Its Working, Ch. 2., Joad. 


13 Cittabazgo-8. 
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inclined to think that the origin of all these confusions 
lies in an incorrect conception of Space and Time and 
their relations to one another. 

Perhaps we should undertake a mote detailed study 
of Atta in Buddhism and compare it with its Sanskrit equi- 
valent, Atma, of the Upanisads. For a definition of Atma 
we find in the Gi/a, “Sense organs are superior to words, 
Mind is superior to sense organs, Intelligence (or Think- 
ing) is superior to Mind and. that which is superior to in- 
telligence is the Atma."4 In Dhammapada we don’t find 
any such explicit definition of the Atta of a being. How- 
ever, we find the relation of the Atta to the human being 
in the following verses :—“Sins which are committed by 
the Atta, started and completed by the Atta, shatter a fool 
as a piece of diamond can cut any jewel into fragments.’’ 
Thus, we see that the Atta is, so to speak, the primary sub- 
ject of the human being. Of the Upanisadic Atma there 
is an origin, that is the Great-Atma or the Brahma, but 
for the Buddhist Atta, we find “Atta is the lord of the Atta 
—who else can be its lord ??!$ In the Upanisads the Atma 
and consequently, the Great-Atma, is the Lord or the 
director of all actions of human beings. This is quite comp- 
tehensive if we accept, for the moment, the first statement. 
In the Dhammapada, however, there is no such coherence. 
Though the Atta is the subject of all sins from their begin- 
ning to their end, it is not the sole master of all actions. In 
the first verse of Aftabaggo we ate told that “knowing the 
Atta as the beloved, one should keep it well protected. At 
least one third of life should be spent in ritual for the 
protection of the Atta." Who, I ask, is going to love or 
know the master of the sinful deeds committed and yet 
not the master of the ritual acts recommended ? If Atta 

14 Third Chapter-42. 
15 Attabaggo-5. 
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hás*to be protected by some other power how can it be 
said to be its own shelter and lord? We do indeed find 


much inconsistency and incoherence in the conceptions 


of Buddhism. If Atta be self-contained how can it suffer 
from the ieactions of something else ? 

The Buddha has always maintained a distinction betwéen 
two different types of actions, a distinction which appears 
at the beginning of this book. “Those who mistakenly 
consider worthless things to have value and things of value 
to be worthless, achieve nothing through their false imp- 
ressions."!" He has also declared which things are indeed 
worthless. However, he has not explained his reasons 
not told us who is the judge. It seems that we must ac- 
cept him as the final authority. Indirectly, the command 
appears thus, “To keep free from sin, to execute good work 
and remain pure at heart, are the orders of the Buddha’’.18 
In this connection it is said “The protection of the Buddha 
alone is safe and secure; by seeking that protection one 
can be free from all sortows."!? I wish to discuss this pro- 
tection that we are promised. In one verse we find, “As 
a flood can sweep away a sleeping village, so can death 
sweep away the pickers of the flowers of love and lust.??20 
Some one may well ask what will happen if the village is 
awake when the flood comes. Is it not swept away even 
SO? And if that be the case, may we not conclude that 


death will come whether we be lustful or not ? Why then 


should we take pains to check ourselves when we are drawn 


by the natural and instictive desites of the senses ? In ano- 
ther vetse we find, “As the ditt generated in iron weakens 
the iton itself so the evil wotk of a man leads him to a bad 
end."?* Again; we may very reasonably raise several ques- 


Tu Jamakabaggo-11. 
1g Buddhabaggo-5. 
19 Buddhabaggo- I4. 
” Puffabaggo-4. 
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tions. Is it right to say that dirt, that is the rust, weakens 

‘| iton, of is it not that the iron has become weak before the 
rust is formed? We must note also that the iron does 
not act to form rust--but only reacts. The action is that 
of an external agent. If the external agent intercourses 
with the iron it will have to react and that reaction can 
never be protected. Of course, it may be said that the 
rusting of the iron and the corresponding weakening of 
it are inter-dependent, just as the evil in the mind corres- 
ponds directly with its weakening. I cannot object to this 
suggestion but I would call attention to a remedy for these 
weakening effects and thus prove the inaccuracy of the 
Dhammapada. The suggested remedy is self—control; but 
what kind of self-control can the iron apply to prevent an 
external agent acting? It may put on a coat of paint, 
but in so doing it is taking help of a second external agent. 
Now let us examine the type of self control proposed for 
men. “He who does not believe in others, who knows 
the unborn, who has broken all ties, who is beyond worries 
and beyond desires-that person is perfect."?? It would seem 
that this self-protected man must not have faith in any 
external agent, must not associate himself with anything, 
must not even concern himself with any process of self- 
y protection. To go back to the analogy of the iron, I ask, 
| how is he going to put on a coat then? The dialectics of 

the Buddha goes completely down in this. 

Two very interesting points can be noted in the 
following three verses occurring consecutively. “There has 
never existed and will never exist a man who is worthy of 

° nothing but praise, nor one who merits nought but blame, 
If some man of considerable intelligence should’ choose 
| to praise somebody, day after day, as faultless, clever, un- 
| derstanding and well-mannered, then no one can degrade 
| him, just as a gold coin cannot be debased. Even the 
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Gods praise him and Brahma admires him.”?? I dopt un- 
derstand that if no one can be entirely without fault, how 
can an intelligent man act as though it were possible? The 
other point of interest is that the Buddha seems to accept 
gold as universally praised and incorruptible, i.e., he recog- 
nises the importance of materialistic things to man. This 
shows that he is forced to erect an unnatural barrier between 
man and his instinctive teactions befote he can declare, 
“If you look upon this world as you look upon a water 
bubble or a mirage, death will never look upon you."?4 The 
whole of the Dhammapada is full of such discrepancies. 
Dhammapada seems to advocate a form of escapism, 
but this type of escapism is not possible, and can only be 
comprehended in the light of a feeling of frustration, as 
will be seen from the following: “The good man abandons 
everything, the saint never talks of things which attract, 
Ie is never overwhelmed with joy ot in sortow, when they 
come."?5 The Buddha thinks that men can escape joy ot 
sorrow if they sever all connections with the world. But 
there can be no logical support for this principle of escape 
and abandonment, for how far can we go in our desire for 
escape ? If we seek the woods, the mountains, the sea or 
even the sky, in all cases we will have to depend on some 
material objects for our existence. Without these we could 
not live. Thus the principle of escape as suggested by the 
ne oocyte imde 
and support from oe What the uu Berg help 
one succeeded? in scitis off hi R youd Hap peo if o 
was left to shoulder p d pe rensbiligies agd re K- 
n? What end can be achieved 


TOME M 
p Ris Buddhistic conception of mankind at its perfect 
orm? If we have to put aside 


29 Kodhabag go-8, 9. 
ce Lokabaggo-. 
t Panditabaggo-§, 
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tical application of this principle, then, what “ideal is it that 
we must imagine? Turning from the ideal to the theore- 
tical, can the Buddha find any justification for a man’s dele- 
gating his responsibilities to another ? And can he possi- 
bly do this ? Why then is it said, “Detachment is above 
all the best, endurance is the method of achieving it and 
Nibbana is final."?6 It is obvious from the questions men- 
tioned above that this type of statements can only frighten 
people to the point of frustration. These are not answers 
of our questions but are admissions of defeat, otherwise 
we would not be advised to avoid or bear troubles which 
are felt only in dire frustration. The instinctive method 
is to select ways and means which promise the least stress, 
not with a view to escaping from the things which attract 
us and bearing troubles, but to attain those things which 
attract us with least trouble possible. 

Such are the teachings of the great religion of Buddh- 
ism. I see no point in selecting yet more examples, for 
I believe that I have indicated most of the different types 
of inaccuracies in the Buddhist ethics. I esteem the Buddha’s 
personality and his honest and intense search for an answer 
to man’s problems, but how many people can accept his 
conclusions ? There is much to be criticised in his inaccu- 
tate and incomplete study of nature and in his biased reason- 
ing. And one must not ignore the psychological factor 
which is present throughout his reasoning. Gautama’s 
early life affects his attitude throughout his teachings. He 
was very young when he left home, and no doubt suffered 
a great deal in his search after knowledge., May we not 
find here the underlying cause for his principle of abandon- 
ment and endurance? He came from an aristocratic 
family, and the effect of this background may bé traced 
in his work, for he did not believe that all men can attain 
the same heights, whether they wish it or not. He says, 
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“This world is full of darkness, it is given to very few to 
be able to see clearly; very few can ascend to heaven like 
a bird freed from a mesh."?? Again, he says, “Great men 
are not easily found. They are not born everywhere. The 
family in which such a person is born is very fortunate." 82 
According to the Buddha, manhood does not attain,a 
perfect form, but only by good fortune or luck. Apart 
from those few who had been endowed with good for- 
tune, man must walk in darkness and find no relief from 
his troubles. We find then, that Buddha's soultions are 
not solutions of problems as such, but merely good advice 


on a method of seeking happiness by means of superiority 
complex. 


——— 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF TRACING PRE-PANINIAN 
PORTIONS IN PANINIAN WORKS 


By RAM SHANKAR BHATTACHARYA 


(egit) 

Ir is a universally admitted fact that in India, each system 
of thought, before coming into light to its present form 
in a very sharp and broad outline, remains in a seedy and 
potential state and according to the development of proofs 
and the knowable categories, pertaining to that particular 
line of thought, the system gradually takes its definite shape 
with a solidity and distinctive character by the works of 
the exponents and afterwards the system runs as a distinctive 
science. 

This principle is common to all the philosophies and 
Grammar (mw) as wel. The origin of these systems 
is involved in obscurity and it may easily be presumed that 
before the works of the level-headed persons like; Gotama 
and Kanáda etc., many short or large treatises were com- 
posed and the above named sages gave the sciences a very 
sharp and distinct character by cs cities the doctrines 
comprehensively. 

But in the composing of these inter-related and inter- 
dependent works, each scholar would obviously come under 
the influence of his predecessors and it may aptly be said that 
later works are but developed forms of those of the pre- 
decessors. Developing does not mean that the later works 
will necessarily. be larger in forms, but (1) it will satisfy 
the requirement regarding the conceptual stage of that time, 
(2) its expressions will be more elaborate and fruitful! and 


———— ee 


1Sometimes Panini tried to ridicule his formers, „as is shown by 
Prakriya Sarvasva and Padamañjarī (Vol. I page 38). 
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soever.? , 

Here a fact is to be emphasised : In systems like 
Nyàya etc., in which the subject matter is to be dealt with 
and expounded at large, whether by establishing the catego- 
ries advocated by his Teachers or by refuting the views of 
the opponents, later exponents accepting only the senses and 
the subject matter (dealt with by the predecessor), endeavour 
to develop their systems by composing new works, but 
in this peculiar system of Grammar, later scholars not 
only will have to accept the senses and the subject matter, 
but also the terms and propositions, used by the formers, 
because in this particular system, words are regarded as 
objects and proofs as well, according to the famous dictum : 
TMM AT azea As aE aT; hence, it may 
reasonably be said that much portions of the later works 
in Grammar are in-corporated from the works of the 
predecessors. According to this rule, we may say that 
much portions of Panini’s works are also written by his 
predecessors, whose works wete accepted by Panini as 
authoritative. 

Some may raise the objection that Panini’s works: are 
tesults of his intuition (swa) as is clear from the statement 
Tinta i axe’, hence how can it be said that 
he accepted even the words of his ptedecessors. Is the 
composition of a new grammar, with a new character 
(aae amazt) not a direct proof of his unwillingness 
to the doctrines of his formers ? Our answer is in 
He negative, because : (1) Panini designated his work as 
aama which means that he dealt with the matter 


already dealt with by the predecessors (farrera amna); 


uL ef^ 


*From Nyasa (x 1 
s 42) we understand anini k e 
are some defects in the w that Pāņini knew that ther 


composed a new treatise, 
3 Kaka 4. 3. x15. 
4 C£. the remarks of Kzfj&z on 4- 2. 14. 
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orks of his predecessors, and this is why he 
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(2) In many Sütras he put the names of his predecessors - f 
| and in some places words like-araraimm. Had he possessed h 

| any indifference towards his predecssors, he would not 
| have mentioned the names. but the terms like ar, v& etc. 

which he had also done in some places. The qarataravet 

(accepting of proper names for onoris-cansa)—is aslo a clear 

proof of his following the footprints of his predecessors. 

| (3) Moreover, in old commentaries, we find clear statements? 
by which our assumptions become proved. 

| Now the purpose for a new composition is to be 

| discussed. We think that the reason for which all the 

Smrtis came into being after the composition of the uni- 

| versally accepted Manusmpti is also the cause of Panini's 

| new work. It may also be presumed that pre-Panini.n 

i works were also larger in forms with unnecessary details® 

and Panini made a tational compendium of these, which 
| was necessary for the intellectual development of that 
| time. This view is supported by the oft-quoted sayings 
like ai q? simum etc." Moreover, I venture to think 
that Panini's own purpose was to prepare the grammatical 
faculties in such a scientific manner by which all fruitless 
and defective portions may come in disuse and new Verbal 

| Usages would also be justified. If any one cares to 

compare without prejudice the distinguishing features of 

Panini with those of his predecessors he would come to 


the said conclusion. 
It may be asked: Why did Panini accept the terms : 
and propositions used by his predecessors ? The answer 


—— 


| Sagar yaqafaaaisar (Vide Bhasya on 7. x. 18). 
F) afaa afa a frai: AART, IANA qu (Kafka 1. 2. 51) 
6 See apt ATEA ar RIN by Y. Mimansaka. 


| 

| , Cf. the remark of Bhattoji in aR on r. 1. 27. 
| 8] have already dealt with the special features of Panini in comp- 
| 
| 


atision with those of his predecessors in a separate paper published 
in the Sanskritaw, A Sanskrit Magazine of Ayodhya. ` i 
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is that by accepting the pre-existing usages, the students will - 


find less obstacle and they will have to spend less energy 
and time in becoming familiar with these terms. Moreover 
in Sanskrit Literature we often find a tendency of using 
words already used by the predecessors. An example of 
this notion may be found in the Bhdsya on the Vartika:§ 
fad qaaa where Patafjali expressly told us that the 
use of the term fg is according to the use of “awg” a 
compilation work on Paninian system by Vyadi. Moreover 
many commentators attributed some aphorisms of Panini 
to his predecessors directly. Hence, we can take it as an 
established fact that there are portions of the predecessors 
in the works of Panini which may.be distinguished and 
separated by proper principles. 

Before describing the principles of tracing pre- 
Paninian portions, it is to be understood by all that all the 
pte-Paninian Grammatical works have almost been lost 
and wel? get at present some stray sayings quoted in 
different commentaries of great or less authority. Opinions 
of pte-Paninian Acaryas are also referred to by later works. 
Tt is also clear that the authors, who quoted the words of 
ancient authorities, may not have actually seen the works 
of pre-Paninian Teachers but they got these sayings through 
their tradition (aaa), which cannot preserve the actual 
ES for a very long period.!! Under these circumstances, 
it is very difficult to vetify our results with the pre-Paninian 


Works. I will prove my results by inference and adequate 
remarks of past scholars. 


* qqa 
€ 


See Structure of Astadhyay?. 


"Though the writer ha ith i 
; y s enough faith in Indian tradition for 
its power of preserving Truthe for a long period, yet there are plenty 


oi exam tbich i 

d COSS by E can be proved that the later exponents quoted 
ae ers not isi 

clear fact which should be acc e pu ra un dta mios 
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Now the question arises : Is there any way by which 
it may be deemed as how much portions in Paninian works 
are copied from the works of his predecessors or had Panini 
left any sign by which his loan may be ascertained ? No 
doubt this is a very grave question. The following pages 
are meant to deal with this question briefly. 

First Principle—lf any one can ascertain the style 
of any author, then he can say easily how many 
portions are imitated by the author from the works of 
the formers, which is inevitable for any author of any 
science. We are fortunate enough that we get some state- 
ments which describe the style of Panini. Patafijali speaks 
of a peculiar tendency of Panini as under—uur fg amie 
ae werd aq gadaa gemwrtiw wwfasfu, wats ge aug 
Here Ácürya means Páninil?. This shows that Panini had 
a habit of compiling rules of the same character (geaetidfiar) 
at one place. From this statement we can plainly draw 
the conclusion that if in any place of entire Paninian works, 
compiled categories differ in character (arf), then that 
particular portion is absolutely non-Paninian, i.e. Panini 
had copied that very portion from the works of his pre- 
decessors. It will be grave consideration to determine 
the portions where categories of different characters have 
been compiled in Astadhydyi 4 but one capital example is 
being set here from  Pànini's Dhdtupatha. Here un- 
accented root fat is read with the accented  roots.!5 
Now, according to our said rule, we can attribute 


12 Vide Bhaya on GAA wa (srfgm 3) _ 

18 Nageía Bhatta says in Udyora that here Acárya means siu: 
Seqguq: which is quite wrong, because in the Mahabhdgya Acarya 
always means Panini. 

14 Vide my Sanskrit Paper ASETEA TAAL — TA TH 
in WIWaAATAT a magazine of Govt. Sanskrit College, Banaras, 

15 Vide Dhatupatha Root No. 236 
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* this portion to pre-Páninian Acatyas, because this is a portion 
where categories of different characters are compiled. My 
readers will be astonished to know that Ksiraswami, a famous 
commentator on the Dhétwpitha,16 had ascribed such pot- 
tions as being written due to qd«mmrzw (deference to the 
former Acàryas). ‘ 
Here we can also say that if we can compile sentences 
describing the style of Panini, then we can easily determine 
how many portions were composed by Panini. It is 
said that faaa: qR: amea aao: 17 je. Panini was 
fond of special rules and Sarvavatman, author of the 
Katantra, of general rules. Can this sentence help us to 
determine Panini’s own Sütras ? Can it be said that most 
of the fatsqas (special rules) are composed by Panini ? 
Sometimes modern commentators also note the style of 
Panini as is clear from the statement aaie ar (Sabda- 

ratna on 7. 2. 22, Proudha Manorama of Haridiksit.) 
Second Principlk—Panini was very fond of brevity 
(emma), hence, it can be admitted that Panini would not 
use any sort of finite verbs. If at any time, it is admitted 
that some verbs are essential, it can yet be boldly said that 
vetbs like aka, aaf etc., are quite useless in a sutra. If 
ae EE e PEN pedem any sūtra, then that 
ca ae ah n NCATE. HINES 
Hed it been wiles » ES pee es A 
aS qrg gi anA, " $ Pap e uu pe 
Were 19 Ua c one in sütra: va-mm- 

e. 

a ee ee Kind may be found in the 
aks . otding to the style of Panini, 
published shops of this article is editing this work, and it will be 


1? Vide Durgadasa’s co 
B3 A G5. 

19 I2 $4. ° 

n5 I 40. 


mmentary on the Mugdhabodha, sutra 920. 
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it should have been written as: ‘ asitstyaimt fefe. Such 
süttas ate to be attributed to such Acaryas as used finite 
verbs in their aphoristic sayings. In this particular case, 
it may also be deemed that aayaimafea ya were of recent 
origin, and errat were common from ancient. time, hence 
Panini expressed his notion in the present tense (sqsma). 

Third Principle—It may be deemed that opinions of 
the ancient Aciryas were denoted by Panini in the same form 
as were written by the Acaryas themselves. In the sūtra 
argar: 2? we can say that Acárya Apiéali also wrote his 
aphoristic saying as ai aff or at least these two words were 
present in his sütra of this kind. If it is accepted as a true 
fact, then we can say that yaigrt aq is pre-Paninian. 

In this connection we can recall a of<atar of Panini's 
predecessors : witarearyqarat Bafa: as anu E gan: 
where gq- is used. This is also a direct proof 
of the pre-Paninian existence of the wamm ay. Here we 
can also say that all the words in this qfewir are also 
pte-Paninian and hence, sütras relating to them may also 
be pte-Paninian mostly in their forms. 

Such results may also be drawn from: the opinions 


of other Ácàryas quoted in 245/445y4yi. From the sutra 


21This view is also accepted by the learned author of the Struc- 
ture of Astadhyay?. 

22 6, 1. 92. 

23All authors of Sanskrit language use the term $ff before any 
proper name, written to quote one’s opinion, and the name is written 
in the nominative case as SrafexqfxKr IAE: (Ved. Sa. 1.4.22) xfs- 
af aafaa gaa: (Nirukta) afafa sft Afra: (Saikhya 
Sūtra 6th ch.). Panini had ignored that style totally. He writes as 
silage (8. 5. 21) and not ala fq TA: I think that this peculiarity 
has a clear significance i.c. Panini, when quoting others’ opinions, took 
the actual words as far as possible and not the opinions only. 
The term gf denotes mere opinion, and this is why he rejected it. 
Moreover, it is also to be understood that in Philosophical systems, 
sense may be conveyed even through different words, but in Grammar 
mere terms are also of great importance. Hence Panini rejected 
the word fa only to denote that he not only is quoting the opinion 
but as far as possible the words also. This problem is discussed at 
length in my Hindi Paper * FATT Ararat 3 sft oft ar paa. 
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HE aiea, it can be said that the word ag was also 
used by Gàrgya and Gālava. Hence we can draw the 
conclusion ‘that sedi efai? is also a pre-Paninian sūtra. 
Similarly in accordance with the sūtra ata} mima? we can 
say that crease?’ is also a pre-Paninian aphorism. 

If we consider the sütras in which some predecessors’ 
names ate written, in the manner described above, then 
we can get plenty of materials regarding pre-Paninian Gram- 
mats. Here the principle is. only discussed by which 
scholars may draw results from all such sitras. 

Fourth Principle—It may be said that the sittas, 
in which no faafia is operated, ate pte-Paninian, because 
Panini, who is celebrated as gaqucatsaraissatae would not 
use such afaaftas (without case-endings) words as is done 
in the sütra amaftst 428 etc, It is a siitra copied from those 
Acatyas, who also used such afrafiae terms in their works. 

Similarly, we can say that sütras in which staff 
wotds are used are also pre-Paninian. It is not at all 
understood why Panini should use such improper case- 
endings. We find many examples of this type in Vedic 
literature, and. hence, it can be rightly conceived that such 
uses were common in those Grammatical works which 


Were composed in such ancient period, because at that time - 


scholats were familiar with such improper case-endings. If 
it 1s accepted as a true fact, | 


Pted then such sütras?? will obviously 
be pre-Paninian. Examples 


Be i of this principle are to be found 
in sutras 3-3-96,3-4-97 etc, 2 


? Similarly we can sa 


Si y that 
of Tia is surely a pre-Paninian. 


the sütra, in which there is a ‘fault 
: PR Panini had : 
t 3 ad not lett 
Un oa er and wherever he left SEN soie 
c.as simu through the Thraas of his sūtra. There- 


fore, we ca ; : 
inner dU. a na E indiany TIPOS. Sutra without any 
€n that sütra has surely a pre-Paninian origin. 
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It is a common fact that semfafa should follow 
qadt fafa. But there ate many süttas where qt faufea 
is used in place of wed: fanha. The learned" author of 
the book Structure of Astddhydyi, had assigned such sütras as 
pre-Paninian. But it is not definite who was that Acarya 
whose sütras ate being copied by Panini when he used 
edt fafa in place of qst faufaa. Here I can say that the 
tradition, recalled by Panini as srai, used such sütras 
in its works, which can directly be proved from the sūtra 
giro: seat ga qxedua 339, I have already told that Panini 
quoted the opinions of his predecessors through the same 
words, as were written by them. Hence, it is clear that 
arm Tradition used gfw: in the yest fanfa though it 
should be qsari fanfa according to Panini’s process. 

Fifth Principh—Mettical  sütras are also to be 
designated as pre-Paninian. It is a clear fact that all sorts 
of works are written in verses in India, even sciences like 
Mathematics also. Some ancient works on Grammar, 
Written in verses, are yet available. Had Panini liked that 
poetty-style, he would also have composed his work in 
vetses. Denying that famous style is a clear proof that 
* metrical sütras'?! are not-composed by Panini himself but 
are copied from the works in which mettical sütras were 


written. Though it is also a common fact that sometimes 


prose-like expressions become verses by chance, yet this 


reason cannot be applicable to all the metrical sütras of 


A stadhyayi. 
Sixth Principle—It is found that one word is used 


in different senses in different sütras causing thereby 
—————— 

305. 1, 90. jos 

31 The famous metrical sūtra in Astd. is * qs emm: Tar 
Go Bo 25), which is in daeta Metre. There are vety few instances 
Of metricalsütras. If any work is written in verses then some useless 
words will also be accepted for metrical purposes, which Panini, 


lover of brevity, could not accept, Haradatta, commenting on the 
Kasika 7. 1. 18. showed one~capital example of such fault, r 
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misynderstanding in determining the correct meaning of 
a word. The term ag is used in various senses in different 
sütras?? and the word ster in various senses.? In such 
places correct meaning cannot be understood without any 
éxternal help. The reason of such perplexing use is this 
that Panini utilised all the works of his former Acáryas, and 
each Ácárya, used a term for one sense, though the same 
term was used by a second Acàárya in a different sense 
(which is quite possible and common), and because Panini 
used the words also used by his predecessors, hence in 
Paninian works, we find one word in various senses. 
Because in Panini’s time pre-used words were in vogue 
and because Panini thought that area faasea fe 
wes, hence he did not hesitate to use one word 
in different senses.34 
Seventh Principle—It is a common fact that one Te- 
chnical Term is enough to denote one single sense and no 
author uses two Technical Terms for one patticular sense 
generally in one work onone subject, Many terms for one 
Technical sense are direct proofs that those terms ate in- 
vented by various Ácáryas. It is quite needless for one 
Acàrya to use vatious technical terms for one single sense, 
Whereas we see in Asid. that the terms ar, FITT, 
ama etc. ate used in one single sense. Patafijali submit- 
ted his reason for such use as adaaurfeag dé spen; a7 ÀF 
Tar a aaa We think that various Technical Terms 
ie PE ed PY various Acatyas, and because their terms became 
familiar in Panini’s time, hence Panini accepted those 
terms. £ á i 
Eee e uM that many Toneanu] words 
‘SO denote that such sütras ate not written 


3? Vide sūtras 
i 4. 2. 60, 4. 3, 
33 Vide sūtras 2, A, AB nae on 


% I have dealt with this i 
AU problem in my Sanskrit Book * siaa- 
MAT aT Aaa Avia: * to be published shortly. 
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by one author. But this may not be true, because in out 
verbal usages we use many non-technical terms for one 
sense and none can question if one learned author uses more 
than one word for one single sense. But this rule varies, 
in the case of Technical Terms. 

Panini had adopted various ways to operate one single 
action. To denote amqie he used various ways e.g. (1) 
using the term afz (2) using the term s¥ft (3) using 
agaaa (plural number) and (4) using the word gf in 
different sütras. Are these four separate styles invented by 
Panini alone ? I think that many styles are direct proofs 
tegarding their adoption by different Acaryas. But now 
it is quite impossible to ascertain as to which of these styles 
should be attributed to Panini and which to his pre- 
decessots. 

Eighth Principl—Thete are some sütras in which 
some words are used without any adequate result, and com- 
mentatots observe that such words are not fruitful in that 
sūtra in which the word exists and the word is sw i.e. 
it has significance in later sütras.9 Such sütras cannot 
be Paninian atall. These sütras may be pre-Paninian and 
such fruitless words had proper significance in ancient 
works also. As the style of Panini for the composition 
of a new work is different from that of his predecessors, 
and in spite of this, if he accepts sūtras of his Teachers, then 
it is clear that in his composition all words would not bear 
proper significance. : 

. There are some peculiar words in certain sütras, for 
the justification of which atasa faga: (this corrupt form 
of the word is correct as it is used in the sūtra by the Acarya) 
is said by the commentators.?9 Such kinds of sütras ate also 
to be designated as pre-Paninian, as there is no justification 


35 Vide Bhagya on 3.1, 107- : 
38 Vide Bhdgya on 3. 4. Go etc. 
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fotesuch uncommon use in a book written in popular speech , 
(fraa). In ancient times such kinds of usages wete 
common and hence, it is quite reasonable that sütras 
with such words ate written by pre-Paninian Acáryas and 
Panini accepted them as he was personal very fond of 


© 


such usages. 
With the help of the principles described above, one 


can easily ascertain the real gift of Acirya Panini. We have 
only discussed about the pre-Paninian materials, but we 
should accept that Panini had also applied his own intellect 
fot composing anew work. Obviously Panini had introduced 
many new features which were not incorporated in the works 
of his Acaryas. Until and unless we will be able to ascertain 
the actual work of Panini, it is useless to inquire about pre- 
Paninian materials in Panini’s works. We will deal with 
this particular point in future. 
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NINE GEMS OF THE COURT OF MAHARAJA 
BHAVASIMHA OF REWA 


By A. H. Nizamı 


In his Descriptive Catalogue of the Sarnskrit Manus- 
ctipts in the collections of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 
VII Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasada Shastri notices a Ms. 
of Somadeva’s Kathdsaritsagara to which are appended 100 
&lokas, on the genealogy and couftiers of the patron of the 
sctibe who says, in the post colophon statement, in the first 
part of the Kathd. text that the transcription of that part 
was done by Rüpani Sarma at the instance of “ King Sri 


Bhàvasirnha." Again, he says that Bhavasimha acquired 


from Kasmira a copy of the Kathdsaritsdgara, got it revised 
by court scholars and transcribed by Rupani Sarma? who 
added these verses of his own composition for the en- 
tertainment of “courtiers, Brahmans (as well as of) Bhava- 
sitnha ”3 * on the full moon day of the bright half of Bhadra 
in the. year 1735 of the Vikrama era" (A.D. 1678). The 
ptesent manuscript, the only known copy, would seem to 
be dated Samvat 1869 A.D. 1812 (Post Colophon in the 
second part of the Kathi text.) The genealogical vetses, 
printed verbatim in the catalogue under reference! were fitst 
brought to the notice of scholars by the late Dr. Har Dutta 
Sharma? and utilized by the present writer for his paper on 
the ‘Genealogical Sources of the Baghela Dynasty of Rewa’, 
submitted to the 9th Indian History Congress, Annamalainagar, 
December, 19459. The verses were paraphrased into Hindi 


1No. 5398. 3 
2 loka 88. 

a Ś, 98. 

4 pp. 309-22. 

5 Krishnaswami Commemoration Volume, pp. 48-54. 
9 Proceedings pp. 150-53. : E 
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by Randit Nand'Kishore Post-Acharya in 1938 for Shri (Rai . 


Bahadut) Brajendranath Chatutvedi then Finance Minister, 
Rewa State. This translation has been thoroughly revised 
and recast for the Baghelkhand (now Vindhya) Historical 
Records Commission by my friend, Pandit Chintamani Mala- 
viya, M. A., who has also prepared an English summary 
on which the present papet is based. The verses are await- 


ing publication by the Commission as ‘Vaghela Vansaiir . 


with translation, introduction and notes, on behalf of the 
Government of Vindhya Pradesh. 

With the publication of the Virabhdnidaya’ scholars 
are now well-acquainted with the early genealogy of the 
illustrious Baghela house of Rewa which is the most 
authentic and earliest known account as given in that Kavya. 
Hete we are not concerned with the origin of the Baghelas 
of Rewa which Riipani traces back to Karnadeva of Gujarat. 
The fourth scion of the family after Karna, Vigaladeva, tose 
to fame under the Bhat king of Kalifijar.8 This corresponds 
to a well-known tradition also recorded in later State gene- 
alogies by the Khasqalams of the Rewa court who, for the 
Hs time, introduce Vyàghradeva (Bagh Rao of the Guja- 
rati chroniclers) as the anonymous hero of the Baghela clan 
immediately prior to Katnadeva, E 
e oe oe e heto of the LACE HD 
invincible), the killer "m Em " pee e 
offered an excell] à iris P Eoo, seems E 

«nt subject for 


fancy. / 

2 i As many as twenty-two stanzas,’ devoted by Rüpani 
s celebrated ruler, temind us of 4 contemporary ac- 

count in the Virg 


a abhadra Campi of Padmanabha Mista.19 Like 


e 


the exercise of poetic 


? Under the auth 
Press, Lucknow, 1938. 
OR ae. 
° 37-58. 
"OC 7-8, 16; V. I, 6-28. 
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Padmanabha again, Ri pani extols in ten of these verses» the 
loftiness of the Bindhava-giti held by Ramachandra adding, 
likewise, thatthe sacred Prayaga was included in his domi- 
nions.? Rūpaņi refers, besides, in five verses, to “the kings’ 
city" (Rámanagar) “in the vicinity of Bandhava’’, which 
may be identified with Rampur, five miles to the east. The 
retirement of Ramachandra (by far the greatest Baghela ruler) 
from his capital, Gahora (Karvi tahsil of Banda district, 
United Provinces), to Bàndhavagarh!^ during the latter half 
of his reign!? gave it a political and strategical importance 
and a reputation for invincibility so that “Bandhogarh’ has 
ever since remained the proud possession of the Baghelas. 
To the Mughal historians the Baghela was “Zamiadar-i- 
Bandho’ and bards and court poets continued to style him 
as ‘Bindhopati’ or Bandhavesh even after Rewa had become 
the capital in the time of Vikramaditya,1® the great-grand- 
father of Bhavasirnha, the patron of Rüpani. 

Bhàvasimha (1675-94) ‘the lord of Bandhava’ and the 
ruler of Rewa was born of Antpasimha’s queen, Kamala 
(second Rani)!” in Sarn. 1707=1650 A.D. He was a prince 
—handsome, accomplished and generous, whom Rupani 
gives the proud credit of sheltering the needy in the diffi- 
cult times of the Age of Kali and the suzerainty ofthe 
Yavana lord of Dilli, chastiser of the ‘twice-born’18 
The emperor was, however, friendly to Bhavasimha, 
as Rüpani would have us believe?’ for we know that Bha- 
vasimha's father, Anüpasimha (1651-75), was a 3-hazati 


11 40-49. 

12 $, 55-58. 

13 Ś, 50-54. 

14V, Campü I, 16 

15C. 1577- 

16 Circa 1602. 

17 Sirnetin: State Genealogies. 
18S. 77. f 

19 § E 
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mansabdár who had rendered meritorious services to the « 


period were increasing, and who would be loth to meddle 
withthe placid contentment of a loyal vassal. But the irresis- 
tible pressure of Chatrasal Bundela, the bold and audacious 
defier of imperial authority, had forced the Baghelas to te- 
tire into the shell of self defence and Rewa was hard put 
to it, for half a century, to prevent territorial encroachments 
at the hands of the Bundelas. The boundary of Rewa 
State in 1678 had, therefore, shtunk on the north-west to 
what Rüpani defines? after the chiefs of Kothi, Nagod and 
Sohawal had all but acceded to Panna and the Baghela hold 
over Gahora must have been precarious. The Rewa house 
was well-connected by marriage during this period. Of 
the nine odd queens of Anüpasiha one was a daughter 
of Rao Satrusal Hada of Bindi and among his own daugh- 
ters, one had been given.in marriage to Kunwar Ràmi- 
sitnha, heir-appatent of Mirza Raja Jaisimha Kachwaha of 
Amber. Of Bhàvasimha's own mattriages—nineteen odd— 
the first was concluded with Ajab Kunwari, daughter of 
Rana Rajasirnha of Udaipur, while his own daughter, Maha- 
lachhmi, was given away to Kunwar Sürajmal, heir of the 
Rana’s son, Raja Bhimasirnha, founder of the Banera Raj. 
Yet these dynastic mattiages wete of no a 
fortune which never comes alone. 

son and the adoption of the second son 
Thākura of Semaria, gave rise to a 
which contributed, not a | 


€ 


vail against mis- 
Bhavasirnha had no 
of his next brother, 
succession dispute 
d D DAN ittle, to the future disintegration e 
i te. This adopted youth, Aniruddhasimha, met 
with a fatal accident when his heir-apparent, Avadhüta, : 
7 Not even one year old at a time when the power of 
ae p at its Su the Bundela aggression culmina- 
3 © sicge of Rewa by Hirde Sah and its temporary 
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occupation. All this befell after the death of Bhavasitiaha, 
nevertheless his uneventful reign marks the post-meridian 
of the Baghela sun of power. Bháàvasimha's own sense 
of frustration would seem to have found solace, on the 
one hand, in his poligamous zeal and, on the other hand, 
in his devotion to religion (performance of sacrifices, build- 
ing of temples, consecration of images) and patronage of 
Brahmana scholars like those praised in such fulsome style 
by Rüpani Sarma. That Bhavasirnha was a “foremost 
devotee of Rama"?! and a propitiator of fire?? accords well 
with his reputation as an orthodox Vaisnava for whose 
protection Rüpani specially invokes the blessings, besides 
the usual gods, of Vindhyavasini, the titulary goddess of 
the Vindhya countty. 

What we ate concerned with in this paper are the 
nine courtiers of Bhavasimha whom  Rüpani takes special 
pains to eulogise—six scholars, one personal servant, one 
capitalist, and one minister. His notices? are summarized 
below in the order followed by him, our purpose being 
to introduce to the readers the scholars patronized by Bhava- 
simha who is said to have been himself “expert in poetty, 
narrative and arts"?^ and “a protector of good men.’”° 

1. Balakrishna, prince among scholats, was well 

versed in the various branches of learning, ocean 
of courage, generosity, profundity and gentle 
nature, unique in beauty, expert in discrimina- 
tion and showerer of the nectar of speech.?6 
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Kishora, was a- ‘Cakora’ (partridge) to the moon- 
like knowledge, wiiner of the hearts of disting- 
uished scholars, string to the gems of profound 
erudition and gentility and free from impiety.?? 
Govardhana V. japeyi, with a fancy for ornaments, 
was devoted to literature, and well versed in 
Logic.?8 

Lalamani, foremost among the western Gaudas, 
casket to the gem-like knowledge, ocean of 
gentleness and praiseworthy courage, nectar- 
tongued, Brhaspati in intellect, well up in the 
lore of the Sdmaveda, learned in the ‘Kauthuma’ 
school of Chandogya (Upanisad), a devotee of Hari, 
was a favourite of the king.29 


Anpagavi, another favourite, was a thunderbolt 
to the mountain of disputants, excelling poets 
in his wealth of speech, Bhàravi in poetic genius, 
propitiator of fire by his daily offerings, and 
lion to roam about through the forest of litera- 
ture and leatning.30 


Kamalanayana, the southetn scholar, drunk deep 
in the entire Vedic knowledge, foremost among 


good men, of noble patentage, benefactor of 
others, was skilled in all the arts and crafts.31 


Gopinatha, unprecendentedly rich, desired, as it. 


Wete, to gain a hold over the king by his merits 
and by conduct pleasing to the king 


Koda? the betel-keeper, foremost in putting off 
the royal armour, with his desires fulfilled on 


œ o co S 
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account of his being extremely beloved, was Ca 
de friend of the’ king.?? E 


- 9. Jagammagi, among the ministers, was sun to the 
lotus-like subjects, amulet of protection to the 
| king, putsuer of wholesome policy, foremost 
; among the wise, effulgent like the sun, ornament 
| to the earth by his protection of the people. 
| A preliminary survey of records, made in Rewa town 
by the Baghelkhand (now Vindhya) Historical Records Co- 
mmission has revealed the existence of the descendants of 
« | most of these scholars of Bhavasirnha’s court but no liter- 
aty production from their pen has so far come to light. 
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| YEAR’S WORK IN MODERN INDIAN 3 
c LANGUAGE STUDIES 


BENGALI AFTER 1948—No. 2. 


By AMAR MUKERJI 


| Ravinpra JivANi O RABINDRASAHITYA PRA\ESHAK, 
Vol. 2: by Prabhat Kumar Mukhopadhyaya; Visva- 
Bharati Granthalaya, 6/3 Dwarkanath Tagore Lane, 
Calcutta. 1948. 


The 2nd edition of the second volume of Mr. Mukho- 
padhyaya’s projected biography of Tagore in three volumes 
is not only a completely revised and enlarged edition of 
the earlier book, published many years ago, but is in a way 
the most comprehensive account of the age in which the 
Poet lived. Not only this, for Mr. Mukhopadhyaya has 
given full consideration to all the latest researches that 
have been done on Tagore and to all his letters and other 
personal papers which have appeared in the vernacular and 
English press after his death. 

Naturaly enough, the present account of Rabindra- 
| nath's literary activities between his fortieth and fifty-se- 
| venth years has to extend to five hundred pages: the more 
so in view of the fact that, besides describing the various 
| kinds of movements with which the Poet was directly and 
| indirectly associated, Mr. Mukhopadhyaya has also given 
| us the genesis of many of the poems, plays and novels that 
Tagore wrote in the period under survey. For instance, 
while dealing with the new phase of Tagore’s novel writ- 
ing, we have been told how Chokher Bali and Nastanidhi 
had come to be written, while in the sections on Sarodo#- 
Sava and the English Gitaiijali, we ate given vivid pictures 
of the creative impulses that drove Tagore to practice such 
varied forms of literary art. Examples can be multiplied : 
of the writing of Ba/z&a, Phalgunt, Caturanga, Ghare Baire 

427 
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andethe English books Nationalism and Personality. The « 
section on English Gililjali. would remove many wrong 
notions that are current about the genesis of that book, 
while the chapter on Bal KZ contains such extracts from not- 
so-well-known letters that we get an altogether new view 
of the poet’s creative fervour. : 
In all instances the fact remains that Mr. Mukhopa- 
dhyaya has spared no pains to look into all known and 
unknown material on Tagore before he has formed his 
judgement on his multifarious works. It is here, if one 
may at all find a flaw in this book, that Mr. Mukho- 
padhyaya has now and then erred on the point of 
holding an extreme opinion but this has been more than 
made up by the biographical amd bibliographical informa- 
tion that has been given. It is true that, as in the section 
on Phalguni, for instance, quotations from Thompson and 
others are slightly out of place as these land the author in 
the arena of hotly contestable critical Opinion; but then 
these can be justified if one looks into the subtitle of the 
book which is “introduction to Tagores works”. The combi- 
nation of two such purposes makes the task difficult and 
if Mr. Mukhopadhyaya has chosen to omit nothing from 
his biography, the benefit of it is that the future scholar 
will have before him valuable material culled probably 
during the life-time of Tagore and published when many 
of his friends and associates are still alive. Such an app- 
foach naturally gives an authenticity to the book which, 
eyen if it does not state the official views of the Visva-Bhd- 
rati (the authór says so in the preface), has at least the stamp 
of the Vifra-Bhzrag as the publisher. A 
and cnp MOM nnt of, Taoa 
aya’s present bomo E um ae ieee 
come, and we eagerly look Old its field for generations to 
« “OLY 100K forward to the final volume. 
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. JANAGANER — RasmDnaNaTH : by Sudhir Kar, Signet 
d Press, 12 Bankim Chatterji Street, Calcutta ; 1948. 


Almost as a reply to the view held in certain quarters 
that the aristocrat Tagore did not understand the common 
man, Mt. Kar's present book will bean eye-opener to many. 
As a close associate of Tagore during the last days of his 
life, Mr. Kar had known the poet’s ideals well enough to 
state categorically that in his songs and political essays, 
| in his Vfva-Bharat; and in his novels and dramas, the Poet 
| had not only evinced considerable sympathy for the poor 
and the down-trodden but had suggested definite ways 
and means for removing their troubles. 

In seven well written essays that make this book, 
Mr. Kar has studied the various phases of Tagore’s creative 
work from the point of view of finding out how much 
consideration he had shown to the masses, and the author 
has successfully used the published and unpublished works 
| of Tagore to convince us that if Tagores music is instinct 
| with the appeal of the folk song, his poetry abounds in 
messages for the masses, and his political essays study their 
difficulties in their complete social bearings. Some of the 
quotations that Mr. Kar has put together throw new light 
| on the poetic achievements of Tagore, while the last sec- 
| tion Janaganer Majhe Rabindranath brings to the book the 


touch of a vivid petsonal appeal. One only wished that 
Mr. Kar was able to remove the impression that Tagore , 
wtote poetry only for the masses which an unwary reading 
of the book leaves behind; a short section emphasising the 

 totality of Tagore's genius would have màde Mr. Kar's 

= .point of view beyond any chances of being misunderstood. 
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RABINDRANATH (PrATHAM Parva): by Ashoke Sen; H. . 


Sitkar and Sons, 3 A Library Road, Kalighat, Calcutta 
26, 1949. j 

Mr. Sen’s present book should not be taken as system- 
atte study ‘either of a petiod of Rabindranath’s poetty or 
of a particular phase of it. On the other hand Mr. Sen 
has chosen at random some poems of Tagore to be consi- 
dered under three heads: (1) Tagore as the worshipper 
of beauty (ii) his use of movement in poetry and (iii) his 
Puravi which Mr. Sen treats as a landmark in the poet's 
career. 

The consequence is that quite often Mr. Sen’s treat- 
ment is sketchy and his view-point vitiated for lack of evi- 
dence. In the section on Tagore’s idea of Beauty, Mr. Sen 
has contented himself with a few platitudes, while again 
in the section on Tagore’s dynamics of thought, the author 
has er ded with a quotation from C. E. M. Joad to show 
that Tagore almost completely believed in Bergson’s theoty 
of the èlan vital. Fot illustrating the former, Mr. Sen has 


given a cursory explanation of some such poems as Pärni- 


ma, Citra, Utvafi and Vijayini without giving the least con- 
sideration to what Tagore 


himself wroteon Beauty; for deve- 
loping the second stand—point, short notes on Duhsamaya 
and on some poems from Balik are added. What is pet- 
haps more suggestive is the scientific evidence that Mt. 
Sen has brought in to explain some poems of Ba/z£4 and 
the quotations from Russel, and Longwell and Flint are 
interesting in this tegatd. It is here that Mr. Sen has given 
2 Suggestion for some future scholar to work upon: to 
show how contemporaty scientific knowledge came to in- 
fluence‘ the poetic thought and imagery of Tagore. 
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|, RABINDRA SAmiTfADARSA: by Prabasjivan Choudhury’: ~ 
=e Samskrti Baithak, 17, Panditia Place, Calcutta. .1949. 
Rabindranath’s theory of literature is the subject 
matter of this short, yet interesting volume where, for the 
first time Mr. Choudhury puts before us a synoptic view 
of what Tagore understood by ‘literature’, and of its connec- 
tion with humanity, truth, beauty, the Good, and science. 
In the Poet’s idea of literature, the predominant notion was 
that literature enables us to achieve a close contact with 
| the universal, the greater world of men and Nature, and 
once this is accepted, it is no more difficult to see man not 
merely as an individual but as a part of a greater order. 
It is here that the understanding of men should be preceded 
by the understanding of Man; in fact, a complete under- 
standing of literature is possible only when the author as 
well as the reader have seen in themselves deep flashes of 
self-revelation and understanding. Science, so far as it 
tries to dichotomise this understanding, is an intrusion in 
literature but the moment it contributes to the fuller under- 
standing of the humankind, science has its contribution 
to make. Accepting this limitation, literature is partly ^ 
aided by science towards the complete appreciation of | 
| 


i Truth and Beauty, though Tagore believed that these ulti- 
| mately lead to Mangala. With Tagore this idea is not, 
| as Mr. Choudhury rightly emphasises, an ethical idea but 
rather, as Tagore felt it, the most fundamental idea without 
which all great literature would lose its final justification 
for existence. Literature is a source of joy to us because 
of this, and the individual talent does not merely contribute 
to the making of the tradition but is made by it as 
well. ? : 
These are some of the issues that Tagore had discu- 
| ssed in his vatious statements on literature, and it must be 
said to the credit of Mr. Choudhury that he has rescued 
these from apparent oblivion towards the making of an 
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- outline of Tagore’s theory. of literature’ Written in Eng- 


lish, the book would have placed Tagore in the category 
of some of the most important literary theorists of his age. 


Smrti KATHA : by Upendranath Gangopadhyaya; D. M. 
Library, 42, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 1951. 

The present volume of Mr. Gangopadhyaya's remi- 
niscences, while giving us an intimate picture of the first 
quarter of the twentieth century, incidentally describes the 
background against which the author himself, a distingu- 
ished Bengali novelist, rose into literary eminence. For a 
middle-class Bengali who was observing the life of the 
age in which Upendranath grew, it was difficult to discover 
anything like a romance of events but then Mt. Gangopa- 
dhyaya’s mind was saturated in its own romance and its 
desire to create. The intensity of these can be felt when 
one reads through this lively account which, fortunately 
for us, also provides us with a vividly penetrating descrip- 
tion of Saratchandra’s emergence as a novelist. Not only 
this; we get here a glimpse of the mind of the earlier Sarat- 
chandra whose primary ambition, for a while, was to be- 
come an essayist fitst and a novelist afterwards. Inciden- 


tally enough, we also get in this book an interesting record 
of the literary ideals of t 


liar approach that Suresh 
Saratchandra? "Garzirabn. 
cences should therefore s 
the future chronicler of 


he yeats 1900-1915 : in the pecu- 
Samajapati and Phani Pal had to 
Mr. Gangopadhyaya's reminis- 
upply some valuable material to 
modern Bengali literature. ` 
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Janper  DrxHEcHr, vol. 1: by Hemendra Kumar ~ 


Roy: New Age Publishers Ltd. 22, Canning - Street, 
Calcutta. 1951. 


Mr. Hemendra Kumar Roy is one of the eldest litte- 
rateures of Bengal and so his account of the persons he has 
met over a long span of years is bound to include anecdotes 
of several men and women of literary and dramatic distinc- 
tion. This was because Mr. Roy had freely moved in a 
large society of literary persons some of whom were then 
at the height of their literary reputation while others were 
still struggling in their nonage. And since Mr. Roy is a 
discriminating observer of men and women he had been 
able to come so close to the many persons of his acquan- 
tance that he had been successful in eliciting their opinions 
on the forms that these literary persons had been practising. 
Mr. Roy has therefore been able to acquaint us with the 
literary ideas and ideals of authors like Swarna Kumari Devi, 
Prabhatkumar Mukhopadhyaya, Bipin Pal, Pramatha Chou- 
dhury, Dinesh Sen and Saratchandra Chatterji. In the sec- 
tions on Pramatha Choudhuty and Saratchandra, for ins- 
tance, Mr. Roy has given us detailed statements of Prama- 
tha’s views on Bengali prose and of Saratchandra’s ideal of 
the short story. Quite many such interesting quotations 
atom the views that other prominent authors expressed on 
subjects of critical importance can be found in this book. 

‘But this is not all. Mr. Roy has a life-long interest in, 
and a close association with the theatre, the consequence 
of which is that his portraits of some playwrights and ac- 
tots shine with the brilliance of acute observation. For 
example, Mr. Roy gives us first-hand information of what 
Monomohan thought of contemporary stage, of. what D. 
L. Roy undetstood of the historical drama, of Ardhendu- 
shekhar's ideas about the new stagecraft, and finally, of 
what Tarasundari felt about the tole of the jomalo actors 
on the.Bengali stage- : .- Y 
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OE Underlying all this ‘description, however, tuns a brief 
yet vivid account of the Bengali stage growing under the in- 
fluence of Girish Ghosh and Dwijendralal Roy. This account 
will surely be as helpful to the future historian of the Ben- 
gali stage as would be Mr. Roy’s anecdotes of various other 
authors towards their proper evaluation. This book, along 
with Kallolayuga and Smrtikathé, wil provide interesting 
material to a discerning critic of the Bengali literature. 


[4 


BamGALAR LrzxHax, vol 1: by Pramathanatha Bisi 
Vishva-Bharati Granthalaya, 6/3 Dwarkanath Tagore 
Lane, Calcutta. 1951. 


The story of the development of the Bengali prose 
has not yet received sufficient critical attention at the hands 
of the critics, and whatever treatment it has “received was 
either in the histories of Bengali literature or in a few books 
like Bangaligadyera chiraynga, Bangali Gadyera Katha and Ban- 
alasihityera Akdik. But even in these books the emphasis 
had been more on the continuous evolution of the prose- 
form than on the intricacies of the prose styles of such oft- 
neglected masters as Shibnath Shastri, Trailokyanath Mu- 
khopadhyaya, Rameshchandra Dutt and Haraprasad Shas- 
tti of yesterday, and Pramatha Choudhury, Balendranath, 
and Abanindranath of today. Between these two groups 
We can see almost the entire picture of an age: the former 
representing Bengal shaken by the impact of the Western 
civilization; the latter growing quietly after it had assimi- 


lated the influénce, Consequently, the change in subject- 


mattet as well as form is too appatent to be mistaken while 
In à way the second Stoup can be taken to have normally 
emetged out of the former, 

And these authots were not merely masters of Bengali 
prose—at least Rameshchandra Dutt and Haraprasad Shastti 
wepe leaders of thought as well, while- Shibnath Shastfi 
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can easily be taken to represent the whole age to which he ^ 


belonged. At the other extreme is Pramatha Choudhury 
and Abanindranath Tagore: the former bringing a new 
verve to the Bengali prose; the latter, a new rhythm and 
grace that has the freshness and simplicity of the folktale. 
Itis such a wide panoroma that Mr. Bisi has so efficiently 
put before us, and if he has once a while given us few bio- 
graphical details, these are intended to relate the persons 
to their times. It is true that Mr. Bisi has occasionally trea- 
ted novel and belles lettres together almost in the same breath 
but he has also given us a happy combination of the two 
in his chapter on Haraprasad Shastri. Mr. Bisi’s analysis 
of the prose style of Abanindranath would go much towards 
drawing our attention to this other aspect of an artist's 
creative vitality, while the section on Balendranath would 
restore this artist in words to his native glory. The few 
Opinions that Mr. Bisi expresses on Satishchandra and 
Ajit Chakravarty should inspire some publishers to pub- 
lish a collected edition of their works, while in the section 
on Shibnath we quite miss the mention of his now-classic 
books Ramtanu Lahidi O Tatkalina Bangiyasamaja and At- 
macarita. Yt would also have been much better if to each 
essay was appended a list of the publications of the author 
concetned. But for these minor short-comings, it has to 
be said that Mr. Bisi’s book will be an important contri- 
bution to the study of modern Bengali prose. 
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INDOLOGICAL STUDIES. By Bimala Churn Law, MOIACEDSINS 
D.Lit. Part I 126 pages, 1950; Part II 407 pages, 1972; 
The Indian Research Institute, Calcutta. 


Indologists the world over are very well acquainted 
with many fine works contributed by Dr. B. C. Law in 
recent years to the growing literature on several aspects 
of Indian history and culture. His studies have had a 
special reference to the Pali literature of Buddhism, though 
they are by no means confined to this field. He has now 
added one more laurel to the many he has already won by 
the publication of this collection of his Indological studies. 

Part I comprises two long essays of about sixty pages 
each— History of monarchical and non-monatchical minor 
states in the period from 325 B. C. to 300 A. D., and Social 
and Economic Conditions from the earliest times down 
to the Nanda dynasty. A perusal of the essays amply bears 
out the learned author’s claim that they have ‘been written 
in a spirit of scientific research without the least intention 
to build up untenable theories and hypotheses’. The docu- 
mentation is, as usual in his work, quite full and precise. 

Except for three essays—called chapters here—on 
Jain history and philosophy comprising about sixty pages 
in all, Part II may well be described as chips from the Bu- 
ddhist workshop of Dr. Law. In these essays he covers 
vety wide ground in a vivacious and entertaining manner 
and deals with widely different subjects like monasticism, 
slavery, architecture, painting, literature, »flora and what 
not, generally basing himself on Pali books. The collec- 
tion is at once handy, interesting and useful. We congra- 
tulate Dr. Law on this signal achievement and wish him 
many yeats of joyful and instructive endeavour in his fa- 
vourite studies. —K. A.N. Sastri 
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ole THE Vepic AcE. Being the I Volume of The Bharatiya 


Itihasa Samiti’s History, AND CULTURE OF THE INDIAN 
Prorirz. Edited by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, M. A., 
Ph. D., F. R. A. S. B. and Dr. A. D. Pusalkar, M. A., 

* LL. B, Ph. D. Prepared under the directions of the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan's President The Hon. Dr. 
K. M. Munshi and with a Foreword by him. Pub- 
lished by George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London. Se- 
cond Impression 1952. pp. 565. Price 35s. net. 


Of late several proposals to write a comprehensive, 
up to date and authentic history of India have been made. 
It is a matter of satisfaction that at least one of them, 
sponsored by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana of Bombay, 
has at last materialised, and now it is for the scholars and 
the students of history to determine if the task of 
maki-g proposals is over. 

The genesis and the nature of this HISTORY AND CUL- 
TURE OF THE INDIAN Peopre have been thus explained in 
the Foreword : “In the past Indians laid little store by his- 
tory. Our available sources of information are inadequate, 
and in so far as they are foreign, are almost invariably tain- 
ted with a bias towards India’s conquerors. Research is 
meagre and disconnected... As a tesult, they do not pre- 
Sent a true picture of India’s past, nor do they explain how 
Indians resisted the Turk, Afghan and Mughal incursions, 
how they reacted to the Vicissitudes through which in 
consequence they passed, and how a Renaissance sprang 
up out of the impact of Indian with Persian and Turkish 
cultures... Thé treatment of the British petiod in most 
a our histories is equally defective. It generally reads 
LN pee e of the British conquest and of the 

y India from it. 

"m DE F does it present a picture of what we saw, 
suffered, of how we reacted to foreign influences 

or of the values and otpanicat: on IM 
Banisatlons we created out of the 
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impact with the West.” The history of India that, this 
volume initiates intends to rectify all these defects.. 

Indeed, in this light the series has been planned also 
on somewhat unusual lines. They have thus allotted 
neatly half of the entire space to the Hindu period. 

While there is much truth in the various kinds of 
errors pointed out in the historical perspective hitherto 
presented in the books on the history of India, a question 
is raised if history as a science should be at all written to 
prove ot emphasize any particular theses. In other words, 
| is a historian justified in being biased in his task—even 
| though it may be a bias in favour of India? May we not 

be guilty of overvaluations and underlinings in our enthu- 
siasm to correct the foreign writers ? 

Nobody need understand that we are against proper 
corrections but we must be cautious of being over-enthu- 
siastic. 

On the whole, the authors of this volume—Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, D. N. Wadia, Dr. 
G. P. Majumdar, B. K. Chatterji, Dr. H. D. Sankalia, Dr. 

| S. K. Chatterji, Dr. A. D. Pusalker, Dr. B. K. Ghosh, 
Dr. V. M. Apte, Dr. M. A. Mehendale—bave acquitted 
themselves well and are not ¢uilty of this. In particular 
the General Editor Dr. R. C. Majumdar is responsible for 
the evenness, moderation and balance of opinions and facts 
| presented. 


p» There are seven Books in the volume: 
| l. Introduction. 

II. The Pre-historic Age. 

III. The Atyans in India. 

IV. Historical Tradition. - 
| V. The Age of the Rik Samhita. 
P VI. The Age of the Later Samhitas. j 
VIL. The Age of the Upanishads and Sūtras. 
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— `. Each section has been properly linked up with the 


preceding one and is discussed from political, literary, legal, 
religious and socio-economic viewpoints. Appropriate ill- 
ustrations, good and critical bibliographies, appendices 
ahd valuable index make the work as complete and useful 
as it could be made. . 

In a work of this nature and of such magnitude, gene- 
rally speaking it is not possible to include any original re- 
search. In many cases therefore a summary of all that has 
bcen investigated so far alone are given—in some cases even 
this information on difficult but relevant subjects like geo- 
logical, geographical and biological background of Indian 
history is not available except by the patient study of bulky 
volumes of a highly technical nature, which few would be 
disposed to undertake. 

And yet on two topics, for example, one expected 
something more than a mere summing up: on the Aryans 
and on the "traditional" history chiefly as given in the Pura- 
Las and epics. On the subject of the Aryans, the Editor 
has allowed divergent views as being not only inevitable 
but also as they impress upon the readers that such ques- 
tions do admit of different answers and enable them to 
judge fot themselves the cogency of the arguments on which 
different theories are based. One wishes that a synthetic 
and a more consolidated picture of the subject would have 
been better : thus the arguments in favour of the indige- 
RUE m pus ought to have been more care- 

cly studied and scientifically cxa- 
mined—they do not include, for example, what the Hon. 
Dr. Sampurnananda “has said on the subject in his work 

Aryon ki Deja. 
dass pr sein much more than a mere repe- 
Bitet's work needs a ded x eee: OE i 
We are glad to note the Edito: Wr quA 
itor has acknowledged what the 
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, Pure Sanskritists have been feeling for a long time, that it 
t oed is totally erroneous to ignore the data, particulasly the 
royal genealogies, contained in the Puranas and the Epics 
as merely fanciful and mythological, in historical works. 
OF course, ultimately for an accurate account of this kind 
it is very necessary to have critical editions of these works. 
Happily, the Mahzbhirata is being edited at Poona and the 
| Rāmāyana at Baroda. We are glad to note that the newly 
founded Mithila Institute at Darbhanga is going to edit the 
Puranas. 

We cannot too strongly recommend this volume to 
all those who ate interested in the history of India; it seems 
it has now come to stay with us as one of our permanent 
treasures. We hope thé remaining nine volumes will soon 
follow. 


THE AcE or ImperrtaL Uwiry. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan's 
Hisrory AND CULTURE OF THE INDIAN ProprE. Vol ll. 
Editor—R. C. Majumdar : Asst. Editor—A. D. Pus- 
alkar. Foreword by K. M. Munshi.. Pages Lxiii+, 
735, maps 4, Plates xxxvii covering 91 figures. Price ! 

| Rs. 35. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 
j This is the second volume of the Bhāratiya Vidya 
| Bhavan's History and Culture of the Indian People in ten 
volumes. The volume under review deals from the be- 
ginning of what is termed as the historic period viz. the 
16 great states of North India in the 6th century B. C. down 
to the beginning of the Gupta’ period in 320 A. D. This 
falls into two distinct periods :—(1) The petiod of orga- 
nisation (6th century B. C. to 150 B. C.) in which there was 
an aggressive upheaval of strength and spirit, an all-sided 
efflorescence when the fabric of Indian Culture was well and 
| truly woven; and (2) the period of international contacts 
_ and cultural expansion (150 B. C. to A. D. 320) during which 
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* -* the culture first assimilated. the foreign elements and then 


reasserted its values with new vigour and intensity. 

- Consistent with the title of the series the political 
history.of the period covers 242 pages while the culture 
of the periód' covering 416 pages is divided into seven divi- 
sions? Language and literature, Political theory and admi- 
nistrative system, Law and legal institutions, Religion and 
philosophy, Art and Architecture, Social and economic 
conditions including Education and Colonial and 
Cultural expansion. 

The rise of the empires of Chandragupta Maurya and 
Asoka is the central theme of the book. The political his- 
tory is treated fully. Alexander’s invasion and its effects 
which up to now loomed large in books on Indian histoty 
get their proper place assigned. Chandra Gupta Mautya 
and Asoka are treated in full. The causes of the downfall 
of the Maurya Empire have been a point of debate among 
historians; and the editor has not favoured the view that 
the docttine of Ahimsa or non-injury adopted by Asoka 
as a policy of state was responsible for its downfall; and 
states that the Empire would have fallen to pieces sooner 
or later even if Asoka had. followed the policy of blood and 
iron of his grand-father. Somehow the moral ascendency 
of Indian Culture over a large part of the civilized world 
which Asoka was mainly instrumental in bringing about 
femained for centuries a monument to her elory along with 
his Edicts and their contents. The date of Kanishka as A. D. 
78 is still debatable but accepted as a working hypothesis. 
me RN aiden as 58 B. C. is not accepted for 
Ried vidence. South India and Ceylon played 

: Patt during this period. 
doce md ie period is dealt with fully. The 
and the four = es H B ie dii nee rou 
i eae ron u dhism are treated exhaustively. 

occupies 60 pages. The chapters 
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on the Colonial and Cultural expansion of India by R. C. E 


Majumdar coming from an expert in that branch of Indian 
History are very well written. One refreshing section is 
the section on the influence of Dharma Shisttas upon the 
Economic developments where it is accurately pointed out 
that the Smritis do not support the restriction of separate 
crafts and trades to different sub-castes. On the contrary 
we find in Manu and his successors a growing recognition 
of the Shudra’s right to productive occupation. The Smrit's 
which developed in this age still form the bedrock of modern 
Hinduism in spite of the accretion of silt deposits of later 
ages. The Arthashasira’s date is still a puzzle and hence 
the political theory and administration envisaged by it 
has been treated as a separate picture complete by itself. 
This picture must be true of some part of the period between 
3oo B. C. and A. D. 3oo though one may not be able to 
specify it within still narrower limits. On the perplexing 
question of the origin of Mauryan Art and of the Buddha's 
images no dogmatic view is asserted. 

The volume printed in India augurs well and when 
completed would supersede the Cambridge History of 
India series ; and would be used as a text book and as the 
basis for research in our Universities, Archeological Socie- 
ties and Research Institutes. 


SANSKRIT LITERATURE. By K. Chandrasekharan and V. H. 
Subramania Sastri. No. 12 of the P. E. N. Books 
on the Indian Literatures. Published by the Inter- 

. national Book House Ltd., Bombay 1, for the P. E. N. 
All-India Centre, Aryasangha, Malabar Hill, Bombay 
6. Price Rs. 6. 1951. Pages 2134-87. 

We ate glad to note that the Indian centre of the 

P. E. N. has resumed its series on the Indian literatures. The 

volume under review has been published as a patt of it. 
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j Truly observes the General Editor Madame Sophia Wadia:  « 


“no study of the literatures of India is complete without 
a study of the treasure-house of Sanskrit literature and even 
a general acquaintance with Sanskrit as a language enriches 
the mind and the heart." 

"Unfortunately—and this we are most reluctantly cons- 
trained to say at the very outset—the brochure that has 
been prepared has not at all come up to the high standard of 
the earlier volumes in this series. Perhaps the authors were 
not acquainted well with the nature and the scope of the 
requirements of this Seties. There are vague, irrelevant 
and one may say even flimsy statements made. ‘There is 
hardly any effort to arrange and Show the development 
of Sanskrit literature : when the authors ultimately come 
to talk about the Sanskrit literary figures after a rambling 
of about 95 pages they merely jot down the names without 
caring to evaluate them as minor ot major writers. The 
result is that such names are mentioned side by side—Kali- 
dasa, Bharavi, Kumiatadasa, Sivaswamin, Abhinanda, Atula, 
Sti Hatsa, Vedanta Desika, Kshamabai Row. 

It would have been much better to give 10 pages 

only to the general things—which by the way should have 
been mote Specific and pertinent to the subject—and about 
9° pages to an account of the vatious literary develop- 
ments. 
Sometimes there is an ignorance of even well-known 
Jayadeva of Prasanna Raghava fame is not at all the 
author of Gitagovinda because the 
widely; but thé authots have st 
well-known fact, 


LI 


facts. 


ir dates and parentage differ 
ill a doubt about this very 


We wish the volume could have been revised by some 
competent men before being published. 


— — 
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\ BHARATAVARSA KA BRHAD IrHÀ ASA, Vol. I, By SytinBhaga- 
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A^ 


The book under review is indeed a very desirable 
` contribution to the History of India. Shri Bhagavaddatta ; 
is a well-known scholar. He has been working on the 
subject for several years and has other books on Indian 
History to his credit. 
| The present book has been planned in several volumes. 
Fa ~ This is the first volume in twelve well-written chapters. 
| The author has quoted the views of almost all his prede- 
cessors on various., problems of Indian History and 
examined them thoroughly and has proved that their views 
are all based and influenced by the prejudiced views of the 
foreigners. He has convinced us in the book that books on 
India will have to be re-written, free from prejudices and 
based on authentic sources. 
The author has very carefully proceeded with the 
work and has shown how a correct history can be written. 
The stand-point maintained throughout the book is purely 
| . Indian and quite scientifie. It contains information not 
| easily found in one place. 

We may not agree wlth all that has been expressed 
in the book, but it is indeed a very informative and well- 
written book on the subject. The author has taken great | 
pains to collect proper material from all the literatures 
of the country. Every statement of the book has been 
substantiated from authorities already recognised. The 
book is vety comprehensive and isa work of great learn— 
ing. No student of Indian History can nepos to go 
through it. = 
But as the plan issobig and as the author “himself 
is not tich enough to publish all the volumes, it is not 
easy to get all ue volumes published. This is An irony 
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"of fate which scholarship has to face very often. How-  «- 
ever, both the author and the' publisher deserve our best 
i . 4 
congratulations and encouragement. We wish them evety 


success in their attempt. 
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8..." it will be very useful to Historians of that period Tff its 
presentation of unique and interesting material. I hope that the 
great riches of the National Archives will continue to be 
publicized in such valuable form."— Dr. Horace I, Poleman 
Librarian India Section, Congress Library, U. S. A. 


j 
f 

*. “Splendid publication.”—Giuseppe Tucci, Institute Ttaliano 
sm e Per II Medio ed Estremo Oriente, Rome. 


historical contents, the documents also contain same points of 

interest for the student of Indian linguistics ..the learned editors 
| A seem to have fulfilled their task very well.” — Prof. F-B.J. Kuiper, 
} Prof. of Sanskrit, State University of Leyden, Netherlands. 


\ 

Í “ Though primarily interesting of course, on account of their 
1 

, 

i] 

t 


... highly interesting and valuable publication. Itisif Iam 
not,mistaken, the first work of the kind, and very useful to be 
| aware that Sanskrit was not only a language for kavis or 
y philosophers, but also a precise iustrument for every day i 
| purposes. Your edition is excellent, notes and indexes are 
| particularly well arranged and complete."—Prof. Jean Filliozat 
| Secretaire, Societe A siatique, Paris. 


I have read this valuable book with great interest and great 


| profit. The documents themselves are very interesting and the 
^ 
Some 


of the texts published are real “ human documents” which shed 


i notes and commentaries are full of useful information. 
| 
| light on the history of Indian Civilisation during stir 


ring times, I 
| Moreover, they show how Sanskrit continued fb have a hold on 
| educated people.— Dr. J. Gouda; Prof, of Sanskrit, State Univer- e 
| sity of Utrecht, Netherlands. c ios 
| The “Documents” are a really valuable collecti), “ably— i 
i edited and transleted, for they throw useful and intere. ing» mide- F 
| lights on the politica ti 
4 Barnett, Londen. ec. 5 *w 
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